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MALNUTRITION   AND   HEALTH   EDUCATION^ 


By  David  Mitchell,  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments 


The  Measurement  of  the  Children 

Sam  stepped  on  the  scales  and  registered  a  weight  of  62 
pounds.  He  was  53  inches  tall.  Acording  to  norms  estab- 
lished by  the  investigations  of  Burk,  Boas,  etc.,  he  should 
have  weighed  approximately  69  pounds.  He  was  seven  pounds 
underweight;  that  is,  he  was  over  10%  lighter  than  he  should 
have  been  when  compared  with  the  average  boy  of  his  height^ 
Another  Sam,  stepping  on  the  scales,  registered  118  pounds. 
He  was  58  inches  tall  and,  according  to  the  normal  standards, 
should  have  weighed  not  more  than  85  pounds.  He  was  33 
pounds,  that  is,  more  than  38%  overweight. 

In  this  way  894  children  had  their  percentage  of  overweight 
or  underweight  established.  The  distribution  of  800  children, 
is  shown  in  Table  I.    The  first  column  gives  the  series  of  per- 

1  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  secured  the  services  of 
Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
experiment,  results  and  conclusions  from  which  are  presented  in  this 
report.  The  "  Nutrition  Classes "  were  organized  in  P.  S.  64,  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City,  the  Principal  of  which  is  Mr.  Louis  Marks. 
The  first  sessions  were  held  in  February,  1918,  and  were  continued 
approximately  four  months.  In  carrying  out  the  experiment,  the 
Bureau  had  the  cordial  cooperation  not  only  of  the  principal  and  his 
assistants  and  teachers,  but  also  of  Mr.  John  C.  Gebhart  of  the  School 
Lunch  Committee,  through  which  provision  was  made  for  the  meals ; 
of  Miss  C.  I.  MacColl  of  Christodora  House  where  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  service  of  the  meals  and  for  rest  rooms  for  the 
daily  rest-periods.  To  each  of  these  cooperating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
experiment  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  wishes  to  express, 
its  appreciation. 
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centages,  beginning  with  67%  overweight  and  then  by  steps 
of  5%  and  2%  until  the  average  weight  for  height  is  reached. 
The  latter  group  we  have  indicated  as  ranging  from  1%  over- 
w^eight  to  1%  underweight.  The  series  continues  in  steps  of 
2%  and  5%  for  all  the  children  underweight.  In  the  succeed- 
ing columns  of  this  Table  is  shown  the  distribution  of  the 
various  grades  and  the  total  for  the  four  grades  considered. 
In  the  7th  grade  there  were  173  children;  in  the  6th,  245;  in 
the  5th,  127;  and  in  the  1st  grade,  255 — making  a  total  of  800. 


TABLE  I 

Distribution 

of  Children  According  to  Percentage  Over  and 
Under  Weight 

Percentage 
67 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  I. 

1 

Total 
1 

44-49 

39-44 

34-39 

29-34 

24-29 

19-24 

1 
"2 

"i 

1 
4 
2 

1 

"i 
"i 

2 

'3* 
2 

4 
6 

17-19 

1 

"2 
8 
5 
8 
9 

11 
19 
23 

2 
1 
3 
3 
4 
7 

9 
11 
13 

"i 
2 
2 

6 
13 

24 
24 
27 

3 

15-17 

13-15 

11-13 

5-11 

4 
3 
7 
3 

8 
16 
17 
21 

7-9 

14 

43 

5-7 

3-5  

+1-3  

8 
17 
13 

52 
71 
76 

1-1  

16 

31 

6 

35 

88 

-1-3  

23 

28 
24 
30 

13 
16 
11 

24 
29 
22 

88 

3-5 

5-7  

22 
11 

91 

74 

7-9  

8 

12 
10 
6 
2 
5 
4 

10 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 

*'i 

1 

14 
13 
11 

"3 
2 

44 

9-11 

6 

33 

11-13 

13-15 

15-17 

7 
3 
1 

29 

7 

10 

17- 19 

9 

19-  24 

24-29 

1 

.29-34 

1 

Total 

173 

245 

127 

255 

800 

Table  II  shows  a  similar  distribution  for  two  special  classes. 
That  group  designated  as  "  Specials  "  included  children  who 
had  been  examined  by  a  psychologist  and  rated  as  exception- 
ally bright  children.     There  were  69  children  included  in  this 
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group.     The  other  special  class  was  the  "  Open  Air,"  which 
included  25  children. 

TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Children  According  to  Percentage  Over  and 
Under  Weight 

Percentage     Specials     Open  Air 
67 


44-49 

39-44 

34-39 

29-34 

24-29 

19-24 

;; 

17-19 

15-17 

13-15 

11-13 

9-11 

7-  9 

2 
2 
1 

i 

5-7 

3-5  

+  1-3   

2 

12 

3 

2 

i 

1-1   

9 

2 

-1-3   

3-5   

5-7   

8 
3 
6 

1 

4 
5 

7-9   

9-11 

11-13 

13-15 

15-17 

17-19 

11 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

i 

19-24 

24-29 

29-34 

.. 

1 

69 


25 


Which  Children  Are  Undernourished.  Clinical  experience 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  child  who  is  chronically 
7%  or  more  underweight  might  be  considered  an  ill  child. 
We  have,  therefore,  divided  the  children  into  three  groups. 
The  first  group  includes  all  those  children  who  are  7%  or 
more  overweight;  the  second,  children  from  7%  overweight 
to  7%  underweight;  and  the  third  group  all  children  7%  or 
more  underweight.  Tables  III  and  IV  show  the  grouping  for 
the  regular  grades  and  the  special  groups  respectively.  In 
the  7th  grade  more  than  14%  are  underweight;  in  the  6th 
grade  nearly  16%;  in  the  5th  grade  over  21%;  and  in  the 
1st  grade  nearly  17%.     Considering  these  four  grades  as  rep- 


Number. 
Percent. 

38 
22.0 

40 
16.3 

21 
16.5 

27 
10.6 

126 
15.8 

Number . 
Percent. 

110 
63.6 

166 
67.8 

79 
62.2 

185 
72.5 

540 
67.4 

Number. 
Per  Cent. 

25 

14.4 

39 
15.9 

27 
21.3 

43 
16.9 

134 
16.8 

Number. 
Percent. 

173 
100.0 

245 
100.0 

127 
100.0 

255 
100.0 

800 
100.0 
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resentative  of  the  entire  school  population,  16.8%  of  all  our 
children  are  7%  or  more  under  the  weight  which  they  should 
be  for  their  height.  This  means  that  in  New  York  City,  with 
approximately  1,000,000  school  children,  168,000  are  under- 
nourished.* 

TABLE  III 
Percenttage  of  Overweight  and  Underweight  Children 

Grade  VII.  Grade  VI.  Grade  V.  Grade  I.    Total 

Children     7% 
or  more 
overweight 
From  7%  over- 
weight to  7% 
underweight 
Children     7% 
or  more 
underweight 

Total 


The  data  of  Table  IV  show  a  considerably  higher  percentage 
of  underweight  children.  This  condition  might  be  expected 
with  the  children  of  the  "  Open  Air  "  class  since  they  were 
primarily  selected  because  they*  were  anemic  or  there  was  a 
history  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family.  It  is  rather  surprising, 
however,  to  find  a  similar  situation  existing  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  other  special  classes.  These  children  being  among 
the  brightest  in  the  school,  one  might  expect  to  find  them 
among  the  best  nourished.  Nevertheless,  27.5%  of  these  chil- 
dren are  7%  or  more  underweight.  In  the  "  Open  Air  "  class 
only  }4%  more  than  this  are  as  much  underweight. 

TABLE  IV. 
Percentage  of  Overweight  and  Underweight  Children 

Specials    Open  Air 
Children  7%  or  more  overweight  Number. ...       7  1 

Percent...     10.1  4.0 

From  7%  overweight  to  7%  underweight  Number. ...     43  17 

Percent...     62.4  68.0 

Children  7%  or  more  underweight  Number 19  7 

Percent...     27.5  28.0 

Total  Number. ...     69  25 

Percent...  100.0  100.0 

♦Reports  have  been  current  this  year  that  as  many  as  120,000  children 
in  New  York  are  undernourished  and  240,000  more  on  the  borderline  of 
imdemourished. 
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The  Nutrition  Classes 

The  following  classification  shows  the  number  of  the  under- 
nourished children  who  were  treated  in  our  various  nutrition 
classes : 

7th  grade 23 

6th  grade 28 

5th  grade 20 

1st  grade ; . . .     26 

Specials 17 

(4)en  Air 11 

Conditions  Offered. — We  may  group  the  conditions  of 
treatment  offered  for  these  children  under  five  general  heads : 
The  first  considers  instruction  in  health  habits.  These  include 
the  questions  of  rapid  eating;  using  water  to  wash  down  the 
unmasticated  food ;  the  use  of  stimulants  such  as  tea  and  cof- 
fee; eating  when  excessively  fatigued;  eating  candy  before 
meals ;  irregularity  of  meals ;  and  the  periods  of  sleep. 

The  second  condition  is  the  removal  of  all  physical  defects 
which  interfere  with  the  processes  of  nutrition.  The  removal 
of  carious  teeth  or  their  repair,  along  with  the  removal  of 
any  naso-pharangeal  obstruction  is  quite  essential.  This  is 
a  provision,  the  successful  carrying  out  of  which  depends  on 
various  factors.  The  consent  of  the  parents  must  be  ob- 
tained. Some  parents  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of 
freeing  the  child  from  such  handicaps.  The  services  of  a  sur- 
geon or  a  dentist  are  required,  and  with  the  present  demands 
on  such  services,  they  are  difficult  to  obtain.  With  our  cases 
about  one-third  of  the  necessary  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations 
was  performed. 

The  third  condition  is  that  of  frequent  periods  of  rest. 
These  under-nourished  children  are  unable  to  store  up  in  one 
rest-period  sufficient  energy  or  vitality  to  carry  them  through 
the  day.  It  is  necessary  that  a  further  opportunity  to  recu- 
perate should  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  stress 
of  a  day's  work.  For  this  purpose  a  half-hour  rest-period 
may  be  arranged  during  the  morning. 

The  fourth  condition  is  that  food  should  be  taken  at  fre-. 
quent  intervals  rather  than  in  great  quantities  at  infrequent 
intervals.  Four  or  five  small  meals  per  day  may  be  much 
more  beneficial  than  three  large  ones  of  equal  caloric  value. 
Lunch  may  be  given  to  these  children  midway  between  the 
ordinary  morning  and  noon  meals.  . 

The  fifth  condition  which  may  be  provided  is  that  of  direct 
feeding.  It  has  been  assumed  in  many  instances  that  the  rea- 
son for  under-nourishment  or  malnutrition  is  inability  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  food.    If  this  is  the  condition,  food  should 
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be  supplied.  The  provision  of  a  mid-day  meal  is  the  logical 
solution  since  it  is  at  this  time  the  schools  are  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  children. 

Not  all  of  these  provisions  were  made  for  each  of  the  six 
nutrition  classe^.  If  we  indicate  the  five  conditions  by  the  five 
following  terms :  (1)  instruction;  (2)  physical  care ;  (3)  rest; 
(4)  lunch;  (5)  mid-day  dinner;  we  can  classify  the  condi- 
tions provided  for  the  various  groups  in  the  following  way: 

7th  grade — instruction,  physical  care,  rest,  and  lunch. 

6th  grade — instruction,  physical  care,  rest,  lunch,  and  mid- 
day dinner. 

5th  grade — mid-day  dinner. 

1st  grade — instruction,  physical  care,  advised  to  take  rest 
and  lunch. 

Specials — instruction,  physical  care,  lunch  and  mid-day 
dinner. 

Open  Air — instruction,  physical  care,  rest  and  lunch. 

The  chief  consideration  in  making  these  arrangements  was 
to  determine  the  value  of  feeding  as  compared  with  that  of 
instruction  in  health  habits.  The  mid-day  dinner  provided 
for  the  6th  grade  along  with  the  other  conditions  and  for  the 
5th  grade  as  the  only  treatment  which  they  received,  has  a 
caloric  value  of  approximately  1,000.  The  lunch  provided  for 
the  6th  grade  and  the  other  classes  consisted  of  300  calories. 

Results. — The  results  obtained  with  these  various  methods 
of  procedure  are  summarized  in  Tables  V  to  X.  In  Table  V, 
the  increase  in  weight  by  pounds  and  percentages  is  shown. 
The  total  gain  for  the  children  in  Grade  7  was  72  pounds, 
the  expected  gain^  for  the  period  during  which  the  children 
were  in  the  nutrition  class  (approximately  19  weeks)  was 
64.8  pounds.  The  net  gain  made  by  the  children  was  there- 
fore 7.2  pounds.  The  percentage  of  gain  in  excess  of  normal 
is  11.1.  The  children  in  Grade  6  for  a  similar  length  of  time 
gained  109  pounds,  which  is  18.1  pounds  more  than  the  ex- 
pected gain  of  89.9  pounds  for  the  period.  The  percentage 
of  gain  in  excess  of  normal  for  the  6th  grade  is  20.1.  The 
children  in  Grade  1  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Their 
total  gain  was  55.7  pounds  as  compared  with  an  expected  gain 

2  The  expected  gain  is  calculated  in  the  following  way :  The  average 
yearly  increase  as  given  in  the  table  of  normal  weights  is  used  as  a 
basis  and  a  proportional  increase  for  the  period  of  the  nutrition  classes 
calculated.  The  normal  increase  for  a  i2-year-old  boy  is  eight  pounds. 
In  the  19  weeks  he  would  be  expected  to  gain  approximately  three 
pounds.  A  15-year-old  boy  should  gain  14  pounds  in  a  year  and  in  the 
19  weeks  he  would  be  expected  to  gain  approximately  five  pounds.  The 
expected  gain  thus  refers  to  the  normal  or  average  increase  for  chil- 
dren of  that  particular  age  during  the  specified  period. 
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of  40.5.     This  leaves  them  with  a  net  gain  of  12.2  or  a  per- 
centage of  gain  in  excess  of  normal  of  37.5. 

TABLE  V 

Increase  in  Weight  by  Pounds  and  Percentages 

Class                       Grade  VII.  Grade  VI.  Grade  V.  Grade  I.  Total 

Totalgain 72.0  109.0  6.0          55.7  242.7  lb& 

Normal  gain 64.8  89.9  23.2          40.5  218.4    " 

Netgain 7.2  18.1  -17.2          15.2        19.3    " 

Percentage  of  gain 

in  excess  of  normal      11.1  20.1  -74.1          37.5          8.8% 

The  5th  grade,  to  which  dinner  alone  was  provided,  shows 
the  poorest  record.  In  this  group  20  children  were  included 
in  the  beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  period  15  of  them  were 
weighed  the  second  time ;  the  remaining  five  were  not  present 
for  the  second  weighing.  Their  total  gain  for  the  period  was 
six  pounds.  Their  expected  gain  was  23.2  pounds.  This  means 
that  the  children  of  the  5th  grade,  to  whom  a  sufficiently  large 
mid-day  meal  was  given,  gained  at  only  one-quarter  of  the 
normal  rate.  They  were  78.5%  behind  what  was  expected  of 
them  during  the  period  of  the  nutrition  class. 

The  result  for  all  the  groups  is  shown  in  the  final  column. 
Their  total  gain  was  242.7  pounds,  while  the  normal  gain  was 
218.4.  This  made  an  excess  of  19.3  pounds,  or  a  percentage 
of  gain  in  excess  of  normal  8.8.  If  we  exclude  the  5th  grade 
results  from  this  Table,  we  have  a  much  more  promising  re- 
sult. The  total  gain  for  the  other  grades  is  236.7  pounds,  as 
compared  with  an  expected  gain  of  195.2  pounds.  This  means 
an  excess  gain  of  41.5  pounds,  or  a  percentage  of  gain  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  of  21.3.  In  other  words,  these  children,  to 
some  of  whom  dinner  was  not  provided  but  all  of  whom  were 
given  instruction  in  health  habits,  and  for  some  of  whom 
certain  physical  defects  were  removed,  gained  over  20% 
faster  than  the  average  rate;  while  the  children  of  Grade  5^ 
who  were  supposed  to  have  sufficient  food  to  nourish  them, 
not  only  gained  nothing  in  excess  of  normal,  but  actually  came 
out  with  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  gain  expected  of  them 
during  the  time  they  were  given  the  meals. 

Table  VI  shows  similar  data  for  the  "  Specials  "  and  the 
"Open  Air"  class.  The  children  of  the  "Open  Air"  class  made 
a  total  gain  of  13.7  pounds ;  whereas,  their  normal  gain  would 
be  23.2.  They  thus  gained  at  only  about  one-half  the  rate  ex- 
pected of  them.  For  this  condition  there  is  a  partial  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  class  was  carried  on  while 
all  the  other  children  in  the  "Open  Air"  class  were  in  the  room. 
The  class  method  of  instruction  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
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and  competition  could  not  well  be  worked.  There  was  a  con- 
stantly disturbing  element  in  the  presence  of  children  who 
did  not  need  and  were  not  interested  in  the  nutrition  work. 
The  result  with  the  "  Specials",  however,  is  highly  gratifying. 
The  total  gain  for  the  17  children  was  61.6  pounds.  Their  ex- 
pected gain  was  43.2  pounds,  giving  a  net  gain  of  18.4  pounds, 
or  a  percentage  of  gain  in  excess  of  normal  of  42.6.  These 
children  gained  almost  50%  more  than  the  average  expected 
gain. 

TABLE  VI 

Increase  in  Weight  by  Pounds  and  Percentages 

Class  Specials  Open  Air 

Total  gain 61 .6  lbs.  13.7  lbs. 

Normal  gain 43.2    "  23.2    " 

Net  gain 18.4    "  -9.5    " 

Percentage  of  gain  in  excess  of  normal 42.6%  -40.9% 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  show  the  number  of  children  gaining 
leither  more  or  less  than  normal.  Table  VII  includes  the  four 
regular  grades ;  Table  VIII  the  two  special  groups.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  four  regular  grades,  seven  children  weighed 
less  at  the  end  of  the  nutrition  period  than  they  had  at  the  be- 
ginning. Including  these  children,  42  gained  less  than  was 
expected.  Fifty  children  gained  more  than  the  normal  rate  of 
gain. 

It  is  necesary  again  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  children 
of  the  5th  grade  in  this  calculation.  Out  of  the  15  children 
weighed  the  second  time,  four  of^them  weighed  less  than  at  the 
beginning.  A  total  of  12  children  had  made  less  than  normal 
gain,  while  only  three  had  exceeded  this  gain.  Of  the  77  chil- 
dren in  the  other  three  grades,  only  three  had  lost  weight;  30 
gained  less  than  normal,  while  47  had  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  average  rate. 

TABLE  VII. 
Number  of  Children  Gaining 

Class                          Grade  VII.  Grade  VI.  Grade  V.  Grade  I.  Total 

Children  lost  weight. .. .          1.                2.               4.              0.  7 

Gamed  less  than  normal        13.              12.              12.              5.  42 

Gained  more  than  normal        10.              16.                3.            21.  50 

TABLE  VIII. 

Number  of  Children  Gaining 

Class  Specials  Open  Air 

Children  lost  weight 0.  3. 

Gained  less  than  normal 3 .  7. 

Gained  more  than  normal 12 .  4 . 
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The  ratio  of  gain  is  always  the  important  consideration,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  know  how  many  of  these  children  gained  at 
the  varying  ratios.  Tables  IX  and  X  show  this  result  with 
the  regular  grades  and  the  special  classes  respectively.  These 
Tables  are  divided  in  three  sections:  A,  B,  and  C.  Section 
A  includes  those  children  who  actually  lost  weight  during  the 
time  the  nutrition  work  was  carried  on.  In  the  7th  Grade 
one  child's  gain  was  between  125  and  150%  less  than  normal; 
that  is,  this  child  who  was  expected  to  gain  3.4  pounds  during 
the  time  he  was  in  the  nutrition  class,  actually  lost  1.2  pounds. 
The  loss  of  1.2  pounds  added  to  his  normal  expected  gain 
makes  a  total  loss  of  4.6  pounds.  This  is  a  loss  of  135%  of 
normal  gain. 

TABLE  IX 
Per  Cent  Gain  in  Excess  of  Normal 

Grade  VII.  Grade  VI.  Grade  V.  Grade  I.  Total 
Per  Cent                                                Number  of  Children 

Over  150 . .                1                . .  1 

150-125 1110  3 

A  125-100 0                 1                 2               0  3 

100-  75. 3  0  1  1  5 

75-50 4  3  5  2  14 

B    50- 25 2  2  2  1  7 

25-0 3  5  0  1  9 

0-25 2  4  0  7  13 

25-50 1  1  2  2  6 

50-75 0  4  1  4  9 

C    75-100 2  3  0  3  8 

100-125 1  0  0  1  2 

125-150 0  3  0  1  4 

Over  150 4  1  0  3  8 


TABLE  X 
Per  Cent  Gain  in  Excess  of  Normal 


Per  Cent 

Over  150. 

A  150-125.. 

125-100.. 

100-  75. . 

B    75-  50. . 

50-  25.. 

25-    0.. 

0-  25. . 

25-  50. . 

50-  75. . 

C    75-100.. 

100-125. . 

125-150. . 

Over  150. 


Specials    Open  Air 
Number  of  Children 
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In  Section  B  of  these  two  Tables  is  shown  the  number  of 
children  who  made  a  gain,  but  not  as  great  a  gain  as  was 
expected.  These  children  increased  from  0%  to  100%  of 
their  expected  gain.  Two  children  of  the  7th  grade  are 
shown  as  failing  to  gain  from  25  to  50%  of  their  expected 
gain.  One  of  these  children  was  expected  to  gain  4.4  pounds. 
He  actually  gained  only  3.1  pounds.  That  is,  he  gained  1.3 
pounds  or  30%  less  than  was  expected. 

In  Section  C  are  arranged  those  children  who  gained  in 
excess  of  normal.  There  is  one  child  in  the  7th  grade  listed 
as  gaining  from  25  to  50%  in  excess  of  normal.  This  child 
was  expected  to  gain  3.8  pounds,  and  he  actually  gained  5.2 
pounds.  He  made  an  excess  gain  of  1.4  pounds,  or  a  gain 
in  excess  of  normal  of  37%.  In  this  same  grade  there  are 
four  children  listed  as  gaining  over  150%  in  excess  of  normal. 
The  per  cents  of  gain  in  excess  of  normal  for  these  four  chil- 
dren were  207,  209,  216  and  655.  The  child  who  gained  655% 
in  excess  of  normal  had  been  in  the  clinic  only  seven  weeks, 
in  which  time  he  was  supposed  to  gain  0.9  of  a  pound,  and  he 
actually  gained  6.8  pounds.  In  the  beginning  he  was  one  of 
a  few  children  who  were  somewhat  less  than  7%  underweight. 
His  actual  weight  was  78.3  pounds,  while  he  should  have 
weighed  83.2  pounds.  He  was  5%  underweight  for  his  height. 
The  child  who  gained  216%  was  in  the  clinic  12  weeks.  He 
was  expected  to  gain  2.5  pounds  and  actually  gained  7.9 
pounds.  This  child  in  the  beginning  was  15%  underweight, 
having  weighed  120.3  pounds  when  he  should  have  weighed 
142.7  pounds. 

The  final  column  of  Table  IX  indicates  the  total  number  of 
children  making  the  various  percentages  of  gain  in  excess  of 
normal.  Of  the  50  children  who  made  a  gain  in  excess  of 
normal,  13  of  them  made  a  gain  of  from  0%  to  25%,  and 
eight  of  them  made  a  gain  of  over  150%  in  excess  of  normal. 

The  distribution  shown  in  Table  X  is  for  the  "  Open  Air  " 
class  and  the  "Specials."  Of  the  11  children  in  the  "Open 
Air  "  class  three  of  them  show  a  failure  to  gain  of  from  100% 
to  over  150%  of  the  normal  gain.  Only  four  show  an  excess 
gain  of  0%  to  100%.  The  one  child  shown  as  gaining  from 
75  to  100%  in  excess  of  normal  actually  gained  just  double 
the  expected  amount.  In  14  weeks  he  was  expected  to  gain 
1.4  pounds;  he  gained  2.8  pounds.  The  distribution  for  the 
"  Specials  "  shows  up  in  quite  marked  contrast.  Twelve  of 
the  17  children  show  gains  ranging  from  0%  to  over  150% 
in  excess  of  normal.  Three  of  these  12  children  gained  more 
than  150%  in  excess  of  normal. 
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Why  Children  Gain  or  Do  Not  Gain 

Enlarged  Tonsils  and  Adenoids.  The  presence  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids  apparently  has  a  rn'arked  effect  upon  the 
nutrition  of  a  child.  Of  the  children  examined  69  were  rec- 
ommended to  have  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  or 
adenoids  or  both.  Four  children  were  not  examined  and  32 
were  found  to  have  a  clear  record.  The  percentage  of  those 
needing  operation  is  very  high.  Out  of  the  105  children  in- 
cluded in  the  classes,  69  suffered  from  obstruction  in  the 
breathing  passages.  This  is  66%  of  the  total  number.  Two 
out  of  every  three  under-nourished  children  fail  to  get  suffi- 
cient oxygen.  Of  those  who  were  recommended  to  have  an 
operation  performed,  49  failed  to  have  the  recommendation 
carried  out.  A  comparison  of  the  gain  of  these  49  with  the 
gain  of  the  32  who  did  not  need  an  operation  is  shown  in 
Table  XL  The  first  part  of  the  table  shows  the  gain  of  the 
tonsil  and  adenoid  cases.  In  the  five  groups,  including  the 
7th,  6th,  and  1st  grades,  with  the  "  Special "  and  "  Open  Air  " 
classes,  four  children  lost  weight;  18  made  less  than  normal 
gain,  24  gained  f,rom  1  to  100%  in  excess  of  normal ;  and  three 
gained  over  100%  in  excess  of  normal.     The  second  part  of 

TABLE  XI. 

Gain  of  Children  With  Tonsils  and  Adenoids  Compared  With  the 

Gains  of  Children  Without  Enlarged  Tonsils  and  Adenoids 

Adenoid  and  Tonsil  Cases 

1—100%  Over  100% 

Grade              Lost       Less  Than       More  Than  More  Than    Total 

Weight  Normal  Gain  Normal  Gain  Normal  Gain 

VII 17                     3  ..11 

VI 2                    3                      2  ..                   7 

1 5                     15  1                 21 

Specials 1                      2  2                  5 

Open  Air 1                     2                      2  . .                   5 

Totals 4  18  24  3  49 

Percent 8.2  36.7  49.0  6.1  100 

Without  Adenoids  ro  Enlarged  Tonsils 

1—100%  Over  100% 

Grade              Lost          Less  Than       More  Than    More  Than  Total 
Weight  Normal  Gain  Normal  Gain  Normal  Gain 

VII 1                      2                      2  5 

VI 4                     4     V                3  11 

1 1                      3  4 

Specials 3                      4                      2  9 

Open  Air 1                     1                       1  3 

Totals 1  9  12  10  32 

Percent 3.1  28.1  37.5  31.3  100 
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the  Table  deals  with  children  who  had  no  need  of  an  operation. 
In  this  group  only  one  child  lost  weight.  Nine  made  less  than 
normal  gain ;  12  made  a  gain  of  from  1  to  100%  in  excess  of 
normal;  and  ten  a  gain  of  over  100%  in  excess  of  normal. 
These  numbers  do  not  show  the  condition  quite  accurately 
since  in  the  second  group  there  are  only  32  children,  and  in 
the  first  group  there  were  49.  The  percentage  as  shown  at 
the  end  of  each  section  indicates  the  condition  more  accu- 
rately. Of  the  children  who  gained  from  1%  to  100%  in 
excess  of  normal,  there  were  37.5%  of  those  without  tonsils 
and  adenoids  as  compared  with  49%  of  those  having  this 
breathing  obstruction.  But  of  those  children  who  gained  over 
100%  in  excess  of  normal,  there  were  31%  without  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids  and  only  6%  of  those  who  suffered  from 
this  obstruction  in  breathing.  Combining  the  percentages  of 
those  who  gained  more  than  normal,  we  find  there  were  68.8% 
of  those  who  did  not  need  an  operation  and  only  55.1%  of 
those  for  whom  an  operation  was  necessary. 

A  somewhat  clearer  indication  of  the  effect  of  this  naso- 
pharangeal  obstruction  may  be  obtained  from  studying  Table 
XII.  In  the  second  column  there  is  shown  the  percentage  of 
gain  for  five  weeks  previous  to  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  in  the  third  column  the 
percentage  of  gain  for  a  five  weeks'  period  following  the 
operation.  Before  the  operation  seven  children  during  the 
five-week  period  lost  weight  and  12  gained.  During  the  five- 
week  period  after  the  operation  only  one  child  lost  weight 
whereas  18  gained.  One  other  child  had  an  operation 
for  the  removal  of  this  breathing  obstruction,  but  he  is  not 
included  in  this  calculation  since  at  the  same  time  he  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  La  Grippe,  and  his  gain  in  the 
following  period  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  recovery  from 
this  sickness.     During  the  five  weeks  previous  to  the  opera- 


TABLE 

XII 

. 

Per  Cent  of 

Gain  of  Children  Before  and  After  Tonsil  and  Adenoid 

Operation 

No.  of  child 

Before 

After 

No.  of  child 

Before 

After 

1 

...       2.4     .. 

..  1.4 

11 

.     -1.3     .. 

.  2.5 

2 

...       3.6     .. 

..  8.2 

12 

1.1     .. 

.  3.3 

3 

...       1.7     .. 

..   1.0 

13 

.      0.6     .. 

.  1.9 

4 

...      0.5     .. 

..  5.6 

14 

.     -0.9     .. 

.  3.4 

5 

...     -0.3     .. 

..  1.5 

15 

.      3.3     .. 

.  4.6 

6 

...     -1.3     .. 

..  3.4 

16 

.       5.8     .. 

.-1.3 

7 

...      0.6     .. 

..  2.5 

17 

.      0.9     .. 

.  4.0 

8 

...     -2.8     . 

..  5.8 

18 

.    -0.3     .. 

.  4.7 

9 

...       2.8     .. 

..  3.9 

19 

.    -1.7     .. 

.  1.5 

10 

...      0.9     . 

..  6.4 
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tion  and  sickness,  he  had  gained  at  the  rate  of  only  0.3%. 
In  the  five  weeks'  following  his  operation  and  three  week- 
period  of  illness,  he  gained  at  the  rate  of  12.7%.  The  other 
nineteen  children  previous  to  the  operation  gained  at  the  rate 
of  0.8% ;  but  during  the  five  weeks  following  the  operation 
they  gained  at  the  rate  of  3.4%.  These  two  five- week  periods 
were  separated  by  at  least  a  week.  During  the  week  of  the 
operation  a  child  almost  invariably  lost  weight,  and  this  week 
was  allowed  so  that  recovery  from  the  effect  of  the  operation 
might  be  made,  and  the  child  would  be  in  the  same  position 
ati  the  beginning  of  the  second  five  weeks  as  he  had  been  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five. 

Carious  Teeth.  Our  results  do  not  show  a  very  marked 
effect  of  carious  teeth  on  the  per  cent  of  underweight.  There 
were  17  of  our  105  children  for  whom  no  record  was  obtained. 
Of  the  other  88  children,  25  had  no  carious  teeth.  The  re- 
maining 63  had  from  one  to  12  carious  teeth.  The  distribution 
of  the  children  with  the  average  percentage  of  underweight 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Number  of  carious  No 

teeth  Record    0123456789  10  11  12 

No.  of  children 17     25  21  12    9    8    3    3    2    2    1     1    0    1 

Average  per  cent 
underweight 10     10    9    8  13    9  10  10  16  10  13    9    0  13 

These  numbers  are  entirely  too  few  to  lead  us  to  any  clear- 
cut  conclusion,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  average  per  cent 
of  underweight  children  without  and  with  carious  teeth  re- 
mains approximately  constant.  The  one  child  who  had  12 
carious  teeth  was  only  13%  underweight,  whereas  the  six 
children  with  five  or  six  carious  teeth  were  on  the  average 
10%  underweight.  These  figures  are  suggestive,  and,  taken 
in  combination  with  the  figures  for  those  who  had  no  carious 
teeth  and  for  those  who  had  one,  they  are  decidedly  interesting. 
Twenty-five  children  had  sound  teeth.  They  averaged  10% 
underweight.  Twenty-one  children  had  one  carious  tooth,  and 
averaged  9%  underweight.  When  one  considers  that  in  the 
latter  group  were  included  four  children  of  the  "Open  Air'* 
class  who  were  only  3,  4,  6  and  6%  underweight,  we  find  that 
the  average  per  cent  of  underweight  children  who  have  one 
carious  tooth  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  per 
cent  of  children  who  have  no  carious  teeth.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  argument  for  indifference  to  the  problem  presented 
by  the  presence  of  carious  teeth ;  but  it  does  suggest  that  there 
may  be  very  faulty  conditions  of  the  teeth  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  chewing  surface  or  supplying  sufficient 
toxins  to  the  system  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion. 
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Individual  Children..  In  the  following  charts  we  have  pre- 
sented the  records  for  five  different  children  for  whose  original 
underweight  and  for  whose  later  progress  various  reasons 
might  be  given.  In  the  first  line  of  these  charts  there  is 
indicated  the  date  on  which  the  nutrition  classes  met.  The 
stars  of  the  second  and  third  .lines  indicate  that  the  child 
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took  daily  mid-morning  lunches  and  a  mid-morning  rest. 
In  every  case  where  the  child  had  a  record  of  seven  mid- 
morning  lunches  for  the  week,  he  was  given  a  red  star.  In 
the  same  way  a  blue  star  was  given  for  the  observance  of  the 
seven  rest  periods.  The  figures  in  the  left-hand  column  give 
weights  in  pounds.  The  heavy  straight  line,  in  every  case 
the  upper  line  of  the  chart,  indicates  the  average  weight 
for  children    the  same  height     as    this    child.      The  broken 
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lower  line  shows  the  weekly  increase  or  decrease.  The  last 
line  of  figures  is  the  average  daily  number  of  calories  taken 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  food  eaten  in  a  two-day 
period. 
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The  first  chart  is  for  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age  who 
was  expected  to  weigh  111  pounds.  He  actually  weighed 
about  104  pounds.  Before  entering  the  clinic,  his  meals  had 
been  very  irregular  and  he  had  not  taken  time  to  eat.  Along 
with  that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work  outside  of  school 
hours.  He  also  had  difficulty  in  breathing,  enlarged  tonsils 
and  adenoids  obstructing  the  air  passages.     The  three  records 
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which  are  given  of  his  diet  indicate  that  he  did  not  eat 
enough  for  a  boy  of  his  age  and  size.  During  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  cHnic  he  did  not  attend,  and  in  the  following 
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two  weeks  he  lost  in  ,weight,  as  recorded.  During  holiday 
week  he  made  a  decided  gain,  but  dropped  back  to  his  lowest 
point,  following  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids.  He  also  ceased  working  the  long  hours 
after  school,  and  his  gain  was  continuous  until  the  first  of 
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May,  at  which  time  he  began  jWorking  outside  of  school  hours, 
and  later  ignoring  the  daily  rest  period  and  lunch. 

Chart  No.  2  gives  a  record  of  a  problem  case.     This  child 
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is  almost  ten  years  old,  and  at  jthe  ,beginning  of  the  clinic 
was  12  per  cent  underweight.  She  had  not  been  taking  a 
sufficient  amount  of  food  ^nd  had  frequently  come  to  school 
without  any  breakfast.  She  was  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
child  and  rather  than  be  late  for  her  morning  class,  would 
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rush  off  from  home  completely  ignoring  breakfast.  Despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  fairly  regular  in  taking  the  mid-morn- 
ing lunch  provided,  the  number  of  calories  taken  daily  did  not 
increase  sufficiently  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  weight. 
Fair  progress  had  been  made  up  to  the  end  of  April,  at  which 
time  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  was  performed 
and  she  lost  more  than  two  pounds.  During  the  following 
week  she  kept  no  record  of  the  amount  of  food  taken,  and 
her  increase  in  weight  is  not  much  more  rapid  than  the 
normal  increase. 

The  various  factors  which  we  have  so  far  considered  as 
being  operative  in  preventing  or  in  bringing  about  an  increase 
in  weight  do  not  seem  to  have  played  a  part  in  this  case. 
This  suggests  that  there  may  be  other  factors  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  taken  account.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  explanation 
for  failure  to  gain  may  be  found  in  certain  emotional  disturb- 
ances. Some  of  our  children  have  had  periods  of  anxiety 
or  worry  and  have  shown  a  decrease  in  weight.  In  other 
cases  where  the  child  failed  to  gain  there  has  been  antagonism 
toward  other  members  of  the  household.  Our  data  give  no 
definite  basis  for  estimating  how  far  emotional  disturbances 
may  influence  the  process  of  digestion.  We  are  convinced, 
however,  that  in  some  cases  of  undernourishment  the  emo- 
tional disturbance  is  an  important  contributing  factor.  Can- 
non^ has  shown  that  fear  and  anger  are  attended  by  a  prompt 
cessation  of  the  churning  movement  of  the  stomach  and  the 
cessation  of  the  flow  of  gastric  juice.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  emotional  conditions  in  our  children  may  also 
have  similar  concomitants.  Further  work  in  a  nutrition  class 
will  not  be  complete  until  these  factors  have  been  studied. 

Chart  No.  3  shows  a  very  satisfactory  progress.  This 
child  was  nine  per  cent  underweight  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
use  of  tea  and  coffee  of  which  he. had  taken  much,  seemed 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  keeping  him  under-nourished. 
While  he  increased  to  a  certain  extent  the  number  of  calories 
taken,  this  increase  could  only  partially  account  for  the  rapid 
rise  in  weight  which  brought  him  by  the  end  of  May  within 
two  per  cent  of  normal.  At  this  point  he  neglects  his  daily 
rest  and  lunches,  and  on  his  only  other  return  to  the  class, 
has  made  practically  no  gain  for  a  two-week  period. 

The  record  of  another  child  who  fails  to  make  the  desired 
progress  is  shown  in  Chart  No.  4.  This  child  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  report  the  amount  of  food  taken  at  various 
times,  but  he  suffered  from  an  obstruction  in  his  breathing 

3  Cannon,  W.  B.  "  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage." 
New  York.    Appleton,  1915.    pp.  XIII+311. 
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through  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids.  It 
seems  evident  in  this  case  that  rest  and  lunches  are  not 
sufficient  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  weight  when  such  factors 
as  breathing  obstructions  are  permitted  to  operate. 

Eliminations.  Of  the  105  children  enrolled,  15  were  elimin- 
ated. Two  of  these  graduated.  That  is,  before  the  period 
of  the  nutrition  classes  elapsed,  they  had  reached  normal 
weight  for  their  height.  The  other  13  children  were  excluded 
from  the  class  for  various  reasons.  Sometimes  the  diffi- 
culty was  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  have  an 
essential  operation  for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids 
performed.  They  could  not  see  the  necsssity  of  having  the 
child  in  good  physical  condition;  and  the  handicap  of  ob- 
structed breathing  was  too  great  to  be  overcome.  In  other 
cases  the  children  were  unruly  and  indifferent  to  the  procedure. 
They  disrupted  the  class  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  other 
children  to  benefit  by  the  instructions.  The  situation  with  those 
children  indicates  the  difference  between  the  conduct  of  a 
nutrition  class  and  the  conduct  of  a  hospital  clinic  for  mal- 
nutrition. In  the  latter  there  are  found  only  those  children 
whose  parents  have  realized  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
children  have  been  brought  to  the  clinic  in  order  that  advice 
may  be  given  concerning  the  best  method  of  treatment.  The 
parents  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  for  instruction  which 
will  enable  them  to  take  better  care  of  the  child.  In  the  nutri- 
tion class,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gather  together  those  whose 
parents  may  not  have  realized  that  these  children  were  not 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  others.  They  are  not  coming  for 
instruction  or  advice  and  when  some  outsider  suggests  that 
different  care  is  necessary,  they  may  be,  if  not  resentful,  at 
least  indifferent.  Some  means  of  gaining  their  interest  and 
cooperation  must  be  devised  if  the  methods  of  the  nutrition 
class  are  to  be  beneficial.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  interest  the  parent  in  the  success  of  the  child. 
Some  children  were  not  put  into  good  physical  condition. 
The  reason  was  not  alone  the  parents'  indifference  but  also 
the  impossibility  of  making  satisfactory  hospital  arrangements 
for  the  children  at  the  time  of  operation. 

What  is  Done  in  Organizing  and  Conducting  a  Nutrition 

Class 

Weigh,  and  Measure  the  Height  of  the  Children.  The! 
initial  step  in  organizing  the  nutrition  class  is  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  the  children.  The  height  being  deter- 
mined, the  average  weight  for  that  height  can  be  obtained 
By  referring  to  the  following  table: 
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TABLE  OF  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT* 
Boys  Girls 


Age 
2 

Height 

32  ... 

33  ... 

34  ... 

Weight 

27 

29 

30 

32 

33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

43 

45 

48 

50 

51 

53 

54 

60 

62 

65 

68 

71 

77 

80 

82 

85 

90 

95 

99 

103 

107 

114 

121 

Age 
2 

Height 
....  32  ... 
....  33  ... 
....  34  ... 
.. ..  35  ... 
....  36  ... 

Weight 

26 

28 

29 

3 

35  ... 

36  ... 

37  . . . 

31 

32 

....  37  ... 

34 

4 

38  ... 

.  .   39 

4 

....  38  ... 
....  39  ... 
....  40  ... 
....  41  . . . 
....  42  . . . 

35 

37 

40  . . . 

38 

41  .. . 

40 

5 

42  . .  . 

43  . . . 

42 

6 

....  43  ... 
44  .. . 

43 

6 

44  . . . 

45  . . . 

45 

....  45  . . . 

46 

7 

46  . . . 

47 

7 

....  46  . . . 
47  . .  . 

48 

50 

. .  . .  48  . . . 

8 

....  48  ... 
....  49  ... 

52 

8 

49  ... 

50  . . . 

.  51 

54 

9 

9 

....  50  . . . 
...  51  . . . 

57 

60 

10 

52  ... 

53  . . . 

10 

....  52  ... 
....  53  ... 

63 

67 

11 

12 

54  ... 

55  . . . 

56  . . . 

57  . . . 

11 

12.:::: 

....  54  ... 
....  55  . . . 
....  56  ... 
....  57  . . . 

70 

74 

79 

84 

13 

58  ... 

59  . . . 

13 

....  58  ... 
....  59  . . . 

89 

93 

14 

60  . . . 

. .  . .  61 

14 

....  60  . . . 
....  61  . . . 

98 

102 

15! '.'.'.'. 

62  ... 

63  ... 

15 

16 

....  62  . . . 
....  63  . . . 

107 

112 

64 

16 

65  . . . 

This  table  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  data  furnished 
by  Holt,  Burk,  and  Boas.  The  ;first  and  fourth  columns 
give  ages.  In  the  second  and  the  fifth  columns  the  heights  of 
children  are  given  by  steps  of  one  inch.  The  third  and  sixth 
columns  give  the  corresponding  weight  for  those  particular 
heights.  These  figures  are  for  the  nearest  pound  or  inch 
for  the  various  ages.  The  number  of  inches  between  suc- 
cessive years   is   then  taken  and   a  proportional   increase  in 

*  The  measurements  for  children  below  the  age  of  5  are  taken  from 
the  data  furnished  by  Holt,  and  the  measurements  are  for  children 
exactly  2,  3,  and  4  years  of  age.  From  5  years  on  the  measurements 
for  each  year  are  for  all  the  children  between  two  successive  years. 
For  example:  the  measurements  for  those  called  5  years  old  are  for 
all  children  in  the  sixth  year  of  life.  This  means  that  the  average 
age  of  the  group  is  five  and  one-half  years.  In  the  same  way  the 
measurements  are  given  for  6-year-old  children,  7-year-old  children, 
etc. 
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pounds  is  calculated.  Between  the  years  15  and  16  a  boy 
increases  two  inches  in  height.  In  the  same  time  he  in- 
creases   in   weight    14   pounds.     For   each    inch   increase   in 
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height  he  is  considered,  therefore,  to  increase  seven  pounds 
in  weight.  Suppose  a  boy  measures  42  inches  in  height.  If 
he  were  the  average  weight,  he  would  be  41  pounds.  Or, 
if  one  were  52  inches  high  he  should  weigh  65  pounds.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  boy  weighs  only  58  pounds.    He  is  seven 
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pounds  underweight.  That  is,  he  weighs  more  than  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  child  of  his  height.  The  height 
and  weight  of  every  child  with  the  percentage  over  or  under 
weight  are  determined  in  the  same  way.  All  children  who  are 
7%  or  more  underweight  ;nay  be  considered  candidates  for 
a  nutrition  class. 

Instruct  Them  in  Health  Habits.  The  nutrition  class  works 
on  the  assumption  that  every  child  wants  to  be  like  other 
children.  "  All  girls  want  to  be  attractive  and  beautiful.  They 
also  want  to  do  as  other  girls  do — dance,  swim,  and  play 
tennis.  Every  boy  wants  to  be  athletic.  The  desire  to  play 
base  ball  and  foot  ball  can  always  be  aroused  in  him  suffici- 
ently to  cause  him  to  do  almost  anything  to  gain  a  good 
physical  condition  for  that  purpose.""* 

To  bring  about  the  necessary  competition,  various  methods 
are  used.  One  of  the'  most  important  of  these  is  the  use 
of  a  chart.  The  one  which  has  been  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose is  shown  in  Chart  V.  The  name  of  the  child  is  printed 
in  large  letters,  and  then  his  age,  grade,  original  height  and 
weight  are  recorded.  Along  with  this  are  given  his  normal 
weight,  the  number  of  pounds  and  the  per  cent  underweight. 
The  chart  is  arranged  to  contain  the  results  for  thirty  meet- 
ings of  the  nutrition  class.  These  meeetings  are  indicateed 
in  the  fourth  line  of  the  chart  by  the  numbers  from  1  to 
30.  In  the  column  corresponding  to  each  of  these  numbers 
the  weight  which  the  child  has  reached  is  recorded.  The 
weights  are  given  in  the  left-hand  column,  the  lowest  num- 
ber in  the  column  being  one  or  two  pounds  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  child  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  class.  The 
normal  weight  line  is  shown  by  the  heavy  straight  line  run- 
ning diagonally  upward  across  the  chart.  The  record  of 
the  weekly  weighing  is  shown  by  the  lower  line. 

Those  factors  which  have  been  found  to  be  most  import- 
ant in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  under-nourishment  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  positive  or  helpful  and  negative  or 
detrimental.  The  positive  or  helpful  group  includes  the  ob- 
servance of  a  daily  rest  period  and  the  taking  of  a  daily 
lunch.  These  two  things  are  necessary  because  the  child, 
being  ill,  lacks  the  vitality  or  energy  to  carry  him  through 
the  ordinary  day.  He  is  unable  through  the  night  to  store 
up  sufficient  energy.  He  is  also  unable  with  the  ordinary  three 
meals  to  assimilate  enough  to  bring  him  up  to  normal  weight. 
More  frequent  rest  periods  and  more  frequent  meals  are 
necessary.     Eating  more  food  at  the  three  designated  periods 

*  Emerson,  W.  R.  P.  Measured  Feeding  for  Older  Children.  Bost. 
Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.,  1914.  Vol.  170,  pp.  80-83. 
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is  not  so  beneficial  as  a  smaller  quantity  taken  more  fre- 
quently. The  third  positive  factor  is  the  actual  number  of 
calories  taken.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  not  taking  sufficient  food.  To  determine  whether 
or  not  the  amount  is  sufficient  a  record  should  be  kept  of 
all  the  food  taken  on  two  successive  days  and  the  average 
daily  amount  determined.  The  child  records  in  a  "Diet  Book'* 
the  number  of  slices  of  bread,  the  ounces  of  milk,  the  table- 
spoonsful  of  cereals,  the  amount  of  meats  and  of  all  other 
things  consumed  in  all  the  meals  of  two  days.  For  most 
of  these  children,  the  amount  should  not  be  less  than  2,000 
calories ;  and  children  have  been  found  who,  without  any 
disturbance  to  the  digestion,  could  take  as  many  as  3,500 
calories  per  day. 

In  order  to  check  up  on  these  [three  positive  factors,  the 
first  three  lines  of  the  chart  are  used.  The  actual  number 
of  calories  is  recorded.  If  a  child  takes  the  mid-morning 
lunch  and  observes  the  mid-morning  rest  period,  a  red  and 
blue  star,  respectively,  are  inserted  in  the  corresponding 
column  for  the  week.  If  he  fails  to  do  either  of  these  things 
daily,  he  is  credited  with  the  actual  number  of  days  of  the 
week  in  which  he  fulfilled  the  requirements. 

The  negative  or  detrimental  factors  in  the  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition are  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
the  presence  of  defective  teeth,  and  the  use  of  stimulants, 
usually  tea  and  coflfee.  The  last  three  lines  of  the  chart 
are  devoted  to  a  record  concerning  these  factors.  If  the  child 
has  no  need  of  an  operation  for  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
this  line  remains  clear.  If  ,an  operation  is  necessary,  a  black 
seal  is  placed  in  the  column  which  includes  the  results  found 
in  the  first  meeting  of  the  nutrition  class.  For  each  succes- 
sive week  this  is  'repeated  until  the  breathing  obstruction 
has  been  removed  and  the  line  from  that  point  on  remains, 
clear.  The  number  of  defective  teeth  is  recorded.  If  in. 
the  beginning  all  the  teeth  are  sound,  the  line  remains  white. 
As  the  dental  work  is  done  and  the  defective  teeth  removed 
or  cared  far,  the  number  becomes  smaller  until  all  the  teeth 
are  sound,  and  from  that  point  on  the  line  is  a  clear  record. 
In  the  same  way  with  the  use  of  tea  or  coffee,  the  number  of 
days  when  the  child  indulges  is  recorded.  The  largest  possible 
number  is  seven ;  and  as  soon  as  he  eliminates  tea  and  coflFee 
from  the  diet,  the  line  becomes  white  and  is  only  again 
marred  when  the  child  indulges  in  the  prohibited  stimulants. 
The  two  classes  of  factors  are  diflferentiated  in  the  following^ 
way.  For  the  positive  or  helpful  the  aim  is  to  get  a  star 
or  a  large  number   for  every   week.     For   the   negative   or 
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detrimental  factors  the  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  black  marks 
and  have  a  clear  record  all  across  the  chart. 

As  the  children  enter  the  room  for  the  nutrition  class,  they 
find  arranged  against  the  wall  the  charts  for  all  the  children. 
At  one  end  of  the  line  we  place  the  chart  of  the  child  who 
has  made  the  greatest  gain  since  the  previous  meeting.  The 
chart  of  the  child  who  has  gained  the  least  or  lost  the  most 
during  the  week  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  To 
the  first  chart  a  gold  star  is  attached  which  will  stand  for 
the  child  always  as  an  emblem  of  accomplishment  in  that 
particular  week;  and  he  will  be  stimulated  to  make  ever 
greater  efforts  to  have  as  many  gold  stars  on  his  chart  as 
he  possibly  can.  In  this  way  he  has  not  only  the  general 
competition  of  reaching  the  normal  weight  line  first,  but  he 
has  the  specific  task  of  making  the  greatest  gain  every  week 
he  is  in  the  class. 

As  the  children  take  their  places,  they  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  order  of  the  charts.  At  the  one  end  are 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  gain;  at  the  other  end  are 
those  who  have  made  the  least.  The  instructor  then  takes 
up  the  various  factors  which  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  causing  the  gain,  in  preventing  a  larger  gain,  or  in  causing 
an  actual  loss.  Of  these  factors  there  isi  a  considerable 
number.  Some  of  them  (we  have  already  dicussed  in  the  two 
groups  of  helpful  and  detrimental  factors.  Certain  other 
conditions  are  important,  and  they  are  also  considered  in  the 
discussion.  If  a  child  uses  ,water  as  a  flush  with  his  meals 
and  washes  the  food  down  without  proper  mastication,  he 
may  be  taking  a  great  many  calories  but  with  the  food  in 
such  condition  that  he  derives  no  benefit  from  it.  The  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  eliminate  water  from  the  meals  unless 
it  be  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  food  in  the  mouth.  .  The 
number  of  hours  of  sleep  and  whether  the  child  sleeps  where 
he  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  whether  he  is  taking 
so  much  exercise  in  play  or  work  that  he  becomes  excessively 
fatigued,  are  lall  factors  which  the  instructor  considers  in 
his  teaching  of  the  children. 

The  question  of  what  to  eat  is  sometimes  stressed.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  change  the  diet  of  the  family.  What 
is  eaten  is  first  ascertained  by  studying  the  records  which 
the  children  submit  of  their  actual  food.  In  those  cases  where 
the  proportion  or  amount  is  not  satisfactory,  certain  changes 
may  be  suggested.  Such  recommendations  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  individual's  preferences  and  habits.  Many 
children  do  not  take  sufficient  cereal  or  milk  and  they  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  high  caloric  value  of  these  two  foods. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  reason  for  not  taking  them 
is  a  disHke  for  them.  A  hking  for  them  may  be  developed. 
It  cannot  be  imposed  arbitrarily.  As  Bayliss'^  says  "  The 
change  of  any  habit  is  apt  to  cause  at  first  a  feeling  of  want. 
This  want  is  purely  mental  or  psychological."  The  demands 
of  the  body  may  be  met  in  large  part  by  cereals  and  milk, 
but  any  change  in  diet  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  child,  and 
such  a  possibility  must  be  considered  by  any  one  attempting 
to  feed  school  children.  As  the  author  above  named  says 
"  It  has  been  noted  that  Irish  peasants  used  to  the  consump- 
tion of  voluminous  rations  of  potatoes  have  complained  of 
hunger  and  even  of  starvation  when  given  food  of  greater 
value  but  of  smaller  bulk.  Similarly,  Bavarian  peasants, 
used  to  bread,  complain  if  given  a  diet  of  meat."  The  likes 
and  dislikes  of  children  in  regard  to  food  may  seem  to  an 
adult  merely  whim  or  fancy.  As  such  they  are  neverthe- 
less real  and  must  be  considered  when  we  attempt  to  meet 
the  problem  of  under-nourishment  by  supplying  quantities 
of  food.  Not  only  the  racial  characteristics,  but  the  group 
preferences  must  all  be  considered  when  planning  a  diet. 
The  food  which  has  high  caloric  value,  may,  because  of  its 
strangeness,  be  entirely  unsatisfactory;  and  the  children  who 
are  supposed  to  eat  it  must  be  educated  gradually. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  nutrition  class 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  problem  must  be  met  not 
alone  by  school  feeding,  but  also  by  an  educational  procedure. 
If  it  were  possible  to  bring  a  child  up  to  normal  weight  by 
a  simple  process  of  feeding,  there  iwould  still  be  an  important 
element  of  the  nutrition  class  completely  ignored.  The  edu- 
cational side  of  the  question  would  not  be  touched.  This  is 
an  important  phase.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  a  child  up 
to  normal  weight  and  leave  him  without  habits  which  would 
continue  him  in  that  condition.  Rather  it  is  essential  that 
during  the  process  of  return  to  normal  weight  he  should 
have  acquired  something  which  would  carry  over  and  have 
an  important  influence  on  his  future  life.  He  must  be  edu- 
cated in  matters  of  personal  health  and  hygiene,  in  the  reasons 
for  eliminating  certain  things  such  as  the  use  of  coffee,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  observance  of  certain  other  things  such 
as  the  amount  of  food,  periods  of  sleep  and  rest,  slow  eating, 
etc.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  nutrition  class,  a  child  has  failed  in 
getting  these  fundamental  elements,  even  though  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  normal  weight,  the  function  of  the  nutrition 
class  has  not  been  served.     Knowing  why  it  is  necessary  to 

"5  Bayliss,  W.  M.  The  Physiology  of  Food  and  Economy  in  Diet. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1917.    p.  94. 
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do  certain  things  and  having  formed  a  habit  of  doing  them, 
the  child  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  face  further  diffi- 
culties than  though  he  had  been  just  passed  on  well  equipped 
for  the  moment,  but  with  no  background  of  experience  to 
maintain  that  position. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I.  Every  child  should  be  weighed  and  measured  and  those 
who  are  as  much  as  seven  per  cent  underweight  for  their 
height  should  be  selected  for  nutrition  classes. 

II.  Provision  of  food  is  not  in  itself  adequate  to  solve 
the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

III.  Habits  such  as  rapid  eating,  using  water  as  a  flush, 
eating  when  excessively  fatigued  or  irregularly,  should  be 
corrected. 

IV.  Stimulants  such  as  tea  and  coffee  must  be  eliminated. 

V.  Physical  defects,  such  as  naso-pharangeal  obstructions, 
must  be  removed. 

VI.  The  amount  of  food  should  be  carefully  measured. 
A  record, of  two  consecutive  days'  consumption  is  a  fairly 
reliable  index  for  a  week. 

VII.  Rest  and  food  should  be  given  at  not  too  long  in- 
tervals. A  mid-morning  lunch  and  rest  are  needed  by  those 
children  who  are  unable  to  store  up  a  reserve  of  energy. 

VIII.  The  Nutrition  Class  offers  an  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing many  children  hygiene  and  health  habits.  The  com- 
petitive spirit  is  aroused.  The  chart  shows  actual  gains  or 
losses,  and  the  children  see  the  connection  between  these 
changes  and  the  things  that  are  spoken  of  as  causes. 
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The  Conversation 


By  G.  C.  and  Julia  Brandenburg,  Purdue  University 


In  an  article  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  of  March  1915  an 
account  was  given  of  the  language  development  of  our  daugh- 
ter G  during  the  fourth  year.  The  data  presented  in  that 
article  were  largely  of  the  vocabulary  growth.  In  the  present 
article  we  |shall  attempt  to  describe  some  other  phases  of  G's 
linguistic  growth  during  the  fourth  year. 

During  the  time  the  study  was  being  made  we  lived  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  gradu- 
ate work  and  teaching  in  the  University.  There  was  naturally 
a  good  deal  of  studying,  reading,  writing,  and  discussion  of 
educational  matters  in  the  home  at  that  time  as  there  has 
always  been.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  should  not  be 
reflected  in  the  child's  language  as  ^G  has  always  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  activities  of  the  home  and  is  never 
satisfied  in  being  a  mere  spectator.  She  insists  on  taking  part 
in  everything  and  manifests  considerable  annoyance  when 
there  is  discussion  in  her  presence  which  she  cannot,  at  least, 
partially  understand. 

When  G  was  40  months  of  age  a  record  was  made  of  her 
conversation  for  an  entire  day  and  this  was  repeated  just  12 
months  later  when  she  was  52  months  old.  i  It  was  naturally 
more  difficult  to  record  verbatim  all  she  said  during  the  day 
in  the  latter  case.  We  used  an  improvised  system  of  short- 
hand and  took  turns  writing,  each  working  about  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Even  then,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  everything 
down  precisely  as  it  was  uttered.  As  an  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  mental  growth  such  records  are  obviously  of  consid- 
erable value  for  if  the  vocabulary  record  represents  the  "lin- 
guistic tool  chest"  of  the  child,  the  conversation  record  indi- 
cates the  facility  with  which  the  "  tools  "  are  used. 

The  following  table  presents  an  analysis  of  the  day's  speech 
hour  by  hour: 
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TABLE   I 

Hours 7:00 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

6:00  7:00  Total 

Words 

spoken....  1495 

925 

1256 

968 

1496 

1366 

1224 

662 

1511 

1196 

1241 

1183 

406  14.930 

Singing  and 
Babbling.   282 

365 

73 

140 

50 

70 

0 

10 

30 

15 

10 

130 

130 

1.305 

•Questions..      40 

18 

32 

28 

27 

31 

37 

13 

34 

32 

71 

31 

3 

397 

Meaningless 

questions .       0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Sentences..   209 

104 

163 

123 

184 

163 

158 

87 

184 

180 

177 

175 

60 

1.967 

Average 

words   per 

sentence..   7.1 

8.9 

7.7 

7.8 

8.1 

8.3 

7.7 

7.6 

8.2 

6.6 

7.0 

6.7 

6.7 

7.5 

Minutes 

silent 0 

0 

12 

7* 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Use  of  I,  me, 

my  &  mine  152 

72 

59 

50 

97 

86 

81 

30 

62 

70 

88 

73 

38 

958 

Use  of  you 

&  yours .  .     73 

24 

47 

36 

42 

51 

26 

21 

43 

37 

52 

40 

3 

495 

Use  of  we. 

our  &     us       3 

11 

14 

1 

1 

0 

27 

2 

5 

2 

8 

5 

2 

81 

Use  of 

Mamma. ,     75 

29 

53 

47 

33 

48 

64 

14 

24 

42 

52 

19 

8 

327 

Use  of  Papa    38 

18 

23 

15 

13 

21 

27 

25 

44 

29 

40 

33 

1 

508 

♦Humming  during  these  seven  minutes. 

Total  Words. — The  total  number  of  words  uttered  is  not 
quite  |S0  large  as  it  would  have  been  if  G  had  not  spent  20 
minutes  of  the  two  o'clock  period  in  the  library  looking  at 
picture  books ;  during  this  time  none  of  her  speech  could  well 
be  recorded.  There  were  two  other  periods  spent  out  of  doors 
walking  when  it  was  impossible  to  record  all  that  was  said. 
These  two  amounted  to  40  minutes.  She  uttered  during  the 
day, '  according  .to  the  record,  14,930  words,  an  average  of 
1244  words  per  hour.  At  40  months  of  age,  one  year  before 
this,  she  spoke  11,623  words  in  the  day,  an  average  of  950 
per  hour.  Children  evidently  jdifTer  greatly  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  liguistic  expression  during  the  day.  We  have 
always  considered  G  rather  talkative.  Mrs.  Nice's  daughter 
E,  at  63  months  used  only  10,500  words  in  a  day,  but  one  of 
Bell's  children  used  15,230  words  at  three  and  one  half  years 
of  age  while  another  of  four  years  found  use  for  14,996.  None 
of  the  children  reported  by  Gale  used  so  large  a  number,  be- 
ing younger  children.  It  is  quite  obvious  from  these  records 
that  G  is  not  abnormal  in  the  number  of  words  used  in  a  day. 

Singing  and  Babbling. — It  is  interesting  to  note  how  large 
a  part  music  plays  in  the  daily  life  of  a  child.  While  it  was 
not  possible  in  every  case  to  record  ithe  syllables  and  words 
just  as  they  were  uttered,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  the  number 
of  these  and  so  it  is  believed  that  this  is  approximately  correct. 
It  will  be  noted  that  singing  is  recorded  in  the  one  o'clock 
period.  The  detailed  record  shows  that  the  child  hummed  sev- 
eral times  during  the  hour  but  used  no  words.  Thus  there 
was  not  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  some  musical  expression 
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did  not  occur.  The  most  musical  periods  seem  to  be  early  in 
the  day,  in  this  case  during  the  first  two  waking  hours.  In 
considering  this  phase  of  G's  expression,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ishe  has  never  been  able  to  carry  a  tune  and  appar- 
ently only  distinguishes  between  different  airs  by  the  words. 
Frequently  the  singing  is  a  matter  of  chanting  some  ordinary 
phrase  in  a  rhythmical  manner  as :  "See  my  dollie,  see  my  dol- 
lie."  Very  frequently  such  chanting  is  accompanied  by" 
rhythmical  motions  of  some  part,  or  of  all  of  the  body.  There 
is  still  a  small  amount  of  pure  rhythmical  babbling  such  as-: 
"Rub  dub  de  da,"  "Zuz  zuz  ze  ze,"  ,etc.  This  is  always  in 
rhythm,  and  frequently  has  some  semblance  to  a  tune.  It  thus 
appears  that  G  is  still  in  the  rhythm,  or  lowest,  stage  of  musi- 
cal development,  a  stage  which  many  children  of  her  age  have 
passed,  but  (one  beyond  which  a  small  percentage  of  children 
never  go. 

Questions. — The  total  number  of  questions  asked  during  the- 
day  was  397,  an  average  of  33  per  hour.  A  year  before,  ;she 
asked  376  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  there  has  been  little 
change  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  interrogation  is  concerned. 
There  are,  however,  slight  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  probably  significant.  There  are  not  more- 
than  five  of  the  397  questions  jwhich  appear  to  have  been  asked 
merely  to  be  getting  attention  or  to  be  talking  and  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  not  bona  fide.  As  far  as- 
possible  we  have  always  answered  G's  questions  when  they 
were  genuine,  as  they  usually  were.  The  following  are  typi- 
cal questions  from  G's  speech  at  52  months  of  age : 

(On  the  street  passing  Mr.  Schumacher's  house  which  was 
being  remodeled.) 
G.     Papa,  where's  Mr.  Schumacher? 

F.  At  his  store  I  suppose. 

G.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  tear  his  house  down  ? 

F.  He  was,  but  he  has  to  stay  at  the  store. 

G.  O,  so  he  hired  some  other  men  to  take  his  house  down,. 

did  he? 

F.  Yes. 

G.  Does  he  stay  at  the  store  all  the  time? 
(To  her  father  writing.) 

G.     Are  you  tired.  Papa? 

F.  Yes. 

G.  It's  too  bad  isn't  it,  Mamma?     I  wish    I    had    a    Httle 

brother  or  sister  to  do  all  that  work,  i  Now,  do  you  see  ? 
Say,  Papa,  why  don't  you  let  me  do  that  work  and  thea 
you  wouldn't  get  so  tired? 
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Questions  at  ,40  months  of  age  : 
G.     Papa,  do  you  want  my  buggy  fixed  so  it  won't  make  so 
much  noise?    This  way,  Papa?    Mamma  where  are  you 
going? 
At  this  age  the  child's  mind  seldom  remained  on  one  subject 
long  enough  to  ask  more  than  two  or  three  questions  about  it 
and  then  it  would  jump  to  some  other  subject  perhaps  entirely 
foreign  to  the  first.  More  often  only  one  or  two  questions  were 
asked  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  topic  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  from  her  speech  at  42  months : 
G.     (To  her  aunt)  Aunt  Laura,  did  you  change  your  mind? 
A.     No. 

G.     Did  you  go  out  to  your  farm  ? 
A.     Yes. 
G.     I  can  turn  the  water  on.    I'm  going  to  wash  my  hands. 

Dinner  (At  the  table). 
G.     How  do  we  make  high  chairs.  Mamma?     Aunt  Laura, 

where's,  my Here's  my  fork.     Give  me  my  knife 

and  spoon  and  fork  and  knife.     Am  I  dressed?    Will 
you  put  that  down.  Papa  ?    Dinner  is  served.  Mamma. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  questions  asked  by  a  nor- 
mal child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  it  is  really  no  wonder 
that  parents  often  acquire  the  habit  of  answering  most  ques- 
tions with,  "  I  don't  know  "  or,  "  Keep  still,  don't  bother  me," 
etc.  And  still,  when  we  see  what  a  small  percentage  of  the 
child's  questions  are  without  a  quite  definite  purpose  to  the 
child,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  adopt  a  more  intelligent 
method  of  dealing  with  the  questions;  otherwise  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  is  bound  to  suffer.  True,  the  child 
must  not  be  encouraged  in  asking  all  sorts  of  silly  questions 
or  in  repeating  questions  over  and  over  again  thus  developing  a 
sort  of  artificiality  or  afifectedness  in  his  expression.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  this  practice  as  well  as  the  other  ex- 
treme be  avoided  for  the  welfare  of  his  mental  life.  Only 
by  careful  and  constant  observation  in  each  case  is  it  possible 
for  the  parent  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  sane  course. 

Sentences. — As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  there  were 
spoken  during  the  day,  1873,  one  year  previous.  A  consid- 
erably larger  number  of  words  and  sentences  were  spoken  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  day  than  in  any  other.  The  child  seems 
to  awaken  in  the  morning  full  of  energy  and  enthusisasm 
which  manifests  itself  in  an  outburst  of  linguistic  expression. 
The  average  number  of  words  per  sentence  for  the  entire 
>day  is  approximately  7.5,  as  against  an  average  of  6.6  the 
preceding  year.    The  number  of  words  per  sentence  seems  to 
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be  small  in  the  first  period  of  the  day  and  during  the  last  four 
periods.  The  separation  of  the  child's  conversation  into  sen- 
tences is  in  many  cases  an  arbitrary  matter  since  several  sen- 
tences are  frequently  run  together  without  much  attention  to 
inflection  in  the  child's  haste  and  enthusisam  in  telling  some- 
thing. The  following  paragraph  illustrates  G's  sentence  struc- 
ture where  it  is  at  about  its  best  on  this  day: 

"Mamma,  I'm  goin'  to  have  you  wash  this  when  it  gets 
dirty.  Yes,  the  lace'U  get  dirty,  but  I'll  have  you  take  the  lace 
off  when  you  wash  it.  See,  just  like  this?  Well,  Mamma, 
where  shall  I  put  my  other,  pillow  'cause  it  takes  all  the  room 
here  ?  Mamma,  I  tell  you.  We'll  put  this  here  'cause  it's  clean. 
Uhuh.  I  know  where  I'll  put  it  now.  I'll  have  them  lay  down 
here  and  then  when  I  want  them  to  sit  up  I'll  have  them  sit 
up  here." 

The  following  illustrates  the  sentence  structure  at  the  same 
period  of  the  day  one  year  before : 

"Are  you  going  to  let  the  hen  out  ?  Take  hold  my  hand.  I 
am  starved  to  death.  I  want  an  orange.  I  am  hungry.  I 
don't  like  bread  without  butter.  We  don't  have  bread  after 
we've  had  orange.  Mamma.  I  can  find  a  big  piece  when  it's 
good." 

The  sentence  structure  has  become,  during  the  year,  some- 
what more  complex,  a  little  smoother,  and  slightly  more  co- 
herent; and  it  is  perfectly  evident,  if  our  observations  can  be 
relied  upon  to  any  degree,  that  G's  mental  operations  have 
been  modified  in  precisely  the  same  ways. 

Amount  of  Silence. — At  no  time  during  the  entire  day  ex- 
cept when  she  was  in  the  library,  was  G  silent  for  a  period 
to  exceed  four  minutes,  and  the  total  amount  of  time  that  she 
was  linguistically  inactive  outside  the  time  spent  in  the  library 
was  only  ,19  minutes.  No  record  was  made,  however,  of  si- 
lence where  the  periods  were  less  than  one-half  minute  in 
length.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  believe  that  a  child  can  maintain 
such  an  incessant  linguistic  bombardment  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  yet  it  takes  little  observation  of  children  of  G's  age  to  con- 
vince one  that  this  is  characteristic  of  a  normal  child.  Natur- 
ally, a  child  would  ordinarly  be  compelled  to  be  quiet  more  of 
the  time  than  was  G  on  this  particular  day  since  others  in  the 
family  would  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in 
conversation.  In  this  respect  the  day  could  not  be  considered 
entirely  normal.  In  view  of  this  tendency  to  constant  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  growing  child,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  hardships  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  child  when 
he  is  put  into  the  typical  public  school  where  he  is  attached 
to  an  uncomfortable  seat  and  compelled  to  sit  quiet  and  silent 
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for  from  one  to  three  hours  at  a  time.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
children  whisper,  talk  aloud  or  write  notes  in  spite  of  iron- 
clad rules?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  innocent,  happy,  cheer- 
ful and  open  countenanced  child  starting  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember comes  back  in  June,  shy,  indifferent,  secretive  and  life- 
less? 

Personal  Pronouns. — If  one  should  assume  as  some  psycho- 
logists have  that  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  indicative 
of  the  development  of  the  self  concept,  then  the  use  of  this 
pronoun  in  its  various  forms  becomes  an  interesting  topic. 
Every  other  sentence,  that  is,  one  half  of  all  the  sentences 
the  child  used  during  the  day,  contain  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun in  some  form.  The  total  number  of  uses  of  this  term 
for  the  day  was  958,  while  the  corresponding  number  for  one 
year  before  was  860.  The  ratio  of  first  personal  pronouns  to 
other  words  was  therefore,  at  forty  months  one  to  exery  13.5 
and  at  52  months  one  to  every  15.6.  One  might  conclude  from 
this  that,  while  the  egoistic  tendency  is  still  strong  in  G,  the 
number  of  uses  of  this  term  being  regarded  as  an  index,  it  is 
apparently  losing  some  of  its  relative  importance.  This  con- 
clusion is  slightly  supported,  by  the  facts  concerning  the  uses 
of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  second  and  third  persons  for 
we  expect  a  decrease  in  the  egoistic  to  be  paralleled  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  altruistic  tendency  indicated  by  a  growth  in  the 
"you"  and  "we"  elements.  The  second  personal  pronoun  was 
used  aproximately  500  times  during  the  course  of  the  day  at 
52  months  of  age,  or  once  for  every  29.8  words  of  conversa- 
tion. At  40  months  of  age  this  term  is  found  375  times  in  the 
day's  conversation  or  once  for  every  31.6  words.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  small  increase  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  "you'^ 
and  "we"  elements  in  the  child's  speech. 

The  writer  does  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  significance 
of  these  observations.  It  would  be  necesary  to  have  consider- 
able more  data  of  a  similar  nature  before  attempting  much 
generalization.  The  child  gets  its  mode  and  form  of  expres- 
sion almost  wholly  through  imitation  of  the  expression  of  his 
associates.  As  the  expresion  develops  in  complexity,  more  and 
more  does  it  tend  to  become  an  exact  reproduction  of  their 
pronunciation,  vocabulary,  form  and  style.  There  is  little  in 
the  behavior  of  the  child,  aside  from  the  language,  at  this 
stage  to  indicate  that  the  developing  use  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns is  of  great  significance  so  far  as  the  growth  of  egoistic 
and  altruistic  tendencies  are  concerned. 

The  Terms  ''Papa''  and  " Mamma''. — The  number  of  uses 
of  these  words  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  determine.     It 
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was  thought  that  by  careful  study  of  the  uses  of  the  two 
terms  some  idea  might  be  gained,  first,  of  the  relative  import- 
ance from  the  child's  viewpoint  of  the  two  parents,  and  second, 
of  the  mere  amount  of  attention  which  the  child  demands  from 
the  parents.  ;  Naturally  this  would  vary  greatly  with  different 
types  of  children  and  with  different  kinds  of  homes.  The 
first  difficulty  encountered  in  our  study  was  the  fact  that  the 
child  does  not  always  use  the  word  Papa  or  Mamma  when 
addressing  the  parent  and  the  second  was  that  she  does  not  al- 
ways use  these  words  to  call  for  any  sort  of  attention  at  all. 
In  atempting  to  make  out  the  relative  amount  of  reference  to 
each  of  the  parents,  one  is  compelled  to  use  his  personal  judg- 
ment in  a  great  many  cases.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  are 
therefore,  partially  an  approximation.  The  words  Papa  and 
Mamma  are  most  frequently  used  in  asking  questions  and  in 
these  cases  practically  always  require  a  response.  Even  where 
the  words  lare  not  used  in  sentences  or  put  in  the  form  of 
questions,  a  response  of  some  kind  is  usually  expected  from 
the  parent.  The  fact  that  G  calls  upon  the  mother  or  used  the 
term  Mamma  about  forty  times  an  hour  during  the  entire  day 
and  on  the  father  only  about  twenty-seven  times  per  hour 
suggests  that  the  mother  enters  much  more  largely  into  the 
mental  life  of  the  child  at  this  stage  of  development  than  does 
the  father.  There  are  many  and  obvious  reasons,  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  why  this  should  be  true.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  were  there  other  children  in  the  family, 
the  child's  attention  would  not  be  directed  to  the  parents  so 
continuously.  In  any  event  this  data  indicates  the  almost  in- 
comprehensible demands  which  the  child  makes  upon  the  par- 
ent's attention.  It  also  indicates  how  intimate  is  the  relation 
between  the  parents'  mental  characteristics  and  the  child's 
mental  development  and  to  what  extent  the  child's  mental  de- 
velopment and  mental  status  are  linked  with  add  molded  by 
its  parental  environment. 

The  One-Day  Vocabulary 

In  making  up  the  vocabulary  of  words  used  during  the  day,, 
verb  inflections  have  been  listed  as  separate  words,  but  the 
names  of  43  persons  and  six  places  have  been  omitted.  There 
were  51  of  the  verb  inflections.  If  these  are  subtracted,  the 
vocabulary  as  indicated  in  the  table  would  be  decreased  ta 
901.  Including  the  proper  nouns  and  the  verb  variants,  the 
total  number  of  different  words  used  is  seen  to  be  999. 

At  40  months  of  age  G  used  859  different  words  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  conversation.  She  had  at  that  time  a  vocab- 
ulary of  approximately  2500  words;  so  that  she  made  use  of 
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34%  of  her  available  fund  of  words  during  the  day.  At  50 
months  of  age,  with  a  vocabulary  of  about  4200  words,  she 
used  about  1000  different  words,  or  about  24%  of  her  word 
fund.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  as  the  size  of  the  total  vocabulary 
increases,  the  size  of  the  one-day  vocabulary  increases,  but  the 
ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  decreases.  This  is  what  one 
naturaly  would  expect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech  in  the  one-day  vocabulary. 

Number  Per  Cent 

Nouns 402  42.3 

Verbs 292  30.7 

Adjectives 113  11.9 

Adverbs 72  7.6 

Pronouns 31  3.3 

Prepositions 20  2.1 

Interjections 11  1.1 

Conjunctions 9  1.0 

Total 950  100.0 


THE  ONE-DAY  VOCABULARY 


1.    NOUNS 

book 

clock 

AH 

bottle 

cloth 

all  right 

boy 

Goalbucket 

amen 

bread 

coat 

animals 

breakfast 

cocoa 

anything 

breast 

coffee 

arm 

brother 

cold 

apples 

bulldog 

com 

automobile 

bunches 

cottontail 

butcherknife 

couch 

baa 

bushel 

cover 

baby 

butter 

cow 

back 

cream 

band 

cage 

cream-pie 

barber 

cake 

croup 

bam 

candy 

,     crowd 

l)asement 

capitol 

cucumber 

basket 

care 

cup 

bath 

case 

cupful 

beans 

cattlesnake 

cushions 

bears 

cellar 

bed 

chain 

dandelion 

beater 

chair 

day 

beef 

chatterbox 

dear 

belts 

cheek 

"dee  dil  dee" 

bit 

chickens 

dinner 

bites 

children 

dishes 

birdie 

chimney 

dishpan 

blanket 

Chinaman 

doctors 

bloomers 

chocolate 

dog 

boards 

church 

dollie 

boat 

cinnamon 

door 

.body 

city 

drawer 
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The  One-Day  Vocabulary — Continued 


dream 

grinder 

meal 

dress 

grounds 

men 

drink 

guns 

midnight 

dust 

milk 

*     hair 

mince-pie 

ears 
edges 

halfpast 

minute 

hall 

mistake 

egg 

eight 

ends 

hands 

monkeys 

hat 

morning 

head 

months 

engine 
enough 
everybody 
everything 

"heehee" 
hello 

mother 
mountains 

hide  and  seek 
home 

mouth 
muss 

exercise 

hook 

eye 
eyelid 

horse 
hbuse 

name 
nap 

face 

hundred 

needle 

fairy 

husband 

night 

faucet 

night-cap 

feather 

ice 

nightgown 

feet 

icebox 

no 

fellow 

icewater 

nobody 

fibs 

noise 

fight 

jackolantem 

none 

finger 

jelly 

nose 

fire 

jellyroU 

no  sir 

five 

jiiice 

notebook 

flag 

notes 

floor 

Kentucky 

flour 

kind 

oar 

flowers 

kitty 

one 

fly 

knives 

"oop  see  daisy" 

folks 

oranges 

foot 

lace 

order 

fork 

lady 

oven 

four 

lake 

owls 

Friday 

lamb 

friends 

lamp 

page 

frogs 

leg 

pair 

front 

lemon 

pan 

fun 

lemon-pie 

pancakes 

letter 

Dantry 

gentleman 

library 

Papa 

German 

lid 

paper 

Germany 

light 

papers  (newspapers) 

girl 

line 

part 

glass 
God 

lion 

peanut-butter 

lots 

pen 

godmother 
Goldilocks 

lunch 

pencil 

people 

goodness 

mail 

picnics 

good  night 
Grandma 

mailman 

picture 

Mamma 

pie 

Grandpa 

man 

piece 

grapefruit 

market 

piggies 

grapes 

match 

pillows 
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The  One-Day  Vocabulary — Continued 


tree 

tulips 

turns 

two 

typewriter 


pillowslip 

skin 

pin 

skirt 

pinchbug 

sleeves 

pin-cushion 

soap 
soldiers 

pipe 

place 

some 

plan 

something 

plate 

songs 

playland 

sorts 

playthings 

south 

pneumonia 

spankings 

pocketbook 

spinach 

porch 

spoon 

powder 

spoonful 

priest 

squirrel 

pudding 

stairway 

pumpkm-pie 

statue 

stick 

quilt 

stockings 

stomach 

rabbits 

stool 

rats 

store 

rascal 

story 

reason 

stove 

Red  Hiding  Hood 

stream 

refrigerator 

street 

review 

street-car 

road 

stripes 

rockingchair 

stuff 

room 

sugar 

room  (space) 

soot 

roses 

summer 

rye 

sun 

Sunday 

sandwiches 

supper 

Santa  Claus 

sweetheart 

satchel 

Saturday 

table 

school 

tailor 

scissors 

taste 

screens 

secret 

tea 

seesaw 

teeth 

seven 

things 

shame 

thread 

shaver 

three 

shears 

thumb 

sheep 

time 

sheet 

tin 

shoes 

Tipperary 

shop 

toadstools 

show 

toiletsoap 

sidewalk 

tomatoes 

sink 

top 

sister 

towel 

six 

town 

sixty 

train 

"uh  huh'* 
umbrella 
university 
"uppity" 

view 
visit 
voice 

waist 

washboard 

washdish 

watch 

water 

wave 

way 

"wee  wee** 

west 

wheat 

wheel 

while 

wieners  (weenees) 

wind 

window 

wolf 

woodchuck 

word 

work 

yard 
year 
yes 

yes  sir 

n.    VERBS 

am 
are 

aren't 
asking 
asks 

bake 

baked 

barbared 

be 

beat 

been 

began 
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begin 

dreamed 

"    ironing 

beginning 

dreamt 

is 

believe 

dress 

isn't 

belongs 

dressed 

bent 

drink 

jumped 

bet 
bite 

drop 
dropped 

keep 
kill 

blow  (trans.) 

drunk 

kiss 

blow  (intrans.) 

dry 

knock 

boarding 

knocked 

borrow 

eat 

know 

bother 

eaten 

break 

eating 

laugh 

bring 

enjoy 

lay 

broke 

laying 

broken 

fade 

leak 

bum 

fall 

leaked 

buttoned 

fastened 

learn 

buy 

feels 

leave 

fix 

left 

call 

fixed 

let 

came 

fold 

lift 

can 

folded 

like 

can't 

forgot 

lived 

care 

found 

catch 

lives 

caught 

gave 

locked 

"chair" 

get 

looked 

"chaired" 

getting 

looking 

changed 

give 

lost 

chase 

given 

chopping 

go 

make 

clean 

gomg 

making 

cleaned 

gone 

matter 

closed 

got 

may 

come 

grating 

meant 

coming 

guess 

meet 

cooked 

mend 

coughs 

had 

met 

could 

hang 

mind 

couldn't 

hanging 

move 

crawl 

happens 

crawled 

has 

named 

cried 

have 

need 

crying 

hear 

needed 

curl 

heard 

cut 

helps 

open 

hired 

ought 

darning 

hit 

did 

hold 

peeling 

didn't 

"holler" 

pick 

die 

hurry 

planning 

do 

hurrying 

play  (music) 

does 

hurt 

play 

done 

hush 

played 

don't 

playing 

draw 

ironed 

please 
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The  One-Day  Vocabulary— Co n/inu^d 


pom- 

stop 

wipe 

pray 

stuck 

wiped 

pressing 

suck 

wiping 

pull 

sucking 

wish 

pulled 

suppose 

wonder 

pulling 

surprise 

won't 

put 

work 

putting 

take 

worked 

taking 

would 

quit 

talking 

wrap 

tastes 

writes 

rains 

teach 

writing     • 

raining 

tear 

written 

read 

tell 

wrote 

reading 

thank 

remember 

think 

in.    ADJECTIVES 

rest 

thought 

ride 

threw 

A 

ring 

throw 

all 

roaring 

tied 

another 

rub 

told 

any 

run 

took 

asleep 

tore 

awful 

said 

touching 

bad 

sang 

try 

beautiful 

saw 

trymg 

best 

say 
scared 

turn 
turned 

better 

big 

bitter 

black 

blue 

broken 

busy 

scrambled 
see 

unbutton 

seen 

unbuttoned 

send 
set 

"unch&nge" 
understood 

shall 

unhooked 

shopping 

used 

clean 

should 

clear 

show 

wait 

cloudy 

sh^it 

waited 

cold 

sings 

wake 

cross 

singing 

walk 

cute 

sit 

walked 

sitting 

walking 

dark 

sleep 

want 

dirty 

slips 

wanted 

double 

smells 

wanting 

dusty 

sounds 

was 

spank 

wash 

each 

spill 

washed 

easier 

spit 

wasn't 

eithV 

spoiled 

watch 

every 

sprinkle 

waving 

stand 

wear 

faster 

standing 

went 

fat 

started 

were 

fine 

stay 

whistle 

first 

stayed 

whistling 

fresh 

step 

will 

fried 
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The  One-Day  Vocabulary — 

Continued 

full 

squeaky 

even 

funny 

still 
straight 

ever 

glad 

such 

far 

good 

sure 

fast 

great 

sweet 

sweetest 

half 

heavy 
higher 

tall 

that 

the 

hardly 

here 

how 

hot 
hungry 

these 
third 

inside 
instead 

kind 

thirsty 

this 

just 

last 

those 

little 

tired 

Uke 

long 

true 

longest 

two 

maybe 

loud 

mostly 

lower 

welcome 

well 

near 

many 

wet 

never 

mean 

which 

not 

more 

white 

now 

much 

whole 

mussy 

wilted 

ofif 

worn 

on 

new 

worse 

once 

next 

wrinkled 

only 

nice 

wrong 

out 
over 

old 

older 

IV.    ADVERBS 

partly 

open 

past 

other 

Again 

pretty 

own 

ago 
ahead 

quicker 

pink 

all 

quite 

"play- 

along 

rather 
ready 
really 

powdered 

already 

pretty 

anyway 
around 

real 

as 

so 

red 

away 

sometime 

right 

somewhere 

rough 

back 

soon 

round 

bedtime 

before 

than 

sad 

below 

then 

same 

besides 

there 

second 

through 

sh]ortest 

down 

throughout 

sick 

downstairs 

today 

sleepy 

tomorrow 

sorry 

early 

tonight 

sour 

else 

too 
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up 

their 

after 

them 

around 

very 

these 
they 

at 

when 

this 

between 

where 

by 

whether 

we 

why 

what 
who 

down 

yesterday 

except 

yet 

you 

you'll 

for 

your 

from 

V.    PRONOUNS 

yourself 

in 

Both 

into 

VI.  INTERJECTIONS 

he 

of 

her 

Achew 

OflP 

him 

ah 

on 

his 

glory 

over 

I 

my 

to 

I'U 

Fm 

oh 

under 

it 

oh  oh  oh 

itself 

ouch 

with 

I've 

whee 

VIII.  CO 

me 

whew 

mine 

whoo  whoo 

And 

my 

but 

myself 

zuz 

cause 

our 

if 

ourselves 

VII.  PREPOSITIONS  that 

she 

though 

About 

till 

that 

across 

while 

SUCCESS-MAKING  TRAITS  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


By  Clarence  C.  Church 


It  needs  but  slight  powers  of  observation  coupled  with  some 
little  experience  in  various  college  lecture  and  class  rooms  to 
teach  how  great  a  variety  there  is  in  successful  college  teach- 
ers. In  physique  inspiring  teachers  vary  from  insignificant 
and  even  puny  men  to  herculean-like  males.  In  bodily  con- 
formation a  few  are  excellent,  a  few  are  ugly,  the  rest  some- 
where intermediate.  A  professor  is  sometimes  described  as 
handsome,  perhaps  more  commonly  he  is  described  as  some- 
what queer.  Most  teachers,  in  college  at  least,  possess  so- 
called  mannerisms,  noticeable  peculiarities  of  posture,  gesture, 
speech,  or  ways  of  talking.  Once  in  a  while  one  sees  a  superb 
lecturer  of  classic  type,  who  unperturbed  runs  smoothly  along 
with  his  periodic  sentences  and  artistic  rhetoric,  getting  to  the 
logical  end  of  his  subject  just  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  The 
degree  and  sort  of  discipline  maintained  by  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  putting  over  their  subject-matter  and  habits  of 
thought  is  different  with  almost  every  instructor.  Moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  social  habits  present  no  uniformity  in  the  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  a  college  or  university  community. 
Finally  it  must  be  admitted  by  observing  pedagogues  that 
every  man  has  his  own  method,  or  way  in  which  he  tries  to 
run  the  learning  processes  of  his  pupils. 

Let  not  undersized  intellectual  youth  be  discouraged  lest 
they  cannot  succeed  in  college  teaching;  just  as  the  short-of- 
stature  Napoleon  was  a  great  general,  so  some  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  teachers  of  today  are  men  whose  in- 
tellectual and  inspirational  magnitude  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  frail  frame  and  small  avoirdupois.  Standards  of  at- 
tractiveness in  men  are  never  very  well  established  in  the 
popular  judgments,  but  there  are  always  men  who,  casual  ob- 
servers contend,  make  an  unfortunate  appearance,  yet  some  of 
these  in  college  chairs  are  remembered  gratefully  by  many 
devoted  former  students.  Some  men  of  the  most  notorious 
ugliness  of  body  have  been  obliged  to  flee,  for  efficiency's  sake, 
from  their  numerous  women  admirers ;  if  ugliness  may  not  be 
a  handicap  with  the  favorable  attentions  of  the  other  sex, 
should  it  be  badly  feared  in  the  less  personal  and  quite  calm 
associations  of  the  college  class? 
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Mannerisms  are  generally  a  bug-bear  in  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  aspire  to  public  or  professional  popularity,  and 
■doubtless,  other  circumstances  equal,  they  often  injure,  yet 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  adopted  along  with  a 
pose  and  become  secrets  of  popularity.  Some  admired  teach- 
ers are  always  awkward,  not  knowing,  for  instance,  where  to 
keep  their  hands  or  being  able  to  stand  except  on  one  leg,  and 
though  this  may  be  annoying  to  those  who  first  sit  in  the  lec- 
ture hall,  perhaps  later  it  comes  to  be  part  of  the  expected 
and  appreciated  formal  behavior  of  the  men  so  facile  with 
thought.  The  old-time  professor  might  neglect  to  change  his 
tie  for  weeks  or  he  might  wear  the  wrong  suit  to  class ;  if  pro- 
prieties are  more  rigorous  nowadays  they  do  not  preclude  a 
certain  amount  of  neglect  of  personal  appearance  by  men 
whose  thoughts  are  on  time  and  eternity,  or  germs  and  elec- 
trons; whose  business  it  is  to  know,  and  to  vend  truth  and 
science.  Especially  in  teachers  of  the  humanities  an  artfully 
quaint  appearance  may  be  at  ^  premium — if  only  one's  quaint- 
ness  happens  to  hit  the  right  cord  in  the  foibles  of  possible 
admirers.  It  does  a  man  little  harm  to  be  gently  smiled  at  be- 
cause of  his  eccentric  ways,  if  only  other  redeeming  qualities 
save  him  from  being  thought  ridiculous.  ,  A  conventional  ap- 
pearance saves  a  teacher  worry  for  fear  that  some  superficial 
mind  will  rate  him  for  unfavorable  non-essentials,  but  at  the 
same  time  mild  unconventionalities  may  be  appreceived  as  salt 
and  flavor  by  the  same  superficial  appraisers. 

There  are  successful  teachers  who  gesture  with  their  whole 
body,  or  who  contort  it  more  or  less  into  an  unnatural  posi- 
tion as  they  talk.  A  wise  look  or  an  unmeaningful  smile 
when  adopted  as  a  pose  are  not  generally  interpreted  as  con- 
ceit or  hypocrisy,  rather  they  seem  the  expression  of  a  good 
personality. 

The  so-called  nervousness  of  those  who  cannot  keep  hands 
still  or  face  straight,  who  laugh  without  much  excuse,  whose 
bodily  unquiet  impresses  others  as  evidence  of  uneasiness 
may  irritate  students  or  side  track  their  attentions,  but  usu- 
ally only  for  a  time  at  first  acquaintance,  and  in  time  the  man 
who  is  unconsciously  so  handicapped,  if  he  has  something 
worthwhile,  gets  appreciation. 

Whether  a  marble-like  excellent  of  posture  is  better  than 
unsteadiness  and  useless  self-activity  before  a  class  would 
in  the  past  have  been  answered  quite  affirmatively ;  the  classic 
performance  of  mental  and  physical  rigor  was  deemed  of  it- 
self an  art  of  high  intrinsic  value.  But  granting  excellent 
oratorical  ability  to  accompany  such  placid  personal  habits, 
there  are  spokesmen  for  the  unstable  lecturer.    The  beauty  of 
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his  delivery  does  not  get  monotonous,  while  the  student  of  any 
college  capacity  is  not  easily  decoyed  to  attending  specifically 
to  the  fretful  behavior  of  the  men  who  cannot  make  his  pro- 
fessional into  one  of  a  ;classical  mould.  There  certainly  are 
successful  "  nervous  "  teachers. 

And  old  idea  of  discipline  for  school  children  forbade  all 
motions  in  the  room  except  the  speech  rAovements  of  the 
teacher  and  the  reciting  pupils.  Some  college  ideals  are  still 
a  good  deal  like  this.  And  there  are  successful  teachers  who 
without  using  a  particle  of  force  or  threat  rule  order  with 
an  iron  hand.  How  the  personal  tactics  and  air  of  the  quiet 
disciplinarians  succeed  as  ^they  do,  apparently  without  any 
attention,  is  the  despair  of  those  who  have  tried  to  run  classes 
with  never  a  whisper  and  hardly  a  smile,  and  failed.  Those 
who  succeed  unquestionably  get  glorious  results  not  unfre- 
quently. 

And  while  no  one  has  yet  been  found  to  impute  a  pedagogic 
value  to  a  lecture  room  constituted  of  yisiting  parties,  cor- 
respondents, candy-eaters  and  tobacco  users,  it  is  evident  that 
interested  students  may  without  harm  pass  an  occasional  re- 
levant word  about  subject  matter,  relax  their  bodies  for  easier 
inception  of  ideas,  and  get  into  a  breezy  mental  contact  with 
the  instructor.  A  successful  teacher  always  maintains  respect 
from  his  classes  but  ,he  does  not  necessarily  maintain  silence. 
Some  of  the  best  teachers  receive  many  volunteered  illustra- 
tions and  instances  or  even  general  thoughts  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  a  certain  small  amount  of 
relaxed  activity  in  the  college  class  room  prevents  students 
from  having  lapses  of  attention.  The  ideal  advanced  class, 
graduate  class  in  particular,  is  of  course  a  Socratic  circle.  And 
the  Socratic  method  perfectly  applied  remains  the  supremely 
excellent  technic  of  class  management. 

Successful  college  teachers  do  not  necessarily  have  to  set 
a  standard  of  unflagging  intellectual  effort.  Those  who  do 
this  create  respect  for  their  industry  and  maybe  get  credit  for 
more  brilliance  than  they  possess.  But  a  halo  of  worth  goes 
about  the  man  who  is  brilliant  without  studying,  and  if  he 
does  not  so  much  inspire  admiring  students  to  lives  of  rarified 
intellect,  he  at  least  is  apt  to  command  efficient  work.  The 
grind  in  American  college  faculties  has  to  win  his  status  by 
his  scholarly  efficiency ;  the  careless  genius  may  get  his  rating 
largely  through  extra-scholarly  activities,  the  interest  in  which 
will  perhaps  make  more  efficacious  [his  professional  teaching. 

When  looking  for  types  of  social  behavior  in  college  facul- 
ties we  certainly  discover  the  following:  there  is  the  human 
ice-berg  who  always  knows  what  to  say  in  his  class  room  and 
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when  he  has  on  a  dress  suit,  and  refrains  from  saying  anything 
at  other  times.  His  etiquette  is  unimpeachable,  his  grammar 
perfect,  his  smiles  unwasted.  He  associates  with  his  students, 
and  with  most  other  people,  across  a  frigid  social  gulf,  and  as 
students  never  come  to  him  except  on  business  his  college 
work  is  ended  when  his  classes  are  over,  unless  there  are 
formal  evening  entertainments.  The  caste  of  such  a  man  is 
generally  high,  and  if  he  handles  indelicate  subjects  it  pro- 
tects him. 

At  the  other  extreme  in  sociability  is  the  informal  social 
democrat,  always  approachable,  always  intelligently  talkative, 
humanly  wise,  ready  to  receive  any  communications  and  sym- 
pathize with  any  heartaches.  His  manners  are  apt  to  be  care- 
less, and  formal  receptions  bore  him  until  he  disturbs  or  avoids 
them.  He  makes  a  less  grand  figure,  but  he  is  especially  at- 
tractive as  a  companion  to  the  more  individuated  and  refined 
students.  Much  of  his  time  is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  visits, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  profitable  to  any  one.  Though 
likable,  he  is  in  danger  of  loosing  caste,  yet  this  will  generally 
revive  when  his  human  character  gets  better  known. 

There  is  also  the  rather  formal  but  nevertheless  very  ad- 
justable type  of  professor,  the  one  who  is  always  into  every- 
thing, a  stock  committeeman,  interested  in  athletics  and  social 
service,  an  attendant  at  church,  and  at  college  dances  and  a 
good  sportsman  as  well.  He  always  knows  everyone,  but 
rather  superficially  so.  He  is  a  "good  scout,"  not  a  spiritual 
adviser. 

Besides  these  three  types  of  social  characters  there  are  very 
numerous  mutuants  and  blends  of  them.  All  are  represented 
among  good  teachers.  And  all,  of  course,  have  some  times 
failed  to  get  much  favorable  recognition. ;  There  is  no  indes- 
pensable  social  quality  in  a  teacher. 

Even  in  the  morals  of  good  teachers  relativity  prevails.  It 
is  true  that  great  latitude  is  allowed  only  in  a  few  large  uni- 
versities, and  there  an  open  breach  of  sexual  morality,  if  it  be- 
comes public,  may  mean  immediate  professional  downfall, 
though  as  several  recent  instances  shov/,  not  great  loss  of 
standing  with  former  pupils.  The  old  standard  which  laid 
out  a  single  straight  and  narrow  path  for  teachers  has 
crumbled  almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  recognized  by  aprecia- 
tive  pupils  and  colleagues  that  there  are  different  ways  to  be 
good,  and,  even,  that  once  in  a  while  a  heroic  defiance  of  cer- 
tain existing  mores  is  as  redeeming  as  unerring  commonplace 
goodness.  Devotion  to  moral  ideals  is  a  great  asset  in  those 
who  would  be  beloved  teachers — witness  noted  current  in- 
stances,— but  despite  this,  several  teachers  who  are  now  exert- 
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ing  really  the  maximum  possible  influence  and  have  the 
greatest  bodies  of  devoted  disciples,  have  shown  devotion  to 
the  truth  ideal  only,  disclaiming  all  moral  concern.  It  is  true 
that  this  type  seems  to  require  a  rather  specially  prepared 
social  medium,  i.  e.  a  large  university  before  it  can  find 
nourishment. 

As  the  scientific  ideal  has  come  to  reign,  and  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  consult  fact  than  to  give  advice,  there  has 
arisen  some  popular  disHke  for  preachers.  Hence  there  are 
numerous  college  teachers  who  do  not  preach,  but  confine 
themselves  to  teaching  and  investigating. 

For  a  long  time  method  has  been  the  object  of  both  scientific 
inquiry  and  speculation.  And  with  the  multitude  of  different 
species  of  method  there  has  been  much  experimentation. 
Therefore,  one  uninformed  might  imagine  that  proper  specific 
methods  for  particular  student  groups  have  been  discovered. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  true  for  elementary  education,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  true  for  collegiate  education.  No  one  can 
say  in  a  given  case  that  some  particular  method  is  the  only 
one  to  use.  Given  any  actual  class  there  appear  always  to  be 
various  procedures  by  which  the  learning  process  can  be  en- 
couraged to  start  and  continue. 

One  man  will  make  a  success  ,of  deduction,  of  texts  and  lec- 
tures which  proceded  from  fundamental  theory  to  its  concrete 
implications ;  another's  expositions  procede  in  reverse  order  to 
this ;  each  inculcating  good  habits  of  inquiry  and  thought,  as 
well  as  a  respectable  store  of  ideas.  Sometimes  a  systematic 
teacher  is  regarded  as  brilliant,  and  he  makes  good  students  ; 
a  teacher  who  has  no  system  is  also  regarded  as  brilliant,  and 
he  has  good  students.  Some  teachers  lay  off  their  subject 
matter  elegantly  with  complete  inattention  to  the  particular 
mental  contents  of  the  learners,  while  others  think  that  in  col- 
lege as  elsewhere  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
appreceptionmasse,  or  to  the  background  of  ideas,  in  the  stu- 
dents. Both  may  get  good  results.  There  are  lucid  instructors 
who  use  abundant  concrete  illustrations  and  there  are  obscure, 
if  profound,  instructors  who  deal  in  abstractions.  The  former 
makes  fewer  demands  on  thinking  and  associative  powers,  but 
both  disseminate  their  notions.  Some  lecture,  some  use  texts ; 
some  require  careful  notes,  sorne  furnish  them  beforehand 
typewritten.  And  so  the  multiplicity  of  working  methods  pre- 
vails. 

We  have  proceded  far  and  comprehensively  enough  to  give 
a  good  protrayal  of  the  variety  of  traits  found  in  succesful 
advanced  teachers.  Anyone  who  wishes  further  data  can  get 
it  by  visiting  college  lecture  halls. 
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It  cannot  be  said,  offhand,  that  any  particular  trait,  habit  or 
art  is  the  cause  of  a  teacher's  succes.  He  may  be  succesful 
only  in  spite  of,  not  succesful  through  or  because  of  it.  It  is 
often  hard  to  determine  whether  a  trait  is  an  asset  or  a  handi- 
cap. But  such  a  doubt  does  not  alter  the  frequent  fact  that 
the  in  some  ways  unpromising  teacher  succeeds,  and  often  in 
a  marked  measure.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  a  man  can 
hardly  be  cursed  with  any  particular  apparent  defect  or  varia- 
tion but  that  somezvherc,  granting  other  redeeming  qualities, 
he  can  become  an  inspiring  teacher. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  for  a  certain  com- 
munity and  school  there  is  not  an  ideal  combination  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  traits,  which  when  possessed  by  a  man 
guarantee  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  We  assume  that  no 
one  will  take  the  next  speculative  step  and  ask  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  teacher,  suitable  for  any  community. 
Of  course  there  are  personal  traits  and  habits  and  ideals  which 
would  splendidly  fit  in  certain  communities,  especially  rather 
provincial  ones,  but  would  not  be  assets  in  many  other  places. 

But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  one  can  describe  an 
ideal  professor  for  a  given  college  class,  say  nothing  about  a 
college.  Furthermore,  individual  students  may  be  potentially 
adjustable  in  the  happiest  way  to  a  number  of  types  of  men — 
indeed,  is  this  not  often  the  case,  where  a  student  likes  all  the 
members  of  the  faculty  for  their  different  qualities  and  finds 
the  variety  valuable?  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
some  students  who  can  not  get  into  sympathy  or  cooperation 
with  certain  teachers.  Everyone  finds  certain  persons  in  life 
who  are  not  agreeable,  and  a  variety  of  others  who  are  each 
in  his  or  her  own  way  congenial.  And  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
student^  when  they  get  in  the  class  of  a  man  whom  they  "can- 
not get,"  do  "not  like,"  or  have  strong  prejudices  against. 
They  may  learn  from  him  whether  they  like  him  or  not, 
but  they  are  in  a  poor  state  of  mind  to  do  so,  if  they  remain 
hostile.  Of  course  they  may  eventually,  by  self -adaptation, 
learn  to  like  him. 

The  spirit  of  a  class  and  community  count  for  much  in  ques- 
tions of  popularity,  and  professional  adjustment.  If  a  man 
comes  well  recommended  and  with  the  right  affiliations,  his 
caste  is  good,  and  it  obscures  his  defects  to  potential  detest- 
ers.  ,  The  favorable  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  students  may 
be  contagious  with  the  reluctant  minority,  and  a  leader  may 
swing  a  whole  class  in  either  direction,  sometimes.  A  favor- 
able tradition  once  established  protects  a  man  in  large  degree. 
Accidents  and  luck,  uncalulable  circumstances,  always  count 
for  much  as  to  how  a  man  shall  be  liked;  if  by  an  unwitting 
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accident  or  mistake  he  antagonizes  a  few  sensitive  students,  or 
faculty  members,  he  may  have  a  nest  of  enemies  who  will 
capitalize  any  behavior  that  would  anywhere  be  considered  as 
erring,  and  use  this  as  tools  with  which  to  undermine  him. 
Some  persons  take  a  ,f  eral  delight  in  exerting  their  power  and 
skill  for  destroying  another  man,  especially  if  he  be  in  any 
sense  a  rival. 

In  every  community  there  are  particular  standards  or  cus- 
toms or  ideals  which  lend  a  man  prestige  and  appreciation  when 
he  subscribes  heartily  and  sincerely  to  them.  It  may  be  that 
a  .combination  of  orthodox  church-going,  amateur  dramatics, 
giving  good  advice,  and  palid  conversation  are  as  a  group  in 
vogue.  If  a  man  will  make  himself  enthusiastic  about  one  or 
two  of  these  and  be  tender  but  ^inactive  about  the  others  he  will 
stand  a  good  chance  of  "  being  in  well."  Whatever  one's  de- 
fects are  these  do  not  hinder  him  from  lending  his  support  to 
some  of  the  group  of  popular  activities.  But  if  he  pursues  his 
own  tastes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  popular  ones  his  way 
is  likely  to  be  hard.  In  another  community  altogether  a  new 
group  of  activities  may  be  in  vogue.  And  in  a  large  univer- 
sity the  matter  of  being  popular  in  the  community  at  large 
does  not  appreciably  count, — that  is,  only  the  exigencies  of  his 
teaching  and  student  and  faculty  associations  militate  for 
or  against  a  man's  security. 

It  stands  to  reason  and  observation,  also  that  a  teacher  may 
be  undone  in  a  particular  position,  and  in  some  succeeding 
ones,  by  a  single  powerful  enemy.  He  may  be  dismissed  on  a 
trumped  up  charge,  and  find  it  hard  to  get  a  position  again. 
As  fortune  will  have  it  the  gifted  man  sometimes  goes  under 
with  these  circumstances ;  the  handicapped  one  may  by  tact 
and  favor  succeed. 

There  are  doubtless  men  of  high  intellect  and  ability  who 
can  never  succeed  as  teachers,  who  9<lways  fail  to  interest  and 
inspire  students.  One  of  these  may  try  twenty  universities, 
and  if  he  does  not  kill  his  chances  by  lack  of  tact,  some 
agency  eliminates  him  because  of  some  trait  that  has  seemed 
to  it,  in  its  authority,  unlikely.  But  there  are  few  men  so 
forsaken  of  academic  charms  as  to  make  their  uprooting  any- 
where a  matter  of  destiny.  Most  would  succeed  if  they  could 
try  long  enoughs-some  of  course  much  easier  than  others. 
Finally,  most  popular  men  would  be  in  a  degree  unpopular 
under  certain  new  circumstances  but  slightly  different  from 
their  present  ones,  but  a  few  adaptable  ones  would  make  their 
way  in  many  different  evironments  with  comparative  ease. 

In  conclusion:  success  making  popularity  in  college  teach- 
ers,  like  popularity  in  persons  elsewhere,   is   really  a  subtle 
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thing,  and  very  complicated.  But  it  is  not  such  a  phenomenon 
but  that  most  mentally  capable  persons  could  not  succeed  in 
attaining  it,  were  they  able  to  make  a  fair  number  of  trials. 
Traits  and  methods  which  are  generally  supposed  to  work 
unfavorably,  also,  often  work  favorably  as  conspicuous  cases 
show. 

This  paper  has  dealt  with  success-making  in  college  teach- 
ers. The  same  principles  must  apply  to  secondary  and  grade 
schools,  but  probably  with  less  latitude.  Greater  relative  con- 
ventionality is  required  in  the  lower  schools,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  variation. 

In  the  schools  of  a  democracy  teachers  need  not  be  all  of 
the  same  mould.    Success  is  liberal  to  the  variant. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  SLOW  AND  OVER-AGED  CHILD 


By  Robert  P.  Brooks 


"There  are  misfit  schools,  misfit  texts  and  studies,  misfit 
dogmas  and  traditions  of  pedants  and  pedantry.  There  are 
misfit  homes,  misfit  occupations  and  diversions.  In  fact, 
there  are  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  mitfit  clothing  for  chil- 
dren but — in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  misfit  chil- 
dren."i 

We  may  accept  the  principle  that  there  are  no  misfit  children, 
yet  we  all  know  that  we  have  pupils  who  are  constantly  de- 
manding more  attention  than  the  ordinary  child.  These  are 
the  ones  who  are  making  teaching  burdensome  to  the  teacher ; 
who  are  taking  much  time  from  the  normal  and  bright  chil- 
dren and  yet  they  persist  in  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
class.  They,  as  a  rule,  dislike  school.  They  comprise  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  the  disciplinary  cases  of  the  class  and 
school.  They  are  slow  in  their  work  and  are  over-aged.  We 
all  recognize  them.  We  all  have  them.  We  do  not  always 
know  all  of  them. 

These  are  the  children  who  refuse,  for  reasons  of  their 
physical  and  mental  make-up,  their  environment,  their  birth 
conditions,  development,  heredity,  etc.,  to  be  planed  and  com- 
pressed into  the  same  molds  as  their  fellows — the  "  average  " 
normal  and  bright  children.  They  are  misfits  in  this  sense 
and  in  only  this  sense.  They  are  different  from  many  of  the 
other  children.  They  must  have  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Froebel,  Wellington,  Web- 
ster and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  children  of  this  class. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  how  serious  a 
problem   this   type   of    child   was   in   school;    (2)    to   better 
adjust  the  school  to  these  unfortunates;   (3)   and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  minimize  the  number  of  misfits  in  the  future. 

History  of  the  Study 
This  problem  of  over-age  along  with  slowness  was  little 
thought  of  in  America  until  about  6  or  8  years  ago.    However, 

^  Fred.  Burk.  Report  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School  Monograph 
C,  "  Individual  Instruction." 
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as  far  back  as  1872,  Doctor  Harris  was  awake  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  misfits  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  but  the  ed- 
ucational world  was  not  then  ready  for  this  study.  Practically 
no  thought  was  given  to  this  problem  in  our  Public  Schools  un- 
til 1904  when  Superintendent  Maxwell  brought  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. Little  was  done  in  New  York  until  seven  years  later 
when  he  stated  to  the  Principals  of  that  city  that,  "every 
child  is  entitled  to  all  the  education  that  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing." ....  also,  "that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  chil- 
dren should  be  made  ready  for  promotion  with  fairly  good 
preparation  at  least."^ 

This  same  year,  1911,  Dr.  Leonard  Ayres  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  problem  of  over-age  and  slow  progress 
in  twenty-nine  representative  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  practically  all  of  the  recent  surveys  this  problem  has 
been  considered.  Many  educational  authorities  declare  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  for  Administration  at 
the  present  time. 

Means  of  Approach 

There  is  entire  agreement,  I  believe,  among  Educators  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  over-age  and  slow  children.  There  has  been  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  the  methods  of  identifying  and  locating 
such  children. 

Since  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Ayres  in  1911,  it  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  we  need  to  use  both  the  age  and  the 
progress  standards.  We  need  to  use  both  of  these  standards, 
for  we  find  that,  on  the  average,  the  slow  children  are  as 
numerous  as  the  over-aged  ones,  but  we  have  discovered  also 
that  the  two  groups  are  in  a  large  part  made  up  of  different 
individuals.^ 

In  this  study,  those  pupils  who  are  both  over-aged  and  who 
have  made  slow  progress  are  defined  as  "  Misfits." 

Data  for  this  Study 

I  selected  Grades  Three  to  Six-B  inclusive  for  this  study. 
I  began  with  the  Third  because  this  is  the  grade  where  our 
non-promotions  first  begin  to  be  seen  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree. I  ended  with  the  Six-B  because  that  is  the  highest  class 
in  the  school. 

Three  hundred  seventy-one  pupils  were  classified  according 
to  the  age  and  progress  record  used  by  Ayres,  with  the  result 
that  54  pupils  were  found  to  be  slow  and  over-aged. 

2  How  to  Help  the  Backward  Child.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  191 1,  Address 
to  Principals. 

3  The  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child.     Leonard  P.  Ayres.    p.  12. 
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Causes  of  Retardation 

The  chief  causes  of  laggards  are:  (1)  late  entrance  (this, 
however,  was  not  an  important  factor  in  this  school)  ;  (2) 
irregular  attendance;  (3)  physical  defects;  (4)  mental  de- 
fects; (5)  courses  of  study  not  adapted  to  children  and  made 
out  largely  to  fit  the  bright  child;  (6)  inflexible  grading;  (7) 
bad  environmental  conditions. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  our  school  management  which  has  had 
a  tendency  to  aid  other  causes  in  developing  misfits.  We  have 
investigated  the  conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  homes  of 
these  unfortunates.  We  have  tested  all  to  discover  their  men- 
tal status.  We  have  examined  all  quite  thoroughly  for  physi- 
cal defects. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  I  have 
ehminated  from  the  group  twenty-eight  pupils.  Seven  of  these 
left  to  go  to  work  or  were  transferred.  Ten  were  retarded 
mentally  and  chronologically  only  one  year  and  this  retarda- 
tion was  largely  due  to  late  entrance.  Seven  were  retarded 
either  by  irregular  attendance  due  to  sickness,  frequently 
changing  of  schools  and  by  considerable  attendance  in  paro- 
chial schools.  Four  cases  seemed  so  slight  that  they  were  not 
pressing. 

This  elimination  leaves  twenty-six  pupils  for  further  de- 
tailed study.  Seventeen  of  these  have  been  placed  in  an  un- 
graded class  for  observation  and  nine  are  in  regular  classes. 

Remedial  Measures 
School  Management 

We  have  found  that  our  problem  is  much  less  a  matter  of 
late  entrance  than  the  progress  through  the  grades. 

The  young  pupils,  that  is,  those  entering  school  before  the 
age  of  six,  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  normal  progress. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  child  entering  late  catches  up  with 
the  one  who  begins  early.  This  is  only  in  rare  cases.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  age  for  entering  the  Kindergarten 
is  at  five  and  the  First  Grade  at  six.  Pupils  who  enter  earlier 
are  too  immature  as  a  rule  and  usually  fail  at  about  the  Third 
Grade  and  ofttimes  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  Third  Grade 
from  1>4  to  2^  years. 

Special  Classes 

I  have  organized  two  classes  for  special  pupils.  One  is  a 
class   with  a   maximum   capacity   of   fifteen   pupils   who   are 
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feebleminded  in  various  degrees.  This  class  has  been  organ- 
ized for  several  years.  It  is  our  policy  to  receive  pupils  in 
this  class  who  are  two  or  more  years  retarded  pedagogically 
and  also  mentally  if  their  chronological  age  is  between  eight 
and  nine  years ;  also  those  who  are  retarded  pedagogically  and 
mentally  three  years  or  more  if  their  age  is  between  ten  and 
twelve  years.*  We  often  find  children  who  are  very  back- 
ward in  their  school  status  and  who,  measured  by  intelligence 
tests,  are  quite  normal.  It  is  our  purpose  to  exclude  these 
from  our  special  class  for  the  feebleminded. 

We  believe  that  the  feebleminded  child,  i.  e.,  those  below 
the  Middle  Grade  Moron,  should  remain  in  the  class  only  a 
sufficient  time  for  his  condition  to  be  accurately  diagnosed, 
or  until  a  place  can  be  found  for  him  in  a  suitable  institution. 
The  influence  of  these  low-grade  defectives  on  the  high-grade 
defectives  is  as  bad  as  the  influence  of  backward  and  high- 
grade  defective  children  on  normal  pupils  of  a  regular  class. 
The  public  school  is  no  place  for  the  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded below  the  Moron  Grade  at  least.  The  presence  of 
low-grade  defectives  in  the  majority  of  the  special  classes  in 
our  public  schools  is  accountable  for  the  little  educational 
value  of  these  classes,  in  many  instances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  chief  objects  of  the  class  for  defective 
children  is  to  give  them  such  training  that  will  lead  them  to 
be  happy,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting.  With  these 
ends  in  view,  we  have  divided  our  work  into  three  classes,  viz., 
Academic,  Physical  and  Manual.  We  regard  the  first  by  far 
the  least  important  for  we  have  found  that  our  pupils  do  only 
"  parrot  work  "  in  the  3  R's.  They  cannot  apply  their  knowl- 
edge. A  boy  may  have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  200  w^ords, 
but  he  will  not  pick  up  a  book  and  attempt  to  read  it.  A  girl 
may  know  her  tables,  but  when  she  is  asked  to  solve  a  one- 
step  problem  in  multiplication,  she  is  all  "  at  sea." 

The  physical  side  consists  of  gymnastics  and  games  and 
marching. 

We  have  a  Victrola  which  we  use  for  furnishing  music  for 
marching  for  gymnastics  and  for  folk  dancing. 

The  manual  side  of  our  work  has  been  very  productive  and 
the  results  in  this  work  for  the  past  year  have  been  most 
gratifying. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  school  year,  this  class  has 
made  and  sold  $118  worth  of  reed  baskets  and  trays  varying 
greatly  in  style ;  it  has  caned  72  chairs  valuing  $42 ;  made  and 
sold  six  dozen  floor  and  hand  brushes.     Besides  these,  the 

*  See  Stern  &  Whipple.  The  Psychological  Methods  of  Testing  In- 
telligence,   p.  78. 
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pupils  in  this  class  have  woven  several  rugs,  30x54''.  The 
girls  have  made  aprons,  table  mats,  tarn  o'shanters,  boudoir 
caps  and  slippers.  Last  year  they  sold  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation a  trial  order  of  $180  worth  of  brushes.  A  few  days 
ago  we  received  word  from  the  board  of  education  that  they 
will  take  all  of  the  brushes  that  we  can  make  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

A  visit  to  the  class  would  convince  one  that  the  pupils  are 
happy.  Under  the  influence  of  a  very  exceptional  teacher, 
they  are  becoming  very  self-respecting.  That  they  are  becom- 
ing fast  self-supporting  is  readily  seen  by  the  great  amount  of 
initiative  and  ability  in  independent  work.  Several  of  the  boys 
are  caning  chairs  at  home.  A  local  brush  factory  offered  to  em- 
ploy the  boys,  who  make  brushes,  in  the  summer  and  would 
take  them  at  once  but  for  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Laws. 
We  are  teaching  them  to  save  their  money  through  the  school 
savings  bank  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in  this  endeavor. 

The  Ungraded  Class 

The  other  "  special  class  "  is  the  ungraded  class  designed 
to  accommodate  a  maximum  number  of  twenty  pupils,  who 
are  backward  and  "  peculiar."  It  is  in  this  class  that  I  placed 
seventeen  of  the  most  pressing  cases  of  the  54  misfits.  In 
this  class,  we  are  observing  them  and  are  trying  to  bring  some 
of  them  up  to  grade  that  they  may  be  returned  to  the  regular 
classes;  others  will  be  given  special  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  secure  working  papers ;  others  will  be  kept  until  there 
is  room  for  them  in  our  class  for  defectives. 

The  teacher  of  this  class  is  not  confined  to  any  definite 
amount  of  work  to  be  covered.  Her  work  is  to  study  her 
pupils — find  out  whether  they  are  defective  or  backward,  find 
out  whether  they  are  handicapped  by  any  physical  or  neuro- 
logical defect,  whether  they  have  been  hindered  in  school 
progress  by  environmental  conditions,  through  heredity,  severe 
illness,  etc.,  etc.  The  essentials  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects are  taught  with  considerable  emphasis  on  manual  work, 
including  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing,  darning,  weaving  of  rugs, 
mats  and  baskets,  caning  of  chairs,  brush  making,  making  of 
paper  flowers,  hammocks. 

Classes  of  this  type  are  expensive  and  probably  at  first 
thought  the  value  may  not  seem  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  cost. 

The  monetary  costs  of  these  classes  are  only  one  small  item. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  disastrous  results  arising  from 
having  repeaters  left  in  regular  classes.  These  repeaters — 
chronic  repeaters,  if  they  may  be  so  termed — lose  interest  and 
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self-confidence  and  usually  soon  form  the  habit  of  failing. 
Most  of  the  extreme  cases  cannot  be  brought  up  to  grade,  but 
these  unfortunates  can  get  much  more  profitable  training  in 
ungraded  classes  than  in  a  regular  grade  class.  We  know 
how  this  type  clog  the  educational  machine,  how  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  they  consume,  how  they  pull  down  the  standard 
of  achievement  of  the  other  children  and  become  themselves 
disheartened  and  dejected  or  else  hardened  and  apathetic. 
These  usually  become  the  individual  drags  on  the  road  to  vice, 
pauperism  and  crime  after  they  leave  school.^ 

"  Classes  for  children  who  require  a  little  special  helping  to 
bring  them  up  to  grade  or  to  normal  standards,  as  to  help 
them  over  some  temporary  difficulty,  are  among  the  wisest 
and  most  helpful  expedients  in  our  public  school  policy."^ 


Flexible  Grading 

We  have  semi-annual  promotions.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
we  group  our  pupils  into  classes  which  will  contain  those 
having  approximately  the  same  ability,  e.  g.,  if  we  have  two 
5-B's,  one  will  contain  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  do  the 
maximurri  amount  of  work  and  the  other  will  contain  those 
whose  abilities  are  not  so  great  and  who  work  slower.  Within 
the  classes  the  teachers  group  their  pupils  into  the  quick- 
bright  and  the  slow-dull  divisions.  Any  pupil  having  the 
ability  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  that  done  in  the 
grade  in  which  he  is  a  member,  may  be  promoted  at  any  time 
regardless  of  some  of  the  facts  of  the  grade  which  he  has  not 
yet  mastered. 

Visiting  of  Homes 

The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  class  has  visited  the  homes  of 
many  of  her  pupils  and  has  been  helped  very  materially  by 
those  visits  in  the  better  understanding  of  her  pupil's  pecu- 
liarities and  handicaps. 

Mental  Tests 

The  Binet  tests  were  given  to  the  54  misfits  by  one  who  has 
had  considerable  training  in  giving  tests.  We  found  by  these 
tests  that  many  of  these  pupils  test  normal,  or  nearly  so. 
Nine  tested  from  two  to  three  years  below  normal ;  eight  from 
three  to  four  years  below  normal ;  five  tested  between  four  and 
five  years  below  and  two  tested  five  years  below. 

^  Portland  Survey ;  Medical  Inspection.    L.  M.  Terman. 
8  The  Training  of  the  Defective  Child.    H.  H.  Goddard. 
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Physical  Examination 

All  pupils  have  been  examined  by  the  school  physician  to 
discover  any  defects  of  sight  and  hearing,  nose  and  throat 
obstructions.  The  cases  needing  attention  have  been  attended 
to  in  most  cases  in  hospital  clinics. 

One  child  has  been  treated  for  hyper-thyroidism.  Several 
have  procured  glasses.  One  girl  has  had  tonsils  removed. 
Milk  is  being  furnished  in  school  for  those  whose  physical 
condition  is  in  a  low  state.  Several  are  receiving  medical 
treatment  for  organic  disorders. 


Value  of  this  Study 
As  a  problem  in  administration,  outside  of  direct  beneficial 
results  to  individuals  in  the  school,  the  greatest  value  of  this 
study  to  me  has  been  that  of  having  the  interests  of  the  un- 
fortunates in  mind.  I  believe  we  too  often  are  so  concerned 
with  the  machinery  of  the  school  that  we  consider  too  little 
those  among  us  who  are  much  in  need  of  our  attention,  thought 
and  sympathy. 


SHOULD      STUDENTS      RECEIVE      CREDIT      FOR 
RECREATIONAL  PURSUITS? 


By  LeRoy  Arnold 


When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  President  of  Princeton,  he 
made  the  observation,  now  well  nigh  proverbial,  that  the  side 
shows  were  usurping  the  place  of  the  main  circus  in  Amer- 
ican college  life.  Student  activities  outside  of  the  classroom 
are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Some  see  in  this  tendency  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  others  the  end  of  the  beginning. 

The  war  has  brought  to  a  focus  the  clash  between  tradition- 
alists and  futurists.  At  the  same  time,  the  desire  for  co-op- 
erative efficiency  is  superseding  petty  academic  disputation. 
How  best  can  our  educational  system  serve  the  nation? 
That  is  the  question  paramount.  Corollary :  how  best  can  we 
systematize  our  education?  In  high  schools  long  since,  and 
now  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  old  curriculum  is  giving 
place  to  a  new  one.  Many  educators  view  the  situation  with 
the  gravest  alarm.  Have  we  lost  the  classics?  Are  we  to 
have  nought  but  vocationalism  ?  Further,  are  we  now  to  lower 
the  bars  entirely  and  to  grant  credit  to  students  while  they 
play?  Has  it  come  to  this?  Why  do  some  of  our  best  insti- 
tutions give  academic  credit  for  playing  in  a  college  band? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard 
writes,  "  Harvard  University  does  not  base  its  degrees  on 
such  work  as  students  may  take  for  their  amusement."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  University  of  California,  ranked  with 
Harvard  in  the  first  class  by  Dr.  Kendrick  C.  Babcock  of  the 
national  Bureau  of  Education,  grants  credits  for  athletics 
and  dramatics,  debate  and  practice  in  music  and  art, — all,  to 
be  sure,  under  faculty  supervision.  Conservative  and  radical 
tendencies  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacafic  coasts.  Extracurricular  activities  are  not  honored 
as  credits  toward  graduation  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
although  gymnasium  work  and  military  drill  are  required  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  also  with  Wisconson  in  the  first  class  of 
Dr.  Babcock's  list,  ofrers  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  credits  in  so-called  extracurricular  subjects,  with 
•one  hundred  and  twenty-five  the  total  required  for  graduation. 
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To  be  sure,  no  one  imagines  that  the  University  of  Nebraska 
graduates  a  student  who  passes  nothing  except  work  in  gym- 
nasium, football,  track,  music,  glee  club,  band,  chorus,  dra- 
matics and  art;  and  yet  the  statistics  from  the  Registrar's 
office  give  color  to  such  a  fantastic  possibiHty.  Harvard  and 
California,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  are  extremes,  but  the 
surprising  fact  is  that  some  of  these  so-called  extracurricular 
activities  are  recognized  by  ninety-seven  out  of  one  hundred 
representative  colleges  of  our  country. 

Should  students  receive  credit  for  recreational  pursuits? 
Whether  or  not  they  should,  they  do.  The  ^inconsistency  with 
which  the  large  number  adopt  some  and  reject  other  pursuits 
shows  the  need  of  an  investigation,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  into  the  open  what  has  become  the  prevalent  cus- 
tom, but  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  some 
underlying  principle.  Accordingly  the  following  question- 
naire was  sent  to  some  hundred  of  our  representative  col- 
leges : 

1.  How  many  semester  hours,   including  "extracurricu- 
lar" credits,  do  you  require  for  graduation? 

2.  How  many  in  gymnasium  work  are  required  for  grad- 
uation ? 

3.  How  many  credits,  if  any,  are  granted  for  gymnasium 
work? 

4.  For     football?       5.  Baseball?       6.  Basketball?       7. 
Track  ? 

8.  Other  forms  of  athletics? 

9.  How    many    credits  are  granted    in    the    history    or 
theory  of  music?     10.  In  the  practice  of  music? 

11.  How  many  credits,  if  any,  for  participation  in  the 
glee  club?  12.  Band?  13.  Other  musical  organiza- 
tions ? 

14.  How  many  credits  for  participation  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions? 15.  For  debate  outside  of  the  classroom? 
16.  For  oratory  outside  of  the  classroom? 

17.  For  editing  a  college  newspaper?  18.  Magazine? 
19.  Other  publications? 

20.  For  the  history  or  theory  of  art?  21.  For  the  prac- 
tic  of  art? 

The  wide  spread  interest  in  these  questions  is  evidenced  by 
the  hearty  response.  ]  To  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inquiries 
one  hundred  and  five  answers  have  been  received,  a  surpris- 
ingly large  percentage.  Many  replies  have  come  in  the  form 
of  detailed  letters,  accompanied  by  catalogs.  There  are  numer- 
ous requests  for  results.     The  reason  for  this  interest  is  ap- 
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parent :  it  is  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour,  felt  by  faculties  and 
students  alike,  to  concentrate  on  the  things  which  are  worth 
while. 

A  word  as  to  the  mailing  list.  The  basis  is  the  list  made  by 
Dr.  Babcock  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Education.  Our  list 
includes  all  of  the  colleges  which  ;he  put  in  the  first  and  second 
classes,  together  with  a  few  others  added  by  a  committee  for 
various  reasons.  Technical  and  scientific  schools  are  ex- 
cluded and  only  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  of  universities  are 
considered.  All  of  the  best  known  and  a  few  of  the  less 
known  colleges  were  included,  and  92%  of  them  replied.  The 
result,  whatever  one  may  think  of  omissions  and  commissions, 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  All  of 
those  replying,  together  with  the  answers  to  the  first  segment 
of  the  questionnaire,  are  as  follows : 
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2.  Allegheny 

3.  Amherst 

4.  Baker 

5   Barnard        

t 

6.  Bates          

7.  Beloit 

8.  Boston 

9.  Bowdoin 

t 

10   Brown 

11.  Bryn  Mawr 

12.  Butler 

13.  Carleton 

t 

14.  Clark 

15.  Coe      

16.  Colgate    

17.  Colorado 

18.  College  of  City  of  N.Y.. 

19.  College  of  Wooster 

20.  Columbia 

'\ 

21,  Cornel  College,  Iowa 
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Table  1.    Physical  Education.— Cow^mw^^/ 


Institution 


-1 


o 


=S 


■& 
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22.  Cornell  University. 

23.  Dakota  Wesleyan 

24.  Dartmouth 

25.  Denison 

26.  DePauw 

27.  Dickinson 

28.  Drury 

29.  Georgetown 

30.  Goucher 

31.  Grinnell 

32.  Gustavus  Adulphus 

33.  Hamilton 

34.  Hamline 

35.  Harvard 

36.  Haverfdrd 

37.  Hobart 

38.  Holy  Cross 

39.  Illinois  Wesleyan 

40.  James  Milliken 

41.  Johns  Hopkins 

42.  Kenyon 

43.  Knox 

44.  Lafayette 

45.  Lake  Forest 

46.  Lawrence 

47.  Lehigh 

48.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr 

49.  Macalester 

50.  Middlebury 

51.  Momingside 

52.  Mount  Holyoke 

53.  Municipal  Univ.,  Akron . 

54.  New  Hampshire 

55.  New  York  University. . . 

56.  Northwestern 

57.  Oberlin 

58.  Ohio 

59.  Ohio  State 

60.  Princeton 

61.  Pennsylvania  State 

62.  Radcliffe 

63.  Reed 

64.  Rutgers 

65.  St.  Olaf 

66.  Swarthmore 

67.  Smith 

68.  State  University  of  Iowa 

69.  Syracuse 

70.  Trinity 

71    Tufts 

72.  Union 
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134 
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120 
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* 
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130 
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1 
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Table  I.    Physical  Education— Continued) 


Institution 
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1 

73.  University  of  Arkansas. . . 

74.  University  of  California . . 

75.  University  of  Chicago — 
76   University  of  Cincinnatti . 

77.  University  of  Colorado. . . 

78.  University  of  Denver .... 

79.  University  of  Illinois 

80.  University  of  Kansas 

81    University  of  Maine 

82.  University  of  Michigan . . 

83.  University  of  Minnesota. 

84.  Universitv  of  Nebraska. . 
85   UniversityofNorthDakota 

86.  Unive  sity  of  Oregon 

87.  University  of  Rochester , . 

88.  University  of  So.  Cal.  . . 
89   UniversityofSouthDakota 

90.  University  of  Texas 

91.  University  of  Vermont. . . 

92.  University  of  Virginia 

93.  University  of  Wisconsin. . 

94.  University  of  Washington. 

95.  Vassar 
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* 

* 
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125 
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1 

96.  Vanderbilt 

97.  Washburn 

98.  Washington  and  Lee 

99.  Wesleyan  ... 

100.  Western  Reserve 

101.  West  Virginia 

"t 

102.  Wellesley 

103.  Wells 

104.  Williams.   . 

105.  Yale 

The  total  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation,  ex- 
clusive of  gymnasium  work,  in  the  majority  of  institutions, 
is  something  like  one  hundred  and  twenty.  If  it  were  feasable 
for  all  American  colleges  of  liberal  arts  to  adopt  the  semes- 
ter plan,  with,  approximately,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hour  credit,  this  standardizing  of  the  grades  would  facilitate 
the  systematizing  of  the  higher  education. 

Gymnasium  Work 
The   negative  grade   for  gymnasium   work   is   one   of   the 
anomalies  of  our  educational  system.     Gymnasium  work,  or 
its  equivalent  in  physical  training,  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
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by  the  great  majority  of  our  best  colleges.  Only  the  ultra- 
conservative  offer  culture  ,for  the  mind,  at  the  expense  of 
body  and  soul.  Indeed,  as  yet,  there  is  very  little  attention 
paid  to  the  soul — except  in  Tagore's  school  in  India — but  that 
is  another  question.  The  body  is  now  receiving  the  attention 
it  deserves:  83%  of  our  colleges  require  gymnasium  work  of 
all  their  students,  while  in  86%  of  them  it  is  either  required 
or  elective.  Only  12%,  however,  offer  electives  for  credit. 
Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  credit  whatever  is 
given  toward  graduation,  although  the  student  is  required  to 
attend  gymnasium  classes  for  one  or  two  years  before  receiv- 
ing his  diploma.  Why  no  positive  credits  for  required  gym- 
nasium work?  Would  it  not  be  logical  to  grade  floor  work 
in  the  gymnasium  as  excellent,  good,  pass,  condition,  or  fail? 
To  one  who  knows  the  psychology  of  the  student,  the  result- 
ant improvement  would  seem  inevitable.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  gymnasium  work  is  irksome  to  many  is  because  it  is 
forced  upon  them,  with  no  recognition  by  way  of  grades. 
The  faculty  now  virtually  says  to  the  student :  "You  must  do 
this  gymnasium  work.  If  you  do  it  well,  you  get  no  credit 
for  it.  If  you  do  it  poorly,  that  will  not  affect  your  general 
record.  The  only  thing  that  we  demand  of  you  is  that  you 
attend  the  class."  Physical  training  is  a  comparatively  new 
subject.  It  has  slipped  into  the  old  curriculum,  but  is  still 
not  recognized  as  of  positive  educational  value. 

The  women's  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  Radcliffe,  re- 
quire physical  training  of  all  students.  Gymnasium  work  is 
generally  supplemented  by  outdoor  sports,  folk  dancing,  and 
the  Hke.  At  Mt.  Holyoke,  for  example,  gymnasium  work,  re- 
quired of  every  student  for  the  first  three  years,  is  supple- 
mented by  systematic  out  of  door  exercises. 

Football  and  Other  Athletics 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  twenty-seven  colleges  (26%)  give 
some  form  of  credit  to  those  who  enter  football  or  other  ath- 
letic contests.  True,  twenty-two  of  them  merely  allow  foot- 
ball or  other  games  to  be  substituted  for  gymnasium  work, 
usually  in  season.  Columbia,  for  example,  credits  half  of 
each  semester's  work  in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track, 
or  other  athletics  to  practical  gymnasium  work.  At  Barnard, 
athletics,  swimming  and  dancing  can  be  substituted  for  gym- 
nasium work,  while  at  Goucher  the  hundred  and  sixty  hours 
of  gymnastics  required  of  every  woman  includes  swimming, 
folk  dancing,  hockey,  basketball  and  walking. 

Very  few  colleges  give  credit  for  athletic  contests  as 
though  they  were  academic  courses.     At  the  University  of 
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California  they  actually  are  academic  courses,  so  scheduled 
in  the  catalog,  and  the  instructors  are  members  of  the  faculty. 
California  grants  one-half  unit  credit  for  two  hour  ^courses 
in  track,  Rugby  football,  soccer,  baseball,  basketball,  boxing, 
wrestling,  fencing,  swimming  and  general  recreation.  The 
last  named  includes  handball,  tennis,  playground  baseball,  vol- 
leyball, basketball,  field  hockey,  golf  and  cross  country 
walking.  There  are  also  advanced  courses  in  boxing, 
wrestling  or  fencing,  four  hours  each,  with  one  unit 
credit.  The  systematic  listing  and  grading  of  these  courses 
is  a  unique  acknowledgment  of  their  educational  value. 
One  wonders  if  the  climate  of  California  is  producing 
something  of  the  old  Greek  ideal  of  physical  culture. 
At  the  University  of  Southern  California  four  credits 
each  may  be  obtained  in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
track.  At  the  University  of  Denver,  where  no  gymna- 
sium work  is  required,  but  where  four  credits  in  gymnasium 
work  are  permitted  toward  the  degree,  one  credit  a  semester 
is  permitted  in  football,  baseball,  basketball  and  track,  but  a 
student  is  limited  to  four  of  these  credits.  At  the  University 
of  Nebraska  a  theory  class  in  football  is  granted  four  credits 
and  a  theory  class  in  track  two  credits.  The  University  of 
Arkansas  has  an  extraordinary  rule.  It  grants  two  credits 
to  "letter  men"  and  one  to  those  who  have  not  won  their  let- 
ter. 

To  summarize :  one-fourth  of  |our  colleges,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— usually  through  substitution — grant  credit  for  partici- 
pation in  football  and  other  college  sports. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  our  colleges  grant  credit  in  either 
music  or  art;  62%  in  music  and  57%  in  art.  ,  Usually  when 
one  is  offered,  the  other  is  also,  but,  curiously  enough,  ^sixteen 
colleges  offer  music  without  art,  and  twelve  art  without  music. 
There  are  many  large  departments,  particularly  among  the 
big  universities.  The  women's  colleges  all  specialize  in  both 
music  and  art,  except  Bryn  Mawr,  which  has  neither,  unless 
one  counts  two  points  in  the  physics  of  music.  Barnard  offers 
twenty-six  credits  in  music  and  forty  in  art.  "All  are  rarely 
taken  by  one  student,"  the  Registrar  observes.  In  those  rare 
cases  the  student  has  more  than  half  her  work  in  these  two 
departments.  Only  a  few  colleges  limit  the  number  of 
courses  in  the  history  or  theory  of  music  or  of  art  which  may 
be  elected.  The  majority  regard  these  as  they  would  any 
others  in  the  curriculum,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  arrangement  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  credits  are  accepted 
from  a  local  conservatory  of  music,  these  subjects  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  extracurricular.    Indeed,  under  proper  direc- 
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(Figure  Followed  by  Star  Indicates  Credit  For  Theory  and 

Practice. 
Star  Without  Figure  Indicates  That  a  Number  of  Courses  Are 

Offered. 


Institution 


Albion 

Amherst 

Baker 

Barnard 

Boston 

Bowdoin 

Brown 

Carleton 

Coe 

Colgate 

Colorado  College 

College  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

College  of  Wooster 

Columbia 

Cornell  College,  Iowa . . 

Cornell  University 

Dakota  Wesleyan 

Dartmouth 

Denison 

DePauw 

Drury 

Georgetown 

Goucher 

Grinnell 

Hamline 

Harvard 

Illinois  Wesleyan 

James  Milliken 

Johns  Hopkins 

Kenyon 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Leland  Standford,  Jr..  . 

Macalester 

Middlebury 

Momingside 

Mount  Holyoke 

New  York  University.  . 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State 

Princeton 

Pennsylvania  State.  . .  . 

Radcliffe 

St.  Olaf 
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6 

21 
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* 

18 
6 

30* 
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4 
6 

10 
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16 
20 

6 

18* 
10 

6 
18 
24* 


16 
12* 

* 

2 
16* 


32* 

12 

10 

14 

10 

20 


4 
12 


10 
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8 

* 

10 
14 
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8       8 


6' 

6 

12 

6 

10 

4 
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2 
12 

*4 
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4 
32^ 


2 
6 

45* 

18 
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Swarthmore 
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5 

6 
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8 

2 
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■4 
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4 
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8 
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* 

6 

4 
*8 
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4 
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*i 

8 

i 
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6 

8 

* 

7 
2 

5 

2 

* 

2 
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24 

30 

* 

3 

* 
* 

Smith 
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6 

* 

is      2 

* 

10 

16       1 

13        . 

•■*     i 

*     3 
16 
30 
9 

is* 

16 

16 

State  University  of  Iowa 

?,6 

Syracuse 

2 

Tufts 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

22 
15 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Illinois 

♦ 

University  of  Kansas 

14 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Michigan 

8 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

?A 

University  of  North  Dakota 

University  of  Oregon 

* 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  So.  Cal 

* 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Texas 

« 

University  of  Washington 

Vassar 

14       2 

24 

10 

30 

* 

6 
15 

* 

Washburn 

* 

WeUesley 

9 

Wells 

Western  Reserve 

West  Virginia 

Williams 

Yale 

* 

* 

tion,  what  studies  are  imore  appropriate  in  a  college  of  liberal 
arts  ?  ; 

There  is,  however,  a  jtendency  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
practical  music.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  this  rule: 
"Credit,  not  to  exceed  two  hours  per  semester,  will  be  given 
to  students  above  the  rank  of  freshmen  for  advanced  work 
in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin,  and  Singing,  taken  in  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music,  by  written  permission  of  the  Pro- 
fessor." The  restricting  of  practical  music  to  two  credits  each 
semester  is  also  the  rule  at  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke  and  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
permits  four  a  semester  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
limits  the  total  to  fifteen  hours  of  practical  music.  "By  prac- 
tical music,"  says  the  catalog  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  "is 
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meant  instruction  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  not  individ- 
ual private  practice." 

The  University  of  Iowa,  it  is  interesting  to  ^ote  in  passing, 
recently  adopted  a  four-year  special  course  in  Graphic  and 
Plastic  Arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  general,  then,  art  or  music — usually  both,  are  recognized 
as  appropriate  subjects  in  three- fourths  of  our  colleges  of  lib- 
eral arts,  but  the  practice  of  music  and  art  is  usually  restricted, 
if  not  eliminated. 

Musical  Organizations 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
our  colleges  (21%)  grant  credit  for  glee  clubs,  bands,  or  musi- 
cal organizations.  Of  these  the  largest  numbers — seventeen — 
give  credits  to  students  playing  in  the  college  band.  The 
credits  are  restricted  in  various  ways  and  only  a  minimal 
grade  is  given,  usually  one  credit  a  semester.  The  University 
of  Nebraska,  for  example,  grants  one  credit  a  semester  to 
members  of  its  glee  club,  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  one  a 
semester  in  band.  Of  other  musical  organizations  given 
credits,  the  favorite  is  the  choir  or  chorus.  Yale,  for  instance, 
grants  six  credits  for  singing  in  its  college  choir,  and  South 
Dakota  eight.  In  a  few  colleges  the  university  orchestra  is 
recognized  as  having  educational  value:  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  grants  four  credits  and  the  University  of  Cal- 
fornia  a  possible  eight  for  members  of  their  orchestras.  The 
University  of  California  also  gives  the  same  credits  to  band 
members.  Directors  of  both  organizations  at  California  are 
members  of  the  faculty.  Likewise,  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  credits  given  in  Glee,  Band,  and  other  musical  organ- 
izations are  only  in  connection  with  regular  courses  in  music. 
Coe,  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  California  and 
Iowa,  are  consistent  in  favoring  credits  for  all  three  musical 
organizations. 

Thirty-eight  colleges  (36%)  give  credit  for  debate  outside 
the  classroom.  Credits  vary  from  one  to  three  for  each  inter- 
collegiate debate. 

Only  eleven — nearly  all  of  them  small  colleges — give  credit 
for  oratory  outside  the  classroom. 

Ten  colleges  admit  that  they  give  credit  for  plays  outside 
the  classroom.  Doubtless  the  percentage  is  larger,  as  plays 
produced  inside  the  classroom  are  repeated  outside. 

Carleton  restricts  the  credits  for  theatricals,  band  and  choir 
to  six,  and  debate  and  oratory  to  six;  consequently  a  student 
might  have  twelve  of  his  one  hundred  and  twenty  credits 
(10%)   in  these  extramural  pursuits.     Leland  Stanford  has 
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TABLE  III.    PUBLIC   SPEAKING 
(A  Star  Indicates  That  Some  Credit  is  Given.) 


Institution 


Albion 

Bates 

Butler 

Carleton 

Clark 

Coe 

Colgate 

College  of  Wooster 

Cornell  College 

DePauw 

Dickinson 

Dniry 

Georgetown 

Grinnell 

Gustavus  Adolphus 

Hamline 

Lawrence 

Leland  Stanford  Junior 

Macalester 

Momingside 

Municipal  University,  Akron 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Ohio  State 

St.  Olaf 

Swarthmore 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Tufts 

University  of  Arkansas 

LTniversity  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Denver 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska.  .... 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  Southern  Cal. . 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

Washburn 

Washington  and  Lee . . 


Drama 


Debate 


Oratory 


the  rule  that  those  v^ho  make  the  debating  team  have  their 
work  count  on  the  regular  course,  and  likewise  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  specifies  that  credits  in  debate  and  oratory  and 
dramatics  are  only  in  connection  with  regular  courses. 

Twenty  colleges  (19%),  chiefly  small  colleges,  give  credit 
for  editing  the  college  newspaper — an  average  of  two  or  three 
^credits,  usually  only  for  the  editor-in-chief.     In  addition,  the 
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TABLE  IV.    JOURNALISM 
(A  Star  Indicates  That  Some  Credit  is  Given.) 


Institution 

Albion 

Allegheny 

Clark 

Coe 

Colgate 

Colorado  College 

Dickinson 

Drury 

Hamline 

Kenyon 

Leland  Stanford  Junior 

Macalester 

Ohio 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Tufts 

University  of  Denver 

University  of  North  Dakota 

University  of  Southern  California 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Washburn 

Western  Reserve 

West  Virginia 


Newspaper 


Magazine 


Other 


University  of  Cincinnati  reports  'some  question  of  granting 
tv^o  credits  this  year.' 

Only  four  colleges  give  credit,  and  that  a  small  one,  for  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  college  magazine. 

The  Division  of  Journalism  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  newspaper — not  a  college  paper — as  part  of 
the  regular  work,  certainly  an  interesting  experiment. 

General  Summary 

All  of  our  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  Holy  Cross,  Union 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  grant  more  or  less  credit  in 
the  so-called  extracuricular  pursuits  listed.  85%  of  the  col- 
leges offer  courses  in  the  gymnasium — required  work  in  nearly 
every  case.  Three-fourths  of  our  colleges  grant  credit  in 
either  music  or  art,  usually  both.  One-fourth  of  our  colleges 
grant  credit  for  glee  clubs,  bands  or  other  musical  organiza- 
tions. Likewise,  one-fourth  of  our  colleges  grant  some  form 
of  credit  for  football  or  other  athletics.  One-third  give  credit 
for  public  speaking  outside  the  classroom,  and  one-fifth  for 
journalism  outside  the  classroom. 

On  the  basis  of  custom,  then,  students  should  be  required 
to  take  at  least  a  year  of  gynmasium  work,  and  they  should  be 
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permitted  to  elect  a  variety  of  theoretical  and  historical 
courses  in  music  and  art,  but  their  laboratory  work  in  these 
subjects  should  not  exceed  twelve  semester  hours.  So  far 
the  majority  agree. 

Certainly  every  college  student  should  be  required  to  have 
physical  training,  preceded  by  a  physical  examination  and  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  in  hygiene.  Not  86%  but  100%  should 
be  the  rule.  Why  colleges  of  the  standing  of  Wiliams,  Yale 
and  Harvard  have  neglected  this  requirement  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  except  on  the  basis  of  tradition.  I  daresay  it  Is 
tradition  that  has  caused  the  old  universities  of  England  to  be 
equally  negligent.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  rowed 
on  a  college  crew  at  Oxford,  without  receiving  any  physical 
examination.  Since  then  he  has  been  rejected  by  enlistment 
board  and  draft  board  because  of  an  "athletic  heart."  No 
American  college  would  permit  a  man  to  row  on  its  crew 
without  first  giving  him  a  physical  examination.  Doubtless 
few  of  our  colleges  will  go  so  far  as  the  University  of  Cali- 
'fornia  in  giving  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  boxing 
and  the  like,  with  academic  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  has  a  right  today  to  question  the  necessity  of  physical 
training  for  every  student — if  not  as  an  art  or  a  science,  at 
least  as  a  bodily  need.  The  movement  toward  intramural 
sports  fostered  by  Reed  and  other  colleges  and  the  setting-up 
exercises  of  military  drill  are  steps  toward  the  goal  of  univer- 
sal physical  training.  Secretary  Baker  observes  wisely,  "The 
gospel  of  college  athletics  should  be  athletics  for  all." 

As  a  rule,  it  would  seem  that  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
track  and  other  athletics  should  receive  no  college  credit  un- 
less under  the  careful  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  department  of  physical  education.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  would  seem  no  objection  to  substituting  that 
training,  in  season,  for  the  class  work  in  the  gymnasium.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  director  should  be  a  college  bred 
man  and  a  gentleman.  Obviously  credit  should  never  be  given 
because  a  man  wins  a  letter  or  a  contest,  but  only  for  work  of 
educational  value,  satisfactorily  performed  under  faculty 
supervision. 

Are  music  and  art  recreational  pursuits?  To  some  minds 
calculus  is  recreational.  The  modern  pedagog  is  not  adverse 
to  having  the  student  enjoy  his  subject.  Music  and  art  are 
incorporated  in  the  curriculums  of  the  majority  of  our  best 
colleges.  The  problem  here  is  of  a  peculiar  nature:  to  find 
those  exceptional  instructors  who  have  artistic  or  musical 
temperament  of  a  high  order  and  at  the  same  time  a  pedagogi- 
cal sense  of  system.     There  are  courses  in  the  history  and 
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theory  of  art  and  music  which  fit  readily  into  the  college 
schedule,  but  it  is  more  difficult,  though  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble, to  assign  academic  values  to  work  in  the  studio  or  at  the 
piano.  Every  college  of  liberal  arts  should  have  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  and  theory  of  music  and  art.  This  is  a 
response  to  the  increasing  esthetic  need  of  our  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  courses  in  practical  music  or  art,  when  offered, 
are  rightly  under  a  rigorous  supervision. 

If  one  permits  practical  music  in  the  college  curriculum — 
and  many  of  our  most  conservative  colleges  do — why  not  give 
credit  to  students  in  glee  club,  band  or  other  musical  organiza- 
tions ?  To  say  that  these  students  are  picked  because  of  their 
especial  fitness  is  to  beg  the  question,  because  many  classes 
are  so  selected.  To  say  that  such  activities  are  fun  and  not 
work  is  at  best  a  half-truth,  for  rehearsals  mean  work.  That 
it  is  pleasant  work  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  subject. 
Moreover,  a  good  musical  organization  promotes  college  spirit, 
and  wherever  it  appears  it  advertises  the  college.  For  these 
reasons  college  authorities  usually  exercise  some  control  over 
the  director  and  the  conduct  of  the  organization.  Neverthe- 
less, the  performances  of  the  average  college  band,  glee  club 
or  other  organization,  although  diverting,  do  not  merit 
academic  grades.  Under  strict  faculty  supervision,  however, 
the  nature  of  their  productions  might  be  improved.  As  stu- 
dent organizations,  selecting  their  own  repertory  and  director, 
they  deserve  no  college  credit ;  but  as  a  class  under  the  control 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty — which  most  of  them  are,  in  fact, 
today — they  may  some  time  merit  full  credit  for  a  course  in 
practical  music.  At  the  present  stage  of  student  activities, 
however,  it  is  well  that  such  credits  are  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  ' 

The  same  observation  seems  applicable  to  college  theatricals. 
Good  plays,  well  presented  under  faculty  supervision,  have  a 
distinctly  educational  value,  in  savoir  vivre  and  savoir  faire — 
traits  which  Americans  need — as  well  as  in  esthetics,  dramatic 
literature  and  public  speaking.  One  is  surprised  that  seven- 
teen colleges  give  credit  for  band  and  only  ten  for  dramatic 
performances,  especially  when  one  remembers  the  recent 
renaissance  of  good  plays  and  good  acting  in  colleges  through- 
out the  country.  The  artistic  productions  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Players,  the  Yale  Players,  the  Delta  Upsilon  Society 
of  Harvard,  and  the  Bankside  Players  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  have  gained  a  national  reputation.  More  and 
more  the  educational  value  of  acting  is  being  recognized,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  erection  of  little  theaters — the  new  ex- 
perimental theater  at  Oberlin,  for  example,  and  the  open  air 
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theaters  at  Berkeley  and  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
None  of  these  colleges  grant  credits  for  plays  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  campus  theater  might  well  be  considered  a 
classroom.  A  large  number  of  colleges  give  credit  for  plays 
rehearsed  by  students  as  a  part  of  the  classwork  in  public 
speaking.  If  these  plays  were  afterwards  to  be  presented  be- 
forq  an  audience,  assuredly  students  would  not  be  deprived  of 
their  grades  for  that  reason. 

Likewise,  practically  all  colleges  have  courses  in  debate,  for 
which  credit  is  given.  If  it  chances  that  the  final  debate,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  best  college  instruction,  is  an  inter- 
collegiate contest  instead  of  a  classroom  exercise,  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  that  the  student  should  receive  just  credit 
therefor,  not  as  a  prize,  but  as  an  academic  recognition  of 
work  thoroughly  prepared  under  careful  tutoring.  One  is 
surprised  that  so  few  of  the  larger  institutions  grant  this 
credit.  Certainly  it  has  the  sanction  of  good  usage,  if  one 
happens  to  know  the  quality  of  the  argumentation  produced 
by  Northwestern  or  Oberlin. 

Ora,tory,  we  grant,  was  well  nigh  a  lost  art  up  to  the  time 
of  the  war,  but  certainly  the  reasoning  in  regard  to  other 
forms  of  public  speaking  is  pertinent  here.  If  a  college  grants 
credit  for  oratory  in  the  classroom — practically  all  do — why 
should  no  credit  be  given  for  a  better  grade  of  oratory  under 
the  same  faculty  guidance,  simply  because  that  oratory  is  to 
be  given  the  test  which  all  oratory  must  have,  an  audience? 

Again,  journalism  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  important  a-cademic  subject.  Classes,  departments, 
even  schools  of  journalism  have  been  recently  established. 
Practice  should  supplement  theory,  and  unquestionably  edit- 
ing a  college  newspaper  affords  valuable  experience.  If  this 
is  conducted  wholly  as  a  student  enterprise,  with  little  or  no 
faculty  supervision,  then  no  grade  should  be  given  for  work 
performed;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  a  practical 
supplement  to  the  theoretical  work  of  the  classroom,  it  as- 
suredly can  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the  curriculum.  As  Ohio 
State  reports,  "Our  newspaper  is  the  labratory  of  the  jour- 
nalism department." 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  judicious 
granting  of  credit  for  editing  a  college  newspaper.  There  are 
also  some  difficulties.  Faculty  supervision  must  not  amount 
to  a  rigid  censorship.  The  student  editor  must  take  the 
initiative,  but  the  result,  willy  nilly,  represents  the  institution. 
Therefore  cooperation  between  student  and  instructor  is 
mutally  beneficial:  the  student  is  guided  in  a  general  way  by 
putting  academic  theories  into  practice  and  the  college  is  given 
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a  better  standing  in  the  eyes  of  alumni  and  friends  who  read 
the  student  publication. 

Because  of  the  stress  on  the  practical  in  /nodern  educa- 
tion, the  college  magazine  is  apt  to  be  inferior  to  the  college- 
newspaper.  Perhaps  the  magazines  would  reach  a  higher 
standard  both  in  literary  style  and  in  human  interest,  if  they 
were  made  to  supplement  courses  in  composition  or  journal- 
ism. If  that  were  done,  it  would  be  consistent  for  the  college 
which  grants  credit  to  the  editor  of  its  newspaper  to  do  the 
same  for  the  editor  of  its  magazine. 

Should  credit  be  granted,  then,  for  journalism,  public 
speaking,  music,  art,  and  gymnasium  work?  Few  twentieth 
century  educators  would  deny  the  worth  of  these  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum.  But  how  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
curricular  and  extracurricular — between  physical  training  in 
the  gymnasium  and  physical  training  under  the  same  (Supervi- 
sion on  the  athletic  field;  between  the  practice  of  music  in  the 
classroom  and  the  practice  of  music  under  the  same  supervi- 
sion in  a  glee  club  or  a  band;  between  debate,  oratory  and 
theatricals  in  the  classroom  and  the  same  debate,  oratory  and 
theatricals  before  an  audience;  between  journalism  unprinted 
and  journalism  which  is  printed  and  read?  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  both  the  instructor  and  the  student  will  do  their 
best  work  under  the  stimulus  of  publicity?  If  an  oration  is  to 
be  given,  a  play  acted,  a  song  sung,  should  they  not  jhave 
an  audience?  If  a  newspaper  article  is  to  be  written,  should 
it  not  be  read?  By  the  very  nature  of  these  subjects,  publicity 
is  the  final  test. 

Publicity  is  the  .key  to  the  paradox.  Because  of  the  public 
honor  acorded  participants  in  these  activties,  college  authori- 
ties have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  other  recognition. 
Hence,  the  anomolous  position  assumed  by  65%  of  our  col- 
leges which  give  no  credit  for  the  strenuous  preparation  under 
faculty  supervision  for  intercollegiate  debates,  whereas  they 
grant  full  credit  for  an  inferior  grade  of  the  same  kind  of  de- 
bating in  the  classroom.  True,  grades  are  not  prizes,  to  be 
awarded  for  winning  a  debate  or  a  football  match,  nor,  indeed, 
for  winning  a  place  on  either  team;  but  grades  should  be 
granted  as  the  recognition  of  work  of  an  educational  value, 
satisfactorily  performed  under  faculty  supervision.  Thorough 
faculty  supervision  is  the  final  word.  Debating,  acting,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  singing,  exercising — these  so  called  recreational 
pursuits  which  occupy  a  leading  place  in  students'  lives  and 
which  in  many  cases  are  now  directed  by  faculty  members^ 
should  be  made  of  a  distinctly  education  nature  and  given 
credit.     The  survey  shows  that  music  and  art  and  physical 
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training  are  already  so  recognized  and  that  all  of  the  other 
activities  are  on  the  road  to  recognition. 

This  does  not  mean  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, as  some  of  our  conservative  institutions  believe,  but 
rather  it  reveals  a  broadening  and  strengthening  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  higher  education.  An  analogy  is  found  in  the  lit- 
erary societies  which  flourished  as  the  leading  student  organ- 
izations a  generation  ago.  Gradually  their  functions  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  present  day  curriculum,  which  includes 
literature,  oratory  and  debate.  As  we  have  suggested,  the 
preparation  for  the  intercollegiate  debate,  oration,  magazine 
essay  or  newspaper  editorial  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
work  done  for  the  audience  of  the  classroom. 

Moreover,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  college  is  judged  by  these 
public  activities.  The  college  now  lends  its  name  to  all  of 
them,  and,  if  it  continues  to  countenance  them,  it  must  make 
them  really  worth  while.  Today  the  intercollegiate  debater 
and  orator  are  invariably  coached  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  department  as  well  as  to 
the  student  to  give  credit  for  the  work  done.  A  college  news- 
paper emanating  from  a  Department  of  Journalism,  while 
losing  none  of  its  spontaniety,  might  well  gain  in  accuracy 
and  scope  of  speech  and  idea.  A  play  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking  should  be  better  selected  and 
produced  than  one  that  is  left  to  the  caprice  of  a  student  com- 
mittee. So  with  the  selections  and  the  performances  of  the 
glee  club,  band  and  other  organizations  which  might  well  rep- 
resent the  Department  of   Music. 

Should  students  receive  credit  for  recreational  pursuits? 
Not  unless  these  pursuits  are  a  part  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  the  so-called  extracurricular  activities  of  today  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  tomorrow. 


REDIRECTING  EDUCATION  AND  TEACHING  IN  A 
DEMOCRACY 


By  Linus  W.  Kline 


New  conditions  growing  out  of  the  issues  of  the  Great  War 
have  necessitated  changes  in  the  vast  majority  of  human  enter- 
prises. The  problems  of  education  are  no  exception  in  the 
readjustment  program.  I  submit  here  the  results  of  a  discus- 
sion in  a  committee  meeting  called  to  consider  the  changes 
and  modifications  that  should  be  made  in  both  the  courses  of 
study  and  in  the  internal  activities  of  state  normal  schools. 
The  presentation  is  made  in  somewhat  categorical  form  for 
the  sake  of  brevity. 

1.  In  a  democracy  life  finds  its  best  expression  in  intelligent 
and  willing  service  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  impersonal  pleas- 
tires.  Education  is  essential  to  incline  man  to  choose  such 
a  life  freely.  It  is  thought  that  literature,  art,  music,  sociology 
as  well  as  the  social  and  administrative  policies  of  schools 
may  be  made  to  contribute  in  a  large  way  to  such  ends. 

2.  Free  and  hearty  participation  in  the  life  of  a  democracy 
requires  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  personal  eflFort. 

The  training  of  students  should  promote  a  practical  faith, 
born  of  personal  achievements,  in  the  value  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  effort.  Their  work  should  be  so  planned  and  admin- 
istered that  they  may  see  desires  and  purposes  realized 
through  painstaking,  conscientious  work  rather  than  by  the 
doubtful  art  of  soliciting  favors. 

It  is  thought  that  liberal  provisions  for  teaching  the  voca- 
tional subjects  common  to  the  communities  in  which  the 
students  live  would  tend  to  foster  right  attitudes  toward  per- 
sonal achievement  and  good  work.     For  example :  X and 

neighboring  towns  are  largely  commercial  and  her  public 
schools  are  making  larger  provisions  to  prepare  students  to 
enter  commercial  occupations;  this  preparation  begins  in  the 
Junior  High  Schools  which  will  depend  more  and  more  upon 
normal  schools  for  teachers.  It  follows  that  the  local  normal 
school  should  take  practical  cognizance  of  this  need. 

3.  The  ability  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  human  endeavor 
and  the  genius  to  prefer  human  rather  than  material  values 
promote  an  easier  and  more  helpful  participation  in  demo- 
cratic life. 
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It  is  claimed  that  literature,  the  fine  arts  and  the  history 
of  industrial,  social  and  political  struggles,  when  adequately 
taught,  will  stimulate  and  train  the  humane  sympathies. 

4.  Those  who  would  live  whole  heartedly  in  a  democracy 
should  be  able  to  detect  error  and  falsehood  and  to  replace 
them  with  the  truth. 

Inhibited  action  arises  from  ignorance.  Freedom  of  action 
is  conditioned  upon  knowing  the  truth.  To  cultivate  a  love 
for  truth  and  to  enkindle  a  passion  in  young  manhood  to  be 
right  depend  more  upon  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
and  upon  who  teaches  than  upon  that  which  is  taught. 

5.  To  take  an  acceptable  part  in  our  democratic  life,  how- 
ever humble,  resuires  a  working  knowledge  of  the  inherent 
balances  and  connections  between  duties  and  obligations  on 
the  one  hand  and  rights  and  privileges  on  the  other. 

A  course  in  **Home  and  Neighborhood  Morals  and  Man- 
ners" planned  and  taught  by  an  able  teacher  of  large  faith 
and  working  ideals  ought  to  be  immensely  valuable  for  pupils 
in  Junior  High  Schools. 

6.  Loyalty  and  patriotism  for  our  national  institutions  and 
ideals  are  not  formed  by  fortuitous  agencies.  They  are  senti- 
ments and  not  school  subjects,  and  as  such  develop  slowly  by 
educational  processes. 

It  is  ohen  urged  that  certain  subjects  are  specially  fitted 
to  develop  these  sentiments  and  there  is  doubtless  some  truth 
in  this  view.  But  it  is  contended  that  these  sentiments  rest 
upon  broader  foundations  than  those  afforded  by  the  school 
subjects.  And  among  these  ''other  foundations"  none  are  of 
more  vital  importance  than  the  strength  and  quality  of  these 
sentiments  as  possessed  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher  of  the 
school  child. 

The  church  does  not  tolerate  a  compromising,  indifferent, 
negative  or  cynical  attitude  among  her  teachers.  A  democ- 
racy can  less  afford  to  suffer  the  teachers  of  her  children  to 
be  lacking  in  these  sentimnets  or  to  be  negative  toward  them. 

The  reconstruction  of  normal  school  work  should  be  so 
planned  and  administered  as  to  insure  positive  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  |in  its  graduates  who  will  in  turn  culti- 
vate them  in  their  pupils  through  the  influence  of  character 
and  by  an  appropriate  use  of  song,  poetry,  literature,  history, 
and  of  biography. 

7.  Democracy  requires  that  teachers  and  school  officers 
shall  inspire,  aid  and  guide  young  life  to  a  self  revelation  of 
its  powers  and  aptitudes. 

The  historical  pedagogue  and  the  democratic  spirit  have 
not  gibed  well.     The  term  '  school  master '  in  education  like 
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that  of  *  His  Majesty '  in  government  is  not  merely  awkward 
but  a  bit  embarrassing  and  although  neither  are  any  longer 
used  literaly  the  new  age  prefers  less  autocratic  terms. 

Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  autocratic  school  master  has  de- 
scended to  the  administrative  machinery  of  education.  Ad- 
ministrative technique  is  too  much  with  us ;  it  more  often  bulls 
than  serves  the  school  room.  Like  the  former  school  master 
it  conceives  its  function  to  consist  of  setting  up  controls,, 
checks,  limitation  and  inhibitions  as  if  pupil  and  teacher  were 
a  federal  post  office  or  a  department  store.  If  the  administra- 
tive functions  must  be  "  businesslike,"  its  activities  should  be, 
limited  to  dealing  with  things,  with  inorganic  matter  as  fuel, 
supplies,  etc.  But  if  it  must  exert  an  influence,  be  a  power  in 
school  affairs,  let  it  attempt  the  more  difficult  and  delicate,  yet 
far  better,  role  of  duly  encouraging  and  inspiring  teacher  and 
student. 

The  teacher  who  would  inspire,  guide  and  aid  students  in 
self  revelation  has  an  inexhaustible  field  of  means  in  both  the 
expressive  and  cooperative  forms  of  school  work. 

8.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  educational  reconstruction, 
socalled,  will  extend  too  far.  ■  This  is  a  misplaced  fear  and  on 
the  contrary  we  should  fear  that  too  little  will  be  done.  This 
julgment  is  based  upon  ;the  fact  that  the  policies  of  state  and 
public  schools  are  conservative,  that  the  work  of  secondary 
schools  as  a  rule  falls  short  of  the  pubHc  needs.  [  Besides, 
faculties  and  boards  of  education  are  prone  to  balance  the 
pros  and  cons  in  discussing  school  problems  to  such  a  fine 
equilibrium  that  action  appears  unnecessary. 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AS 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  WAR  ^ 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall 


It  looks  today  as  if  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  was  to 
be  only  an  interlude  between  two  great  wars ;  the  second  war, 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  with  material  weapons,  being 
that  between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  Classes  and  the  Masses, 
Culture  and  Bolshevism.  Soldiers  leaving  the  army  make 
common  cause  with  the  workmen,  and  a  propaganda  of  bol- 
shevism  is  fast  becoming  more  insidious  and  effective  than 
that  of  the  German  cause  ever  was.  Strikes  and  even  crimes 
against  property  and  person  show  a  new  kurophobia  or  horror 
of  the  authority  and  control  so  essential  for  ordered  industrial 
and  social  life,  and  behind  the  political  peace  striven  for 
by  the  delegates  of  the  great  powers  loom  the  far  vaster 
problems  of  industrial  peace,  without  which  all  treaties  will 
be  temporary  and  ineffective.  Agriculture,  manufacture, 
trade,  and  commerce  absorb  today  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
energy  of  the  world.  They  control  most  of  the  talent,  muscle, 
interest,  and  human  energy.  Their  interests  dominate  poli- 
tics and  statecraft,  which  are  now  little  more  than  business 
agencies;  while  economic  efficiency  tends  to  impose  its  ideals, 
standards,  and  its  fashions  and  spirits  upon  even  all  the 
culture  institutions  of  society.  The  extreme  proletariat  the 
world  over  now  tends  to  see  red,  and  we  mark  on  all  hands 
elements  that,  if  they  had  power,  would  repeat  over  all  the 
western  world  a  reign  of  terror  like  that  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. There  is  a  growing  number  who  feel  even  toward 
the  middle  class  bourgeoisie  much  of  the  same  rancor  that 
the  bomb-throwing  anarchist  feels  toward  the  millionaire.  So 
prominent  are  these  tendencies  becoming  today  that  it  already 
looks  as  if  the  nations  that  would  succeed  in  the  impending 
competitive  struggle  for  industrial  leadership  would  be  not 
those  that  have  most  capital  or  most  raw  material,  or  the 
largest  number  of  workmen,  the  most  trade  or  the  most  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  the  nations  that  could  most  success- 
fully cope  with  the  growing  industrial  unrest  and  find  the 
best  antidote   for  the  subtle  and  infectious  bacillus   of   bol- 

1  An  address  given  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West,  Chicago,  January  17,  1919. 
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shevism,  for  until  its  spirit  is  quelled  or  else  enlightened 
or  converted  to  better  ways  the  world  will  never  see  true  peace 
again.  For  real  ultimate  peace  the  new  "  red  peril "  is  a 
greater  and  more  formidable  danger  than  German  militarism, 
of  which  this  is  the  Nemesis,  ever  was. 

In  this  impending  crisis  where  shall  we  look  for  guidance? 
I  fear  not  to  politicians  or  lawmakers,  for  they  have  in  the 
past  accomplished  but  little  and  have  shown  little  true  initi- 
ative. Capitalists,  too,  as  a  class  have  done  little  to  placate 
labor,  save  under  duress.  Economists  and  sociologists  have 
dreamed  many  dreams  and  woven  alluring  theories,  but  some 
of  them  have  capitulated  to  labor  and  few  have  won  even 
a  respectful  hearing  from  the  great  captains  of  industry.  So 
they  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  be  peacemakers.  Industrial 
educators  have  nibbled  at  the  fringes  of  the  problem  and 
accomplished  here  and  there  results  of  local  and  temporary 
importance,  but  both  their  visions  and  their  sympathies  are 
too  restricted.  Religious  leaders  often  warm  our  hearts  by 
their  good  intentions,^  but  the  heat  they  engender  is  not  enough 
to  melt  and  recast  the  old  prejudices,  customs,  and  interests 
that  constitute  what  is  too  often  the  devil  of  things  as  they  are. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  of  the  present  situation  my  con- 
clusion is  that  the  first  step  for  those  who  wish  to  volunteer 
as  soldiers  in  this  stupendous  war  that  impends  for  true 
peace  is  to  look  over  the  past  and  present  and  make  an 
inventory  of  all  the  successful  partial  solutions  that  can  be 
found,  and  thus  not  only  to  hearten  ourselves  and  draw 
inferences  from  each  but  try  to  synthetize  and  apply  these 
lessons  to  the  larger  tasks  of  the  future.  Out  of  these  cases, 
if  we  can  do  so  at  all,  we  can  construct  a  program  that  will 
inspire  confidence  enough  to  make  us  work  for  it. 

If  this  view  be  sound,  the  chief  burden  of  responsibility 
just  at  this  juncture  rests  with  the  philosophical  observer, 
who  is  not  too  near  to  details  to  lose  perspective  and  not 
too  far  from  them  so  that  the  essentials  of  any  will  be  lost, 
and  who  is  not  predominantly  interested  in  any  one  or  more 
partial  solutions. 

Our  task,  thus,  is  nothing  less  than  to  rehumanize  industry, 
to  break  down  the  disastrous  partition  that  has  grown  up 
between  brain-work  and  hand-work,  to  appeal  at  every  step 
to  mind  lest  we  add  to  the  degradation  of  labor,  remember- 
ing that  the  brain  in  its  evolution  was  hand-made  and  that 
in  all  progressive  periods  of  the  past  the  two  have  always 
gone  and  grown  together.  We  must  find  a  way  of  putting 
not  merely  head  and  intelligence  but  heart  into  work,  as  also 
was  the  case  of  yore.     We  must  search  everywhere  for  the 
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culture  elements,  which  are  inherent  in  every  industry  and 
even  in  every  process,  and  which  it  is  the  tragedy  of  modem 
industrialism  to  have  lost.  Work  has  made  and  it  alone  can 
perfect  man;  hence  we  must  attempt  to  restore  or  else  create 
a  morale  in  every  great  branch  of  industry.  All  this  stupen- 
dous task  I  believe  can  be  wrought  out,  because  nearly  every 
item  of  it  has  been  accomplished  somewhere  and  at  some 
time. 

There  is  a  very  pregnant  sense  in  which  the  war  is  not 
ended  but  only  transferred  to  other  fields  to  be  carried  on  by 
other  agents.  Those  of  us  who  have  not  smelled  powder 
must  now  come  forward  and  take  up  the  battle  which  is 
waged  against  conservatism  and  inertia,  by  which  things  tend 
to  slip  back  into  the  same  old  ruts  as  before  if  we  do  not 
mobilize  and  use  all  the  unprecedented  opportunities  and  incent- 
ives to  reform  to  make  the  educational,  industrial,  social, 
political  and  religious  world  fitter  to  live  in;  for  otherwise  we 
break  faith  with  the  millions  who  have  died.  Our  foes  are 
timidity  and  laziness  in  this  new  spiritual  conflict  to  which 
the  battle  of  arms  has  bequeathed  its  precious  legacy.  To 
say  that  reforms  are  now  needed,  though  hard  and  dangerous, 
is  true,  but  to  leave  them  unattacked  is  a  slackerdom  un- 
worthy of  the  spirit  of  our  armies  in  France.  The  new 
struggles  we  ought  to  enter  upon  are  the  harvest  of  victory, 
and  are  harder  and  will  take  far  longer  than  war  itself.  Let 
us,  then,  glance  at  a  few  things  that  have  been  done. 

(1)  Some  years  after  our  Civil  War  closed,  when  carpet- 
baggers from  the  North  had  overrun  the  South  and  the 
Negroes  had  learned  to  abominate  work  as  suggestive  of  their 
former  condition  of  slavery,  when  the  antagonism  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  was  represented  by  the  klu-klux  and 
other  clans,  when  class  and  race  animosities  were  at  their 
very  height  and  harmony  between  them  seemed  impossible, 
Booker  Washington  conceived  and  found  a  way  out.  He 
taught  his  race  to  waive  in  many  cases  the  political  privileges 
they  so  prized  of  suffrage  and  inspired  them  with  the  idea 
of  working  now  not  for  their  master's  advantage  but  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  slow,  hard  task  that  for  a  long  time 
seemed  impossible  of  accomplishment.  The  Negro  had  for- 
gotten many  of  the  crafts  that  he  knew  in  the  old  days,  and 
these  had  to  be  relearned  and  many  others  added  thereto. 
Much  of  the  most  bitter  opposition  to  his  work  came  from 
his  own  race,  but  those  who  were  really  reached  by  his  influ- 
ence were  transformed,  the  white  sympathy  and  support  were 
enlisted  and  a  great  peace  supervened,  and  in  the  very  district 
where  the  rancor  was  most  bitter  the  harmony  is  now  most 
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complete.  The  antagonism  today  between  Capital  and  Labor 
can  be  nowhere  greater  or  more  widely  spread  than  was 
this  antagonism,  so  that  here  we  may  draw  an  inspiring 
lesson  of  hope,  and  we  may  also  find  not  a  few  methods 
that  will  be  of  service  in  the  great  new  harmony  that  we 
must  now  strive  for  between  the  newly  enfranchised  and 
emancipated  forces  of  labor  throughout  the  world  and  its 
leaders  and  employers. 

(2)  Another  inspiring  instance  is  found  in  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  that  has  been  done  with  the  maimed  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Many  of  them  felt  that  they  had  done  their  "  bit " 
toward  saving  the  world  from  autocracy,  for  they  had  been 
praised  by  men  and  admired  by  women  as  heroes,  and  that 
this,  especially  in  connection  with  their  infirmities,  exempted 
them  more  or  less  from  the  necessity  of  earning  for  them- 
selves or  their  families;  and  some  of  them  felt  that  they 
must  be  pensioned,  supported,  and  served  for  the  rest  of  their 
life.  The  task  of  the  social  worker  and  persuader  was  here 
as  tedious  as  that  of  the  psychoanalytic  doctor.  They  had  to 
be  converted  to  a  new  view  of  life  and  of  their  own  functions 
in  the  world.  Hence  inspirers  were  brought,  men  who  had 
themselves  suffered  severe  bodily  injuries  but  had  overcome 
them.  Handless,  footless,  legless  men  were  inspired  to  see 
that  they  could  again  find  place  in  the  industrial  system 
and  were  given  new  heart  and  courage  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation, and  in  the  most  successful  of  these  institutions  they 
have  competed  with  each  other  and  achieved  marvels  of 
efficiency  despite  all  their  handicaps.  Just  as  Booker  Wash- 
ington accomplished  with  the  white  or  ruling  class  almost 
as  great  a  work  as  he  did  with  his  own  people,  so  for  the 
disabled  soldier  a  great  many  employers  have  been  induced 
to  make  concessions,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  be  per- 
manent, in  favor  of  these  cripples.  Thus  again  we  have  a 
radical  change  of  attitude  toward  labor  that  in  the  last  cases 
has  almost  amounted  to  k  conversion. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Reforms.  Who  would  have  thought 
before  the  war  that  the  great  prohibition  wave  could  have 
swept  the  country  and  become  national.  The  liquor  inter- 
ests were  rich,  powerful,  strongly  entrenched,  and  more- 
over there  has  been  a  deep  feeling  even  among  the  temper- 
ance men  that  sumptuary  laws  constituted  an  infringement  of 
personal  liberty.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  country 
is  going  dry,  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  cause  are  be- 
ginning to  dream  of  extending  the  movement  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

The  same   is  true  of   woman's   suffrage.     In  this   country 
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and  throughout  Europe  women  have  come  to  the  fore  in 
industrial,  social,  and  even  political  ways  to  a  degree  that 
the  most  ardent  feminists  hardly  dared  to  hope  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  We  need  the  woman's  view,  perhaps 
not  so  much  in  politics  as  in  social  and  industrial  life,  and 
woman's  more  humane  and  personal  attitude  toward  prob- 
lems of  reform  will  make  many  things  possible  that  were 
not  so  before. 

Perhaps  we  might  place  in  the  same  category  the  striking 
reforms  that  were  effected  in  the  matter  of  the  social  evil 
in  some  if  not  most  of  our  training  camps. 

So,  too,  the  control  of  railroads  and  other  great  public 
corporations  by  the  government,  whether  it  is  permanent  or 
transient,  has  opened  a  way  before  an  equilibrium  is  restored 
for  many  reforms,  and  everywhere  the  war  and  its  exigencies 
have  made  for  plasticity  and  open-mindedness. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  religion  we  are  coming  to  realize 
the  need  of  reconstruction  and  especially  of  going  back  to 
the  first  principles  of  loyalty,  self -subordination,  obedience, 
sacrifice  and  other  virtues  of  the  trenches,  which  are  psy- 
chologically the  basis  of  the  religious  life. 

(4)  This  brings  me  to  the  purpose  in  which  this  associa- 
tion is  now  especially  concerned.  The  efficiency  of  war  in 
this  country  has  been  incalculably  increased  by  what  might 
be  called  the  vocational  guidance  work  that  has  been  done 
by  scores  of  expert  psychologists.  No  great  enterprise  has 
ever  profited  so  much  by  placing  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  America's  war  work  here  will  long  be -not  only 
an  object  lesson  but  an  inspiration  for  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  of  fitting  every  man  to  his  job  in  all  the  great 
lines  of  business.  To  understand  this,  which  is  my  chief 
theme,  we  must  pause  and  take  a  wider  view. 

Individual  psychology  has  had  a  long  and  hard  travail. 
Christianity  stressed  the  infinite  worth  of  individuality  but 
it  was  for  the  next  world,  and  it  did  little  to  ameliorate  con- 
ditions in  this  save  only  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  charity. 
The  school,  industry,  army  management  and  politics  were 
based  on  averages  that  eliminate  individual  differences.  But 
now  medicine  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every 
case  presents  new  problems  that  transcend  textbooks  in  path- 
ology, while  psychoanalysis  spends  weeks  and  months  upon 
a  single  case.  Thanks  to  Binet,  Simon,  and  Lombroso  we 
grade  feeble-mindedness  and  differentiate  criminals,  and  in 
the  study  of  normals  differential  psychology  is  everywhere 
in  order. 

I.  Of  all  the  people  on  earth,  past  and  present,  no  two  are 
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alike  even  in  their  finger-prints,  of  which  there  are  forty  types, 
while  psychic  are  far  greater  than  somatic  differences.  There 
is  no  trait  in  which  men  do  not  differ,  even  at  birth,  and  these 
differences  increase  with  every  year  of  development.  In  any 
large  group,  according  to  Thorndike's  estimate,  some  chil- 
dren are  four  to  six  times  as  capable  as  others,  even  those 
with  similar  opportunity  and  social  environment.  Especially 
when  we  correlate  traits  we  find  as  many  types  as  there  are 
individuals.  The  psychology  of  qualities  common  to  all, 
which  we  have  chiefly  taught  hitherto,  though  very  funda- 
mental is  very  limited  when  compared  with  the  new  differ- 
ential domain  now  opening  before  us.  These  differences  are 
both  inherited  and  acquired,  although  these  are  often  hard 
to  distinguish  and  it  is  still  harder  to  tell  which  predominate. 

II.  In  evaluating  and  utilizing  skills  acquired  in  peace  for 
war  activities  the  army  psychologists,  Scott,  Bingham^  and 
others,  have  given  us  a  valuable  and  most  inspiring  example : 
"  Under  the  urgent  necessity  of  creating  and  organizing  an 
army  in  the  shortest  possible  time  every  scrap  of  training  and 
experience  that  was  needed  by  the  army  was  a  national  asset." 
Thus  for  each  a  qualification  card  or  index  of  fitness  was 
made  out  by  the  personnel  officers  that  showed  "  just  what 
kind  of  men  in  terms  of  civilian  experience  will  learn  the 
special  duties  "  of  the  army  in  the  shortest  time.  Oral,  picture, 
and  performance  tests  were  carefully  worked  out  that  graded 
each  kind  of  skill.  For  those  only  partially  fit  physically 
four  classes  of  limited  service  have  been  established,  which 
were  more  and  more  drawn  on,  and  development  battalions 
have  been  created.  On  such  data  men  are  selected  not  only 
for  special  tasks  but  for  promotion,  while  the  final  rating  scale 
takes  account  not  only  of  physical  and  intellectual  abilities 
but  also  of  leadership,  many  personal  qualities,  and  finally 
of  general  fitness  for  the  service. 

III.  Of  all  psy<:hic  qualities  we  have  the  best  tests  for  intel- 
ligence. In  addition  to  the  ninety  which  have  grown  from 
the  original  fifty-four  French  tests  for  psychological  age  we 
now  have  many  series,  besides  three  specially  devised  for  the 
army,  on  the  basis  of  which  intelligence  scales  can  be  built. 
Here  standardization  is  a  prime  requisite  for  without  it  there 
can  be  no  comparisons,  and  these  are  essential  for  any  science. 
A  real  standard  is  of  universal  application  for  it  is  objective 
and  unaffected  by  opinion,  likes,  dislikes,  or  even  race.  It 
is  more  or  less  outside  and  independent  of  school  work.  Ter- 
man  well  compares  these  findings  with  ores  or  soils  dug  up  at 
different  but  carefully  selected  points  and  sent  to  an  assayer 

2  Personnelle :    Vol.  I,  No.  i,  August  21,  1918. 
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or  soil  analyzer  that  he  may  evaluate  them  for  the  miner 
or  the  farmer.  It  is  not  easy  to  set  up  really  typical  tests,  and 
the  results  of  each  must  have  a  high  significance  in  itself,  well 
understood  beforehand  by  the  expert,  and  it  must  also  have 
if  possible  a  high  correlation  value  suggesting  the  presence 
or  absence  of  other  powers  or  deficiencies. 

Rightly  used  this  method  takes  us  not  only  far  beyond  all 
pseudo-methods,  such  as  palmistry  or  phrenology,  but  beyond 
the  off-hand  judgments  of  the  best  connoisseurs  of  human  na- 
ture and  beyond  the  slow  method  of  natural  sifting  by  experi- 
•ence.  For  higher  grades  of  intelligence  we  have  also  the 
method  of  average  estimates  of  those  who  know  the  individual 
best. 

Now  the  real  value  of  even  the  best  tests  will  not  be  finally 
determined  until  we  have  an  authentic  exposition  of  just  what 
each  tests  and  what  its  findings  mean  and  imply.  It  is  not 
easy  to  select  true  samples  of  every  kind  of  intelligence.  Not 
only  perception  and  observation,  but  memory,  association, 
imagination,  reason,  information,  experience,  judgments, 
originality,  and  even  vocabularies, — each  represent  vast  and 
complicated  functions  and  are  indefinitely  varied  among  in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless  we  have  made  a  splendid  beginning, 
at  least,  toward  calibrating  the  ranges  of  intelligence  for  the 
army,  and  a  great  future  opens  here  if  we  can  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, just  now  I  think  a  little  ominous,  of  a  sense  of  finality 
and  overestimation  of  the  value  of  methods  thus  far  devel- 
oped. 

IV.  But  intelligence,  however  broadly  defined,  is  only  a 
part,  and  we  have  but  just  begun  to  differentiate  for  practical 
uses  what  is  comprised  in  the  more  basal  domains  of  charac- 
ter diathesis  and  morale.  We  know  less  of  the  will  than  of 
the  intellect,  and  far  less  yet  about  the  vast  domain  of  feeling 
or  afifectivity. 

From  the  old  doctrine  of  temperaments  now  significantly 
revived  to  the  present  we  have  a  vast  diversity  of  conclusions 
among  experts  save  only  a  very  general  consensus  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  diflference  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
•characters  (Jung's  intro  verus  extroversive ;  James'  tough 
versus  tender;  Ostwald's  classic  versus  romantic;  Nietzsche's 
Apollonian  and  Dionysian ;  Frink's  passive  and  active,  know- 
ers  and  doers ;  perhaps  Geddes'  shepherd  and  hunter  type ; 
"Goldthwait  and  Bryant's  herbivorous  and  carnivorous ;  while 
Davenport  in  his  quest  for  unit  characters  suggests  hundreds 
of  possible  traits  that  may  be  independently  variable  and  also 
hereditable).  Far  more  practical,  though  not  often  occurring 
in  pure  form  and  therefore  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  are 
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the  four  somatic  types  of  MacAuliffe  and  other  French  anthro- 
pologists. According  to  this  group  of  investigators  there  are 
four  chief  types  of  man,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  first  is  the  abdominal.  The  head  suggests  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  smallest  at  the  top  and  broadest  in  the  level  of 
the  jaw.  The  neck  is  large  and  short,  the  stomach  is  large 
in  circumference  and  also  tends  to  encroach  upon  the  thorax, 
and  the  umbilicus  is  high.  Men  of  this  class  have  peculiar 
liabilities  to  certain  diseases  and  peculiar  power  to  re- 
sist others.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  ancient  phleg- 
matics.  They  are  very  dependent  upon  food  and  drink  for 
their  efficiency;  the  meals  must  be  regular  and  abundant  for 
their  digestive  powers  seem  to  condition  all  other  functions. 
In  war  they  are  best  for  defence,  not  only  because  their  inertia 
makes  retreat  physically  and  temperamentally  hard  but  because 
they  fight  best  for  stores.  They  can  endure  great  hardship 
and  fatigue,  provided  only  their  rations  are  not  scanty  or  de- 
fective. 

(2)  The  second  is  the  respiratory  type.  Here  the  head  is  broad- 
est in  the  middle  regions,  at  the  level  of  the  ear  and  the  nose, 
and  tends  usually  to  taper  both  upward  and  downward  from 
this  plane.  The  lung  capacity  and  chest  expansions  are  highly 
developed.  The  body  is  usually  long  in  comparison  with 
the  limbs,  hke  the  preceding  type,  but  the  umbilicus  is  low  for 
the  thorax  encroaches  upon  the  abdomen.  Men  of  this  type 
are  active,  venturesome,  bold.  As  the  adbominals  do  best  in 
the  trenches,  these  men  are  often  best  in  skirmish  fighting, 
and  outpost  work  above  ground  and  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  make  the  best  aviators.  They  are  exquisitely 
dependent  upon  aerial  conditions ;  they  need  an  abundance  of 
pure  air,  suffer  where  it  is  foul  as  in  the  trenches,  can  go 
without  food,  and  have  great  power  generally.  They  are  in 
the  closest  kind  of  rapport  with  atmospheric  conditions. 

(3)  The  third  is  the  muscular  type.  Here  the  head  tends  to 
be  cubical.  The  neck  and  limbs  are  long  and  powerful,  and 
the  trunk  makes  up  a  less  proportion  of  the  body  length  than  in 
the  preceding  types.  Neither  the  thorax  nor  the  abdomen  pre- 
dominates, but  this  is  a  muscular  type  which  has  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  and  thrives  under  hard  physical  work. 
In  the  army  these  men  are  best  in  heavy  labor,  such  as  trench- 
digging.  They  are  quite  versatile  but  cannot  stand  inaction. 
It  is  hardest  for  them  to  remain  days  immobile  in  the 
trenches,  for  their  morale  depends  upon  abundant  activity  of 
the  muscles. 

(4)  The  fourth  or  cerebral  type  has  a  head  largest  at  the 
top  and  smallest  at  the  jaw,  the  inverse  of  the  abdominal.    The 
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build  is  rather  slight,  with  no  special  predominance  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  body,  as  in  the  preceding  type.  But  this 
type,  sometimes  called  the  "  adrenalin  type,"  has  extraordinary 
power  to  draw  upon  its  reserves.  It  can  stand  long,  extra 
stresses,  and  very  often  when  the  other  types  are  exhausted,  as 
in  very  arduous  campaigns,  these  men  go  on.  They  respond 
to  the  call  to  go  "over  the  top"  when  a  regiment  is  "all  in" ;  but 
when  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  large  store  of  energy  they 
are  prone  to  collapse.  This  erethic,  inflammable  type  is  thus 
best  in  emergencies,  in  aggression,  and  where  staying  power  is 
called  upon. 

Of  course  very  few  individuals  are  pure  types,  but  medicine, 
as  well  as  industry  and  war,  becomes  far  more  efficient  if  reg- 
imen or  work  is  prescribed  according  to  the  predominance  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  types,  which  of  course  slightly  sug- 
gest the  old  four  in  the  above  order,  phlegmatic,  sanguine, 
bihous,  and  nervous. 

The  distinctions  which  it  is  claimed  are  of  great  service  not 
only  in  medicine  but  in  the  army  are  of  types  that  their  advo- 
cates hold  to  be  even  more  significant  than  race  itself.  In  this 
field  we  have  two  noteworthy  beginnings  which  might  have 
been  developed  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  army  had  the 
war  continued.  The  first  is  that  perhaps  best  represented  by 
MacCurdy's  study  of  shell  shock  cases,  which  seems  to  show  a 
positive  correlation  between  night  terrors  and  fears  in  the 
dark  in  children  and  general  panic-starters  in  war ;  between  ab- 
normal dread  of  thunder  storms  and  of  shell  fire ;  between 
dread  of  tunnels  and  bad  air  or  premature  burial  and  horror 
in  the  trenches ;  between  abnormal  fear  of  blood  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  disposition  toward  cruelty  to  animals  on  the 
other,  to  military  functioning;  between  sensitiveness  and  lack 
of  adaptability  in  changing  from  vocations  of  peace  to  those 
of  war. 

(b)  Woodworth  has  undertaken  to  collect  and  interpret 
personal  data,  with  a  view  to  determining  serviceability  in 
war,  concerning  previous  experiences  with  dreams,  night- 
mare, falling,  blushing,  disposition  to  fatigue,  dizziness,  head- 
ache, fainting,  loss  of  memory,  solitude  or  shyness,  quarrel- 
someness, attitude  toward  crowds,  responsibility,  dread  of  high 
places  and  fire,  biting  finger  nails,  bed-wetting  (see  Adler's 
enuresis),  suicide,  drink,  and  many  other  traits. 

(c)  The  hardest  and  highest  problem  of  war  psychology  at- 
tacked is  army  morale  for  this  is  the  soul  of  an  army, — with- 
out which  it  would  be  a  mob — ,  which  some  military  writers 
rate  of  even  more  importance  than  equipment,  ammunition, 
etc.,  and  which  nearly  all  rate  second  only  to  these. 
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Nearly  two  years  ago  the  soldier-psychologist,  Brigadier- 
General  Munson,  drew  up  a  plan  which  he  was  able  to  put  in 
practice  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  according  to  which  each  recruit 
was  given  much  personal  care,  his  home  relations  were  kept 
tonic,  he  was  given  better  food  and  more  diversified  entertain- 
ment, etc.,  for  the  first  fortnight,  while  Lord  and  Hocking  and 
Eltinge  have  given  us  valuable  books  about  it.  This  rough 
outline  does  but  scant  justice  to  what  these  scores  of  psycholo- 
gists, who  left  their  academic  work,  have  been  able  to  do  for 
the  vocation  of  war.  It  is  a  supreme  and  inspiring  achieve- 
ment to  vocationalists  as  we  revert  to  the  already  well-ad- 
vanced work  of  vocationalizing  business.  Even  the  Corpora- 
tion School  movement  has  now  fully  realized  that  the  prime 
factor  in  efficiency  in  industry  is  not  capital  or  stock  but  labor, 
that  the  most  economic  of  all  changes  now  confronting  the 
ever  more  differentiated  lines  of  business  is  to  get  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  that  even  improvements  in  machinery 
are  not  so  much  needed  today  as  are  improvements  in  labor 
and  its  conditions,  so  that  the  aptitudes  and  skills  of  each 
worker  are  utilized,  and  the  morale  not  only  of  each  great  fine 
of  industry  but  of  every  great  firm  should  be  developed  and 
kept  at  its  highest  point.  This  is  the  lesson,  too,  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement,  as  well  as  of  the  great  Guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  inspired  it,  and  is  already  well  illustrated 
in  a  few  great  American  plants. 

In  this  moment  of  transition  between  the  unprecedented 
achievements  of  creating  in  two  years  and  equipping  an  army 
of  four  million  men,  training  and  transporting  one-half  of 
them  three  thousand  miles  and  conquering  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  earth,  a  thing  that  makes  even  our  own  great 
industrial  achievements  before  seem  a  little  pale  and  inef- 
fective, and  the  great  business  revival  that  seems  to  be  just 
at  hand,  what  are  our  prime  duties?    I  answer: 

(1)  To  take  a  broader  view  of  our  problems  in  general, 
to  realize  the  unique  opportunities  of  the  hour,  and  to  feel  our 
very  grave  responsibility.  Our  training  for  vocationalists  is 
not  yet  broad  or  long  enough.  However  scientific  industry 
may  become  it  must  not  tend  to  kultur  to  the  neglect  of  cul- 
ture. It  was  a  joy  to  learn  of  one  thousand  members  of  our 
American  Society  of  Engineers  applauding  to  the  echo  the  ad- 
dress of  their  President  Hollis,  urging  them  not  to  forget  that 
spiritual  must  dominate  material  agencies  in  their  work  lest  the 
latter  become  a  Frankenstein.  Humanism  in  our  material  day 
and  land  is  not  assured  or  even  helped^  by  a  little  Latin,  nor 
even  art  or  literature,  but  we  must  chiefly  develop  it  right  out 
of  the  heart  of  each  of  the  chief  occupations  themselves.    The 
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stories  of  its  processes  and  inventions,  the  sources  of  its  ma- 
terial, the  destiny  of  its  products,  its  role  in  modern  civilization 
for  the  individual  and  the  country, —  this  is  a  new  old  culture 
element  which  can  give  each  intelligent  workman  in  the 
world  today  a  new  sense  of  wide  relations  and  of  essential 
service  to  mankind.  As  an  aid  for  teaching  this  we  already 
have  a  choice  little  but  as  yet  almost  unknown  literature 
which  could  and  should  be  gathered  and  increased,  for  a  lit- 
tle training  here  goes  far  toward  the  correcting  of  the  grow- 
ing discontent  which  goes  with  specialization  of  labor.  A 
few  leaders  are  already  beginning  to  awake  to  the  possibilities 
in  this  direction. 

(2)  And  more  specifically.  The  schools  lavish  time  and 
labor  in  keeping  up  their  system  of  marks, .  teachers  some- 
times grading  every  pupil  every  day  in  every  subject.  This 
work  should  be  cut  down  and  in  its  place  there  should  be 
slowly  developed  a  system  of  general  rating  of  each  pupil, 
with  reference  not  only  to  success  in  studies  but  to  health, 
with  a  few  physical  data;  mental  aptitudes,  tastes,  and  abili- 
ties; skills;  achievements  outside  of  school  and  salient  traits 
generally.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle  many  years  ago  a  scheme  was 
developed  by  which  every  child  came  to  school  in  its  best 
clothes  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  wrote  out  all  its  lessons 
for  permanent  preservation,  so  that  a  glance  through  the  book 
was  a  truer  index  of  the  progress  the  child  had  made  than  any 
examination  could  possibly  be.  In  this  same  "Life  and 
Health  Book"  the  parents,  if  intelligent,  recorded  frankly 
and  confidentially  their  impressions  and  important  facts  of  the 
child's  life,  as  suggested  by  a  brief  questionnaire.  The  family 
and  the  school  doctor  both  made  their  own  entries,  and  the 
teacher  and  sometimes  the  pastor  added  their  comments. 
These  books  were  preserved  in  the  City  Hall  unless  the  subject 
fulfilled  certain  conditions,  while  under  others  intending  em- 
ployers could  look  them  over. 

Thus  such  a  scheme  would  at  least  give  the  child  on  leaving 
school  and  seeking  employment  some  of  the  self-knowledge  and 
self-rating  which  all  so  intensely  and  half-consciously  seek, 
and  would  at  any  rate  give  first-aid  to  each  in  becoming  his 
own  vocational  guide,  for  much  as  we  may  help  the  very  best 
we  can  do  is  to  enable  each  to  know  and  to  guide  himself. 
Right  self -evaluation  and  self -direction  are  the  consummate 
flower  of  the  democracy  which  we  are  now  triumphantly 
leading  the  world  into. 

In  the  mass,  lockstep  methods  of  the  school  nearly  every- 
thing is  necessarily  addressed  to  the  average  child.  We  have 
studied  and  differentiated  and    are    segregating    morons    in 
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classes  apart,  but  the  superior  child  is  still  generally  unde- 
tected and  almost  never  given  the  special  help  he  needs  to 
prevent  striking  a  slow  pace  for  life.  Vocationalists,  then,  have 
a  boundless  task  before  the  problems  of  developing  and  bring- 
ing out  the  individuality  on  which  success  in  life  depends, 
for  differentiation  of  schools  and  even  courses  is  not  enough 
but  is  only  the  beginning.  The  inertia  of  leaders  of  industry 
in  this  country  today  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  was  that  of  the 
army  at  first  to  any  kind  of  personnel  work  and  especially  to 
tests.  Thus  we  have  every  reason  for  courage,  even  though 
we  cannot  forget  that  our  task  is  no  less  than  that  of  fitting 
each  to  fill  the  place  best  suited  to  him  in  the  industrial  system. 

(3)  The  call  of  industry  to  the  psychological  vocationalist 
was  never  so  loud  and  clear  as  it  is  today,  and  it  is  sure  to  in- 
crease. The  war  testers  are  most  wanted,  even  at  alluring  sal- 
aries, by  great  concerns,  where  their  aid  is  sought  in  calibrat- 
ing workmen  and  assigning  them  to  the  different  depart- 
ments, in  advertising,  in  shortening  and  economically  recon- 
structing traditionary  processes,  a  la  Taylor,  Galbraith,  etc., 
and  even  the  social  worker  and  recreationist  is  wanted,  for 
employers  are  realizing  the  great  and  growing  menace  of  I.  W. 
Vv.  and  bolshevism.  Schools  within  corporations  them- 
selves are  one  of  the  most  genial  and  original  creations  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  country,  while  the  influences  of  the  Gary  system 
are  perhaps  even  more  effective  just  now  in  opening  men's 
eyes  to  great  possibilities  in  this  direction  than  in  the  good 
things  they  have  actually  accomplished. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  our  educational  insti- 
tutions are  not  only  still  far  from  being  able  to  supply  the  ex- 
perts wanted  to  guide  youth  in  making  each  type  of  industrial 
decision  he  must  make  before  he  settles  but  in  helping  indus- 
tries themselves.  Economics,  sociology,  psychology,  pedagogy 
are  not  yet  able  to  do  all  that  is  required  in  this  great  epoch  of 
recognition  of  the  supreme  value  of  the  human  element. 
What  we  have  to  do  sooner  or  later  is  to  go  into  the  shops,  fac- 
tories, stores,  offices  of  big  business,  of  transportation,  banks, 
accounting,  and  all  the  rest  and,  if  we  are  really  to  undertake 
the  great  work  of  humanizing  industry  and  industrializing  man, 
to  try  to  turn  the  present  curse  of  labor  into  a  blessing  and  ta 
make  it  not  abhorred  but  loved  as  the  chief  instrument  of  hu- 
man development  in  the  modern  world,  to  make  men  put  pride 
of  creating  and  conscience  in  place  of  shame  and  shirking, 
and  to  inspire  even  the  most  specialized  workman  with  a 
larger  view  of  the  whole  so  that  each  cog  begins  to  feel  itself 
an  essential  part  of  the  vast  machine.     Nothing  less  than  this 
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is  the  responsibility  now  laid  upon  the  vocationalist,  and 
this  means  a  long  period  of  high  specialization  of  our  own 
labor,  kept  liberal  by  the  keenest  interest  in  every  item,  e.  g., 
of  a  wide-ranged  and  well-balanced  program  like  that  of  this 
meeting. 

(4)  Sooner  or  later  vocationalists  must  inventory  all  the 
great  lines  of  business  with  the  utmost  care  and  detail,  a  work 
that  has  already  been  most  hopefully  begun,  in  order  to  find 
out  not  only  just  what  human  qualities  are  needed  by  em- 
ployees in  various  departments  but  also  to  find  out  the  culture 
elements  that  are  possible  for  each,  to  make  them  attractive 
and  develop  them.  There  should  be  a  brief  history  of  the  in- 
dustry and  of  its  great  achievements;  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  its  interests,  its  magnitude,  importance,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  every  process  from  the  crudest  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product  marketed  and  in  use  should  be  set  forth. 
An  example  of  this  I  myself  attempted  to  suggest  many  years 
ago  were  the  desideratum  of  books  on  the  leading  trades, 
e.  g.  a  Shoe  Book,  etc.,  was  described.^ 

(5)  We  must  also  be  alert  and  keep  an  open  mind  to 
rightly  evaluate  every  new  project,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucational Experiments  is  founded  to  consider.  The  very 
clever  scheme  of  Caroline  Pratt*  is  worthy  of  attention.  Find- 
ing the  toy  industry  in  America  far  behind  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren or  what  it  is  in  the  leading  European  countries,  she  pro- 
poses an  educational,  model  industrial  school  to  make  care- 
fully chosen  toys,  and  not  only  that  but  an  agency  to  market 
them,  such  that  every  child  shall  in  two  years  pass  through 
the  entire  course  from  the  place  of  origin  for  the  material  to 
the  market  and  use  of  the  toy.  This  might  be  supplemented, 
as  the  business  developed,  by  making  simple  scientific  appar- 
atus which  would  have  a  peculiar  educational  value  of  its  own. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  school  will  have  to  take  this 
vast  material  of  industrial  education  out  of  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists and  out  of  the  reach  of  trades  unions,  and  present  the 
world  with  finished  model  institutions  which  are  at  the  same 
time  cultural  and  economically  self-supporting,  as  indeed 
another  famous  institution  that  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  France,  viz :  the  £cole  des  Livres,  set 
out  to  do. 

A  German  physiologist,  Nicolai,  who  has  written  what 
many  think  the  best  of  all  the  war  books  to  date,  estimates 
that  every  individual  of  the  one  and  one-half  billion  now  on 
earth  commands  today  on  the  average,  owing  to  discoveries 

3  See  my  Educational  Problems,  191 1.     Vol.  I,  p.  624. 

*  Helen  Marot:    "Creative  Impulse  in  Industry,"  1918.    p.  116. 
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and  inventions,  about  eight  times  the  amount  of  the  energy  of 
Nature  that  was  possible  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  con- 
cludes that  our  chief  problem  is  now  how  to  use  this  prodig- 
ious increase  in  power  aright  for  weal  and  not  woe,  for  bring- 
ing man  to  an  ever  more  complete  maturity  and  not  for  his  ar- 
rest or,  still  less,  his  destruction.  My  answer  would  be  that  we 
are  now  called  on  to  develop  eight- fold  the  moral  energy  we 
had  a  century  ago.  Thus  alone  can  the  world  be  trusted  with 
this  ever-growing  new  power  at  its  command.  We  have  not 
but  must  now  attend  to  this  if  scientific  advancement  is  to  be 
made  a  blessing  and  insured  against  being  made  a  curse  to 
man. 

What  is  the  true  moral  equivalent  of  war  ?  Of  the  half- 
dozen  suggested  I  answer,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  that  it  is 
to  do  battle  against  the  unknown ;  against  man's  chief  enemy. 
Ignorance;  to  carry  on  the  warfare  of  science  till  it  controls 
the  world;  to  discover,  invent,  apply;  for  compared  with 
this  age-long  struggle  of  man  to  master  Nature  even  this 
colossal  warfare  is  but  an  alley  brawl.  Thus  as  peace  super- 
venes we  ought  to  feel  a  new  call  to  arms. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  WHICH  WILL  MEET  THE 

FUTURE  DEMANDS  OF  A  DEMOCRACY  ^ 


By  G.  Stanley  Hall 


As  we  turn  from  the  arduous  and  transforming  work 
of  the  world  war  to  face  the  new  era  of  world  recon- 
struction, we  must  first  of  all  realize  that  it  is  our 
thrice-blessed  privilege  to  live,  and  also  our  awful  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  all  history. 
The  waters  are  stirred  as  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  old  rigidities  are 
plastic;  opportunities  for  reform  of  which  we  have  hardly 
dared  to  dream  are  at  this  moment  wide  open,  and  radical 
transformations  have  already  begun.  We  educators  charged 
with  molding  the  souls  of  the  rising  generation  must  listen 
intently  and  reverently  to  the  clear  call  of  the  eight  million 
slain  in  this  war  that  their  supreme  sacrifice  be  not  in  vain. 
To  let  the  world  slip  back  into  the  old  ruts  as  it  was  before 
would  be  treason  to  them  and  to  all  who  have  borne  arms  in 
this  struggle  in  any  sense,  material  or  spiritual. 

Man  has  tried  to  domesticate  some  six-score  species  of 
animals.  With  some  he  has  succeeded,  and  they  have  grown 
tame,  large,  and  have  multiplied.  Other  species  could  not 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  man  imposed  and  so  either 
died  out  or  relapsed  into  the  wild  state,  as  they  were  before. 
What  we  call  civilization  is  the  sum  of  man's  efforts  to 
domesticate  himself,  and  under  its  influence  many  tribes  have 
developed  into  great  nations  which  have  perished  or  else  re- 
verted to  the  old  feral  state  of  war;  in  either  case  just  in 
proportion  as  the  customs  and  institutions  he  imposed  upon 
himself  failed  to  fit  his  nature  and  his  needs.  This  shows 
us  not,  as  pessimists  infer,  that  culture  and  civiHzation  are 
themselves  a  disease  but  that  beyond  all  peradventure  we 
must  now  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  look  again  at 
human  nature  as  it  is  per  se,  and  readjust  the  social, 
political,  industrial,  and  cultural  environment  to  man  as  he 
is.  So  in  education  we  must  now  see  to  it  that  we  have  gone 
the  limit  in  fitting  the  school  to  the  child  and  made  our 
system  paidocentric  instead   of   scholiocentric,   that   this   Co- 

1  Read  at  the  Fifty-fourth  Convocation  of  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  December  12,  1918. 
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pernican  revolution  is  complete,  and  that  evocation  and  trans- 
formation cast  out  repression. 

Again,  we  have  taught  the  world  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  not  of  autocrats  or  kaisers  but  is  the  only 
authentic  voice  of  God  on  earth,  so  that  a  true  democracy 
must  always  tend  to  be  more  or  less  of  a,  theocracy.  Hence 
to  make  democracy  not  only  safe  but  triumphant  throughout 
the  world  it  must  be  extended  to  children,  and  the  interests 
and  aspirations  of  Youth  must  be  our  Muse.  We  must 
reedit  our  curriculum  and  refit  it;  we  must  discriminate 
anew  between  the  essential  and  the  unessential  pedagogical 
industries,  rehumanize  the  so-called  "  humanities,"  and  work 
out  a  higher  synthesis  of  the  new  enthusiasm  for  humanity, 
which  is  stirred  anew  by  the  war  to  its  very  deepest  roots — 
and  the  deepest  roots  of  humanism  are  always  psycholog- 
ically considered  religious.  We  must  also  incorporate  in  the 
school  the  best  of  the  new  spirit  of  discipline,  taught  us  so 
effectively  during  our  eighteen  months  of  active  warfare. 

The  speed  with  which  millions  of  our  peace-bred  youth 
were  transformed  into  a  victorious  army  suggests  that  w'e 
educators  have  not  been  in  earnest  in  our  work,  that  we  have 
underestimated  the  capacities  of  our  young  people.  We  see 
now  also  that  our  military  achievements  have  been  no  whit  less 
in  morale  and  discipline  than  in  material  equipment.  So  in 
the  school  we  should  realize  that  we  have  been  inefficient 
and  have  worked  far  below  our  possibilities  and  those 
of  childhood ;  that,  if  really  put  to  it,  average  American  chil- 
dren can  without  harm  or  scathe  accomplish  far  more  than 
our  present  standards  require  toward  attaining  the  goal  of 
humanistic  culture,  as  symbolized  by  the  classics,  and  also  the 
goal  of  vocational  and  specialized  equipment. 

Youth  is  the  time  above  all  other  periods  when  we  must 
appeal  to  the  higher  powers  of  man;  there  must  be  intensi- 
fication of  interest  and  effort,  an  intellectual  second  breath, 
afflatus,  or  erethism,  if  only  as  the  most  effective  of  all  safe- 
guards against  the  one  chief  sin  to  which  youth  is  prone. 
Their  chief  need  is  inspiration.  To  this  end  the  liberal  and 
the  professional  goals,  while  they  interpenetrate  and  should 
not  be  kept  very  distinct  in  practice,  should  always  be  pres- 
ent, and,  as  Lotze  and  Bergson  tell  us  of  the  mechanical  and 
spiritual,  neither  should  be  subordinated  to  the  other. 

The  first  premise  is  that  the  more  democracy  advances  the 
more  we  must  appeal  to  the  interests  of  school  children  and 
youth,  and  the  less  we  can  rely  upon  authority  and  prescrip- 
tion. Even  discipline,  some  forms  and  degrees  of  which  are 
indispensable,  must  be  more  or  less  self-imposed,  and  there- 
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fore  it  will  come  far  easier  in  vocational  than  in  cultural 
branches,  where  interest  must  still  more  be  our  guide.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  factitious  stimuli  of  examinations  will 
be  less  and  less  effective  as  the  demand  increases  that  every 
child  and  youth  should  be  in  every  subject  in  that  grade  of 
a  great  system  in  which  he  can  get  most  good,  rather  than  in 
that  for  which  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours  or  years.  The  ways  of  getting 
into  institutions,  grades,  classes,  and  subjects  should  be  made 
easier,  and  only  the  exits  with  honor  made  hard. 

Now  to  illustrate  these  principles  let  me  try  to  roughly 
tab  off  for  a  few  sample  topics  the  new  or  now  greatly  reen- 
forced  changes  needed  to  meet  the  future  demands  of 
democracy., 

I.  First  and  foremost,  in  every  school  system  we  must  hence- 
forth consider  health,  which  means  wholeness  if  not  holiness. 
What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  a  whole  world  of  knowl- 
edge and  lose  his  own  health,  or  what  shall  he  give  in  ex- 
change for  health?  We  have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years  in  school  hygiene  and  in  enlisting  the  work  of  muscles, 
w'hich  are  the  organs  of  the  will  and  nearly  half  the  body 
weight.  But  the  school  must  share  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  circa  forty  per  cent  of  drafted  youths  physically 
unfit  for  military  service.  We  should  certainly  very  care- 
fully consider  with  a  view  to  permanent  incorporation  of 
its  best  features  the  various  experiments  of  military  or  pre- 
miHtary  training,  led  in  this  country  by  Wyoming  and  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  If  we  can  only  introduce  with  this 
a  bit  of  the  morale  which  is  the  soul  of  armies,  and  which 
Napoleon  made  even  more  important  than  equipment,  and 
develop  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  mutual  help,  patriotism  and  the 
spirit  of  companionship  in  arms,  we  can  take  a  great  step 
towards  the  realization  of  the  Greek  ideal  that  the  best  thing 
in  physical  training  is  the  mental  and  moral  discipline  it 
gives.  Prosperity  in  peace,  no  less  than  success  in  war,  is 
impossible  to  weaklings,  and  I  think  we  should  study  the 
effect  of  the  experiment  California  is  making  with  a  new 
state  director  of  physical  culture  and  body-keeping. 

II.  Physics  a  generation  ago  was  selected  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  as  the  entering  wedge  of  science  into  our  secondary 
schools.  It  immediately  became  the  center  of  great  activity 
by  specialists  who  knew  physics  but  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  youth,  with  the  result  that  physics  was  dehumanized,  with 
mathematics  unduly  stressed,  and  standardized  in  -hours  and 
experiments,  so  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  a  comprehensive 
census  showed  that  barely  6%  of  high-school  boys  were  tak- 
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ing  it  at  alk  Of  course  now,  as  we  all  know,  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  the  other  way,  and  it  has  become  clear  to  the  com- 
petent that  we  must  utilize  the  cultural  elements  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  with  some  reference  to  the  lives  of  its  great 
men,  and  we  must  also  have  frequent  glances  at  the  vast 
field  of  its  modern  applications,  e.  g.  to  autos,  aeroplanes, 
submarines,  ballistics,  as  well  as  to  kites  and  tops,  and  some 
of  the  standardized  lists  of  mechanical  toys  to  illustrate  its 
principles. 

It  is  a  psychological  law  that  interest,  like  steam  in  an 
engine,  has  to  be  developed  over  a  large  surface  before  it 
can  be  applied  effectively  to  a  small  one.  Thus  we  must 
rescue  physics  in  the  high  school  from  the  antipedagogic, 
narrowing,  and  excluding  methods  imposed  upon  it  by  college 
texts,  and  let  our  youth  see  that  it  is  the  open  sesame  to 
many  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man  in  his  conquests 
of  Nature,  and  not  a  set  of  puzzles.  It  is  true  that  these  guides 
have  taken  youth  through  a  very  rich  country  and  along 
well-chosen  routes,  but  it  is  as  if  these  highways  were  sunken 
so  that  the  landscape  had  been  traversed  with  no  conception 
of  its  interests  but  only  with  aversion.  Interest  at  graduation 
is  more  important  than  knowledge.  The  new  dispensation 
in  the  field  of  physics  is  typical  of  the  changes  needed  where- 
ever  astronomy  and  geology  are  begun,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  chemistry. 

III.  More  and  more  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  intro- 
ducing biology  into  the  high  school  as  the  type  science  instead 
of  physics,  but  biology  was  then  handicapped  by  the  sus- 
picion of  teaching  evolution,  it  was  a  far  newer  science,  and 
its  practicalities  were  less  seen.  It  is  per  se  more  humanistic 
than  physics,  for  it  deals  with  life.  It  has  already  a  notable 
list  of  great  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  saints  and  martyrs 
to  it,  it  conditions  our  vast  industries  of  agriculture  and 
forestry,  it  gives  a  scientific  basis  for  both  personal  and 
social  hygiene,  and  opens  up  vast  vistas  in  its  applications  to 
men  by  way  of  eugenics.  Indeed,  it  is  the  natural  science 
that  underlies  anthropology,  not  to  say  sociology  and  humanity 
and  all  its  works  and  ways;  therefore  if  "a  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man  ",  it  should  now  have  a  unique  preeminence. 

But  here  again  our  current  methods  and  texts,  with  their 
affectation  of  hypersystematization,  have  wrought  their  dis- 
enchantment by  narrowing  zoology  to  perhaps  the  story  of 
the  chick,  or  perhaps  even  beginning  with  things  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  and  overstressing  microscopic  technic,  or 
else  have  sought  to  be  superficially  comprehensive  by  load- 
ing their  pages  with  descriptions  and  names  of  sample  species 
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throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Botany  has  suffered 
still  more  from  this  morbus  pedagogicus.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  intellectual  need  of  our  schools  today  than  a  new 
syllabus  in  this  domain,  which  at  every  step  shall  select  the 
points  of  chief  human  interest,  to  all  of  which  the  mind  of 
youth  is  so  keenly  attuned. 

C.  F.  Hodge  ten  years  ago  marked  something  of  an  epoch 
by  bringing  in  in  his  "  Nature  Study  and  Life"  for  grammar 
grades  the  economic  aspects  of  biology,  connecting  for  the 
first  time  the  great  work  of  the  Washington  Bureau  and  the 
Agricultural  College  with  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  he  has 
just  supplemented  this  by  a  high-school  text.  But  now  we 
want  something  more  which  shall  link  all  the  studies  that 
deal  with  life  in  general  with  the  life  of  man.  Years  ago 
Katharine  Dopp  in  this  country  faintly  glimpsed  one  of  these 
vistas,  and  Frobenius  in  his  **  Aus  den  Flegeljahren  der 
Menschheit "  another.  Has  not  the  time  now  come  when 
the  fact  that  evolution  arose  in  this  field  should  no  longer 
be  a  bar  to  the  whole  domain,  as  the  vestiges  of  the  old  odium 
theologicum  still  make  it;  and  is  not  the  time  at  hand  when 
the  odium  sexicum  should  no  longer  bar  a  sane  and  chaste 
teaching  of  the  practical  and  certain  results  of  eugenics,  in 
which  not  only  the  nation  but  the  race  has  such  a  vital  con- 
cern, especially  now  when  we  must  replace  the  losses  of  the 
war  ?  The  very  controversies  about  many  of  the  questions 
in  this  field  have  generated  a  vast  body  of  interest  which,  now 
that  the  battle  of  controversy  is  won  and  the  air  is  clear  again, 
ought  to  be  utilized  for  pedagogic  ends,  for  which  they  are 
such  a  rich  and  precious  asset. 

Once  more,  children's  interest  in  animals  is  almost  as  deep 
as  their  interest  in  man  and  children,  but  all  these  zests  are 
relatively  unutilized  by  the  school.  If  there  is  any  field  where 
we  need  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  study  human  nature 
and  human  needs,  and  reorient  and  reconstruct  our  own  selves, 
and  also  if  there  is  any  field  where  the  true  insightful 
pedagogue  should  be  supreme  and  lay  down  the  law  to  the 
biologist  as  to  what  ground  he  should  cover  and  what  subjects 
he  should  introduce  in  his  course,  it  is  here. 

IV.  The  goal,  proximate  if  not  ultimate,  of  history  teach- 
ing should  be  patriotism,  and  in  this  department  the  center 
of  gravity  of  interest  has  certainly  moved  forward  in  time. 
Not  that  ancient  history  is  less  important,  but  at  this  epoch, 
when  history  is  being  made  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  ever 
before  and  when  we  hope  the  world  is  swinging  into  a  new 
course,  the  goal  of  all  historical  teaching  should  be  the  liv- 
ing present,  and  all  courses  that  leave  a  gap  of  years  between 
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their  conclusion  and  today  are  hopelessly  inadequate.  It  is 
the  here  and  now  that  claim  attention  as  never  before,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  voter  in  the  midst  of  the 
world-wide  problems  now  open  is  incalculably  greater  than 
ever.  In  a  day  when  old  party  cries  are  less  potent  and 
v^hen  our  interests  have  been  so  suddenly  given  nation  and 
even  world-wide  scope,  education  must  realize  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities of  making  members  of  society  on  a  larger  pattern 
than  ever  before.  There  are  new  motives  for  teaching  even 
European  history  as  well  as  geography,  and  the  emergence 
of  this  country  from  its  isolation  and  the  vital  incorporation 
of  its  interests  with  those  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
bring  problems  that  may  well  cause  us  to  pause.  The  value 
of  history  today,  as  never  before,  is  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
immediate  future.  We  feel  that  the  best  history  is  just 
ahead  and  cannot  yet  be  written. 

The  public  has  made  enormous  progress.  How  provincial 
and  ignorant  our  press  showed  itself  to  be  of  all  larger 
European  problems  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  how  it 
has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  this  direction,  so  that 
we  are  now  discussing  a  league  of  nations  almost  as  intel- 
ligently as  the  states  in  the  old  days  of  the  Revolution  dis- 
cussed their  own  union  under  our  constitution.  In  this  coun- 
try, which  might  well  be  renamed  "  New  Europe  "  for  our 
population  comes  from  every  country  there,  we  can  never  have 
true  patriotism  until  we  develop  the  interests  of  every  new- 
comer in  his  own  native  land  and  do  not  suppres%it  but  aim 
toward  a  comsummate  synthesis  of  all  these  nationalities, 
which  shall  be  true  Americanism. 

V.  As  to  vocational  guidance  and  training,  and  technology 
we  have  of  late  made  remarkable  progress.  England,  as 
everyone  knows,  proposes  four  years  of  required  continu- 
ation schools,  and  France,  although  she  has  so  far  made  less 
definite  provisions,  is  certain  to  follow  suit;  while  Germany, 
as  Friedel  has  shown,  has  gone  still  farther.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  young  people  should  be  given  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  country's  industries.  The  Corporation  School 
movement  is  already  deserving  of  very  special  attention,  and 
its  new  methods  of  efficiency  will  surely  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  public  schools.  So  many  new  departures  in  this 
country  have  already  placed  the  schools  in  such  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  community,  which  is  more  and  more  flowing 
through  them,  that  in  recent  years'  I  have  advised  my  gradu- 
ate students  of  Education  who,  when  they  are  through,  want 
to  take  a  year  of  travel  and  observation,  to  go  not  to  Europe 
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but  through  this  country.  I  make  an  itinerary  for  them 
of  places  in  the  United  States  to  visit  New  York,  Vineland, 
Chicago,  Tuskegee,  Gary,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles  and  a 
couple  of  dozen  more.  We  all  know  the  Munich  system  of 
more  than  two  score  of  apprentice  schools  in  which  every 
boy  in  as  many  trades  must  spend  certain  hours  each  week, 
without  reduction  of  salary,  in  perfecting  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  his  trade,  and  we  shall  eventually  have  many  more. 
Even  here  the  culture  element  should  not  be  excluded,  and 
the  best  professional  spirit  that  Sloyd  and  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  have  transmitted  to  us,  the  latter  straight  from  the 
old  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
served. Each  vocation  rightly  interpreted  opens  up  a  vista 
into  the  social  and  cultural  world,  and  can  be  given  an  almost 
professional  dignity.  Our  industrial  system,  of  course,  needs 
no  end  of  transformation,  and  can  perfect  itself  only  when 
the  old  antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor  are  removed, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  the  new  democracy,  so  easily  in- 
fected by  vicious  bolshevism,  will  lead  us  to  in  these  direc- 
tions. But  here  economists  and  publicists  are  giving  us  new 
visions,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  become  practical.  Each 
business  needs,  and  some  are  beginning  to  acquire,  a  new 
morale  of  its  own. 

VI .  Literature  must  take  precedence  over  language  study 
and  philology.  We  must  read  more  in  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  texts,  even  if  we  introduce  the  use  of  ponies  or  trans- 
lations, and  have  more  reference  to  content  than  form,  be- 
cause with  the  former  given  the  latter  comes  best  as  a  by- 
product. The  dominance  of  grammar  and  of  notes  must  abate, 
and  if  we  study  classics  we  must  use  every  possible  means 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins 
and  make  their  life  live  again  in  us,  with  a  far  more  copious 
use  than  hitherto  of  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrative 
apparatus  in  which,  as  our  museum  shows,  our  classical  teach- 
ers are  far  behind  those  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  here  that  Latin,  in 
the  age  when  it  was  getting  its  hold  upon  our  educational 
system,  was  as  practical  as  farming  or  engineering.  It  was 
the  literary  language  of  Europe.  All  the  knowledge  acces- 
sible or  which  was  to  reach  the  learned  everywhere  was  in 
this  language.  The  professional  education  it  taught  was  to 
fit  for  the  Church,  of  which  the  school  was  the  servant.  It 
was  because  it  was  so  strictly,  so  severely,  and  so  long  a 
vocational  study  that  it  acquired  its  hold,  which  has  per- 
sisted even  to  the  present,  and  indeed  it  is  still  vocational  for 
it  is  taken  essentially  by  those  who  wish  to  teach  it  or  who 
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wiii  need  to  use  it  in  scientific  nomenclature.  It  is  an  inveter- 
ate trend  of  the  mind  that  in  proportion  as  a  subject  becomes 
useless  we  tend  to  prate  of  its  culture  value;  but  this  is  a 
false  cry,  for  nothing  has  the  slightest  culture  value  that  is 
not  useful. 

The  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  must  be  freed 
from  that  in  vogue  in  the  classics.  The  rate  at  which  our 
soldiers  "  over  there  "  have  picked  up  French  suggests  how 
much  more  we  might  do.  We  must  not  yield  to  the  chau- 
vinistic jingo  cry  of  dropping  German,  which  is  going  to  be 
just  as  necessary  and  probably  even  more  so  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Throughout  the  war  the  German 
pedagogues  have  insisted  that  not  only  French  but  English 
must  be  studied  there  as  never  before.  They  are  right,  and 
we  should  not  be  behind  them  in  this  respect.  The  war 
has  brought  this  country  into  far  closer  and  more  vital  rela- 
tions, not  only  with  our  allies  but  with  our  enemies,  than 
ever  before,  and  Spanish,  too,  is  coming  to  have  a  new  value. 
Many  experiments  have  shown  how  vastly  more  rapid  pro- 
gress can  be  in  a  living  foreign  language  if  interest  is  cen- 
tered upon  the  subject  matter,  and  how  much  faster  sentence 
structure  and  vocabulary  are  mastered  if  attention  is  chiefly 
focussed  on  content. 

VII.  As  this  is  the  psychological  moment  for  ideals,  let 
me  add  another.  One  of  the  boasted  achievements  of  this 
country  was  the  secularization  of  schools.  It  was  hit  upon 
at  a  time  when  there  were  several  score  of  religious  denomi- 
nations that  could  not  agree,  and  it  was  a  'master  stroke  in 
this  olden  time.  But  now  it  is  time  to  remember  that  religion 
itself  created  schools  and  also  that  the  very  root  of  the  im- 
pulse to  even  science  is  religious,  for  "  it  seeks  to  think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him."  Every  great  specialist  who  has  made 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  has  the 
awe  of  the  astronomer  who  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
a  power  and  wisdom  vastly  beyond  his  own ;  this  sense  is  the 
very  tap  root  of  all  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  records  of  religion  were 
all  myth  they  lie  more  closely  about  the  heart  of  childhood 
than  anything  else,  and  now  when  this  great  war  has  not 
only  brought  all  sects  together  in  a  common  cause  but  has 
given  the  world  a  tremendous  impulse  to  here  again  go  back 
to  first  principles  and  reevolve  religion  from  its  true  sources, 
viz. :  the  moral  virtues  of  loyalty,  companionship,  devotion 
of  the  individual  even  to  death  to  the  greater  cause  for  man- 
kind, why  should  the  school  persist  in  holding  itself  aloof 
from  these  great  moral   forces  which  have  been  such  a  re- 
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inspiration  of  the  warring  nations,  in  armies  and  at  home? 
We  have,  then,  in  France  particularly  a  strange  spectacle  of 
a  country-wide  secular  revival  of  religion,  hardly  less  than 
a  reconversion  of  the  nation  to  its  old  faith,  spiritualized  and 
purged  of  the  dross  of  doctrine  and  form.  Here,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  is  a  loud  call  to  those  charged  with  the 
initiation  of  youth  to  life  to  refind  the  old  or  make  new  ways 
of  arousing  and  utilizing  the  ineradicable  instincts  of  youth 
to  feel  not  only  humanity,  but  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  universe  itself  that  underlies  all  religion, 
as  well  as  all  science  and  all  that  is  really  great  in  art  and 
literature.  This  demand  is  larger  than  that  which  has 
prompted  the  various  eflforts  to  introduce  those  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  on  which  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  could 
agree;  it  is  larger  than  the  European  attempts  to  set  apart 
certain  hours  each  week  when  the  youth  of  all  these  creeds 
should  be  placed  under  the  guidance  of  their  spiritual  ad- 
visers, and  it  would  seem  as  though  a  commission  of  those 
representatives  of  all  the  great  sects  that  have  the  new  vision 
might  work  out  a  channel  for  these  spiritual  forces  that  are 
striving  now  for  reincarnation.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place 
for  details  here,  but  I  do  want  to  register  my  own  deep  con- 
viction that  something  new  and  very  great  is  here  possible. 

We  have  been  analytic  but  a  synthetic  age  impends.  Patri- 
otism when  in  tents  always  has  a  theocratic  trend,  and  there 
is  a  real  religion  of  the  trenches  rudely  camouflaged,  as  it 
always  is,  which  must  be  recognized  and  developed.  Psy- 
chology, too,  is  finding  new  and  strange  points  of  rapport 
between  sin  and  regeneration ;  God  and  humanity ;  immortality 
and  eugenics;  prayer  and  the  Freudian  wish  or  the  Adlerian 
geltungstrieb;  the  changes  of  adolescence  and  conversion  or 
confirmation;  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ecstasy  or  second  breath; 
the  Johannean  love  and  sublimated  eroticism;  Heaven  and 
Hell  and  the  Kantian  sense  of  justice  that  makes  man  feel 
that  sin  and  suffering,  and  also  virtue  and  happiness  ought 
to  get  together  and  ultimately  will  do  so ;  confession  and  psy- 
choanalysis ;  and  many  more  new  correlates,  which  make 
science  and  religion  henceforth,  as  Webster  in  his  peroration 
said  liberty  and  union  should  be,  "  inseparable  now  and  for- 
ever."    But  this  is  too  large  a  theme  to  discuss  here. 

I  have  touched  in  the  most  superficial  way  only  these  few 
points  in  order  to  illustrate  my  sense  of  the  vast  new  re- 
sponsibilities placed  upon  education  to-day.  It  is  our  system 
of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  that 
ought  to  be  the  chief  heir  of  the  results  of  the  war.  Upon 
it  also   is   laid  the  burden  of   establishing   in   the   hearts   of 
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man  a  new  world  order.  It  is  not  a  task  of  a  day  but  of 
many  years  of  arduous  and  concerted  work.  Many  of  the 
old  issues  will  slowly  fade  as  new  problems  take  the  center 
of  the  stage.  In  this  era  the  main  thing  is  to  have  in  mind 
not  primarily  the  mechanism  of  the  organization,  the  perfection 
of  a  system  which  if  too  perfect  may  bring  a  sense  of  finality 
and  achievement  that  is  fatal,  but  to  keep  everything  plastic, 
to  recognize  that  educational  values  are  everywhere  supreme, 
that  the  worth  of  every  human  institution  depends  ultimately 
upon  how  far  it  fits  the  nature  and  meets  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. For  us  teachers  our  "  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  "  should  be  the  nature  and  needs  and  possibilities 
of  childhood,  and  the  value  of  all  topics  and  methods  ahke 
is  what  they  contribute  to  bring  the  rising  generations  to  an 
ever  higher  and  more  perfect  maturity. 

We  educators  are  called  on  by  the  very  successes  of  our 
arms  to  do  for  this  country  a  work  such  as  that  which  Fichte 
did  more  than  a  century  ago  in  the  day  of  his  country's 
humiliation.  It  is  a  time  when  even  our  experts  need  a  larger 
orientation,  when  the  sense  of  our  limitations  weighs  most 
heavily  upon  us  and  the  need  of  widening  our  apercus  into 
great  highways  is  imperative.  We  ought  to  be  the  educa- 
tional nation  of  the  world  as  we  have  become  the  new  leaders 
of  its  democratization.  The  psychological  pedagogue  must 
be  an  engineer  in  the  domain  of  human  nature.  A  new  and 
bloodless  but  yet  greater  war  against  ignorance  and  the  evils 
following  in  its  train  is  opening,  and  we  educators  must 
not  be  slackers  in  taking  up  our  spiritual  weapons  and  going 
forth  to  this  great  spiritual  war. 
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Psychological  Tests.  Revised  and  Classified  Bibliography.  By  David 
Mitchell  and  Georgie  J.  Ruger.  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments, i6  West  8th  St.,  New  York  City,  1918,  Bulletin  9.  116  p. 
This  excellent  bibliography  places  us  under  renewed  indebtedness  to 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.  It  contains  1,428  titles,  and 
is,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  is  aware,  the  best  list  of  books  on  psycho- 
logical tests  that  has  been  published.  The  titles  are  classified  under 
such  rubrics  as  Theoretical,  Methodology,  Individual  Scales,  Individ- 
ual Tests,  Statistical  Methods,  Group  Tests,  Results  of  Application 
with  Children,  Adults,  Feebleminded,  Psychopathic,  and  Delinquents, 
etc.  The  work  is  so  admirably  done  that  the  reviewer  is  reluctant  to 
criticize,  but  to  him  personally  the  bibliography  would  be  much  more 
convenient  if  all  of  the  titles  were  given  alphabetically  by  author  in 
one  list  and  then  a  subject  index  given  referring  by  number  to  the 
different  titles  on  different  topics.  w,  h.  b. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  Bulletins.    New  York,  1917  and 

1918. 
No.       I.    Playthings. 
No.     II.    A   Study  of  Animal  Families  in  Schools.     By  Laura  B. 

Garrett. 
No.    III.    Experimental    Schools:    The    Play    School.      By    Caroline 

Pratt. 
No.    IV.    Experimental    Schools:     The   Children's   School,   Teacher's 

College  Playground,  The  Gregory  School. 
No.    V.    Experimental  Schools:    The  Stony  Ford  School,  The  Home 

School  of  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 
No.  VII.    Camp  Liberty:   A  Farm  Cadet  Experiment. 
No.    IX.    Psychological  Tests:    Revised  and   Classified  Bibliography. 

By  David  Mitchell  and  Georgie  J.  Ruger. 

This  set  of  bulletins  reviews  some  of  the  experiments  in  educational 
methods  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments.  The  first, — Playthings, — emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
spontaneous  play  of  the  child  as  a  means  of  creative  expression.  Real 
toys  are  defined  as  those  with  which  the  child  can  indulge  its  con- 
structive instinct,  and  the  finished,  mechanical  products  which  we 
thrust  upon  our  children  are  unsparingly  condemned.  "  If  children 
are  let  alone  with  play  materials,"  the  bulletin  pointedly  remarks,  "  if, 
for  instance,  they  are  left  with  paper  and  crayons,  they  will  learn  to 
use  playthings  very  quickly  and  effectively.  Left  to  dig  out  the 
'soul'  of  an  object  for  himself,  and  to  transfer  this  soul  to  paper, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  true  province  of  art,  a  child  under  six  may 
produce  something  that  at  first  sight  seems  to  our  hide-bound  imagina- 
tions grotesque.  But  he  has  drawn  the  essential  rather  than  the  object 
itself.  Take  the  small  boy  of  six  who  drew  aeroplanes,  guns,  ships, 
and  then  smudged  the  whole  thing  with  red  crayon.  When  asked 
what  the  drawing  represented,  he  said,  'Why  that's  war.  Isn't  it  a 
mess?"' 

Caroline  Pratt's  play  school  {Bulletin  No.  Ill)  represents  the  at- 
tempt to  utilize  the  child's  constructive  impulses  and  creative  imagina- 
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tion  in  education.  In  their  activities,  the  pupils  of  this  happy  little 
school  not  only  use  the  materials  provided  specifically  for  play  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  course  of  their  dramatic  activities,  turn  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  room  into  stage  scenery,  etc.  Besides  encouraging  the 
children  to  work  out  in  their  play  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  will  face  them  on  a  larger  scale  in  later  Hfe,  Miss  Pratt  thus 
tries  to  develop  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  children  in  her  care.  "  There 
are  possibilities  of  an  art  life  in  every  individual,"  she  remarks.  "  The 
failure  to  develop  an  art  impulse  in  education  is  partly  due  to  the 
non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  free  play  of  children  is  art.  As 
the  children  play  with  drawing  materials,  with  plasticine,  with  blocks 
and  toys,  with  words,  with  dramatics,  the  emotions  are  freed  and  in 
a  primitive  way  art  is  produced.  The  emotional  processes  in  the 
children's  play  are  identical  with  the  processes  we  call  art  in  adult 
life,  and  which,  with  an  acquired  technique,  give  us  art  porduction." 
Perhaps  Miss  Pratt  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  her  work 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  but  it  suggests  that  she  is  perform- 
ing an  incalculable  service  to  the  child  in  this  establishment  of  the 
artistic  habit,  since  she  is  thus  making  easy  the  neural  pathways  for 
sublimation  of  the  emotional  nature  which  is  so  necessary  for  a  nor- 
mal adolescent  and  adult  life. 

In  Teachers  College  Playground  (Bulletin  No.  IV),  the  play  of  the 
child  is  used  as  a  socializing  agent.  Equipped  with  very  little  material, 
the  children  sought  and  made  their  own  playthings,  partly  through 
manual  labor  but  still  more  through  the  magic  gift  of  make-believe. 
The  result  is  a  community  where  each  child  has  a  wooden  box  **  house," 
and  where  presidential  elections  are  held  and  laws  are  made.  There 
is  even  a  newspaper,  edited  by  a  precocious  six-year-old  boy,  who 
typewrites  the  sheet  at  home,  and  brings  it  to  the  playground.  It  con- 
tains news  contributed  by  the  other  members  of  this  play  city. 

The  Children's  School  and  the  Gregory  School,  described  in  the 
same  bulletin,  are  further  attempts  to  bring  out  the  social  side  of  life 
for  the  children.  The  plan  of  the  former  is  based  on  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  psycho-analysis,  as  its  founder  frankly  states,  and  attempts  to 
have  the  child  express  his  emotional  nature  in  channels  of  social  pro- 
ductivity, principally  through  the  play  activities  which  border  on  the 
artistic.  The  viewpoint  which  this  educational  experiment  embodies 
is  thus  expressed:  "This  is  the  function  of  all  art:  self-expression 
in  forms  that  are  of  social  and  communicable  value.  .  .  .  All  work 
must  serve  as  a  channel  whereby  the  individual's  life  energy  may  flow 
undiminished  into  the  life  of  the  group." 

The  Home  School  {Bulletin  No.  V)  is  also  an  application  of  psy- 
chological methods  to  the  problem  of  educating  and  remolding  the 
child  so  as  to  develop  a  normal  and  harmonious  personality  as  free 
as  may  be  from  mental  conflicts.  It  caters  especially  to  the  only  child, 
the  nervous  child,  the  over-imaginative  type,  etc.  Its  basic  plan  is  "  to 
restore  the  beneficial  activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  big  families 
of  the  past  generation,  with  the  elimination  of  all  the  disadvantages." 
The  child  is  studied  psychologically,  and  is  guided  into  proper  chan- 
nels of  self-expression  and  of  contribution  to  the  social  group. 

The  Stony  Ford  School  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  discussed  in 
the  same  bulletin,  is  a  socialistic  enterprise,  and  desires  to  combine 
the  maximum  of  personal  liberty  with  the  ideal  of  a  cooperative  com- 
munity. The  founders  say  of  their  work :  "  We  are  both  socialists, 
and  regard  the  school  as  one  of  the  many  elements  in  society  which 
are  working  to  abolish  our  present  economic  and  social  system  and  to 
set  up  a  more  humane  one  in  its  place.    For  this  purpose,  and  for 
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human  happiness  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  have  persons  who  can 
think  for  themselves  and  play  their  part  in  society.  On  this  principle 
we  work,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  teach  socialism.  We  want  every 
child  to  work  out  for  itself,  as  it  matures,  its  own  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  Hfe.  The  children  have  no  religious  instruction.  Their 
ethical  philosophy  they  work  out  for  themselves  through  their  experi- 
ence in  the  little  community  in  which  they  live,  and  we  try  to  lead 
them  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  larger  life  into  which  they  will  go." 
The  other  bulletins,  while  of  great  practical  value,  do  not  represent 
such  radical  departures  in  educational  methods  as  these  half  dozen 
school  experiments.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  is  doing 
a  much  needed  and  invaluable  work  in  financing  and  backing  with  its 
prestige  these  new  pedagogical  ventures,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
findings  will  not  be  too  greatly  delayed  in  receiving  an  universal  ap- 
plication to  the  school  system.  phyllis  blanchard. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry.     By  Helen  Marot.     New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1918.     146  p. 

Miss  Marot's  study  of  the  industrial  situation  has  led  her  to  believe 
that  the  fundamental  mistake  in  the  economic  organization  of  modern 
society  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  creative  poten- 
tiality of  the  workers  as  a  factor  in  production.  Hence  the  universal 
conception  that  work  is  something  which  people  endure  solely  for  the 
sake  of  being  "  paid  oflf,"  an  ideal  which  is  held  in  common  by  the 
capitalists  and  their  employees,  so  that  "  the  whole  industrial  arrange- 
ment is  carried  on  without  the  force  of  productive  intention ;  it  is 
carried  forward  against  a  disinclination  to  produce."  '*  It  is  obvious 
that  the  disintegrating  tendency  in  our  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
production  is  dependent  for  its  motive  force  on  the  desire  to  possess." 
How  to  prevent  this  tendency  toward  disintegration,  and  to  effect  a 
social  transformation  which  shall  utilize  the  creative  impulse  in  place 
of  the  possessive  instincts,  is  the  problem  with  which  Miss  Marot  is 
called  upon  to  deal. 

So  far,  neither  America,  with  its  enthusiasm  for  scientific  manage- 
ment, nor  Germany,  with  its  state  policy  of  industrial  education,  has 
properly  understood  the  real  crux  of  the  industrial  situation.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  attempting  to  reorganize  manufacturing  so  as  to 
bring  the  creative  impulse  of  the  workers  into  play,  they  have  taken 
more  obvious  but  less  adequate  methods  of  readjustment.  In  the 
American  business  plants  elaborate  schemes  have  been  evolved  which 
tend  to  speed  up  the  productive  processes  by  offering  wage  rewards, 
to  prevent  change  of  labor  by  profit-sharing,  etc.  The  German  plan 
of  meeting  the  labor  problem  is  entirely  different,  and  is  worked  out 
through  the  educational  system.  In  the  elementary  schools,  the  chil- 
dren are  all  classified  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  allotted  to  industry  or 
professional  life.  At  fourteen,  the  specific  trade  or  profession  for 
which  the  child  is  to  be  fitted  is  decided  upon,  and  no  individual  re- 
bellion can  change  this  decision.  Like  the  present  American  solution 
of  scientific  management,  it  fails  in  proportion  as  it  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  development  of  personal  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers. 

Since  capital  and  labor  have  so  signally  failed  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties, it  becomes  the  business  of  the  educator  to  enter  into  this  field. 
In  this  age  of  machinery  it  must  be  realized  that  the  creative  energy 
for  which  we  must  find  an  opportunity  if  we  are  to  reorganize  labor 
conditions  from  within  rather  than  from  without,  must  be  utilized  in 
a  cooperative  fashion,  because  the  whole  economic  system  depends  on 
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the  intricate  association  of  individuals  in  the  process  of  production  of 
goods.  As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  means  by  which  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  Miss  Marot  discusses,  in  detail,  Caroline 
Pratt's  experiment  with  a  workshop  and  school  centered  around  the 
manufacture  of  playthings.  The  reason  for  this  minute  description 
of  the  new  educational  experiment  is  that  in  it  Miss  Marot  sees  em- 
bodied the  principles  which  industrial  managers  can  readily  and  effi- 
ciently apply  to  other  lines  of  manufacture. 

The  Toy  Shop  will  employ  a  working  staflf  of  40  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  who  have  left  school  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  work.  In  this  educational  industry,  they  will  be  required 
to  spend  part  of  their  time  in  school,  where  they  will  devote  their 
study  to  problems  intimately  connected  with  their  work,  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  industry  into  departments,  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
plans  for  building  and  equipment,  the  economics  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  relation  between  service  and  art  in  goods.  In  the  course  of 
this  instruction  the  children  will  perceive  that  they  are  allowed  to 
assume  greater  responsibilities  in  the  workshop  as  they  have  become 
fitted  for  them,  and,  when  they  go  out  into  the  real  industrial  world, 
they  will  carry  over  into  business  the  same  attitude  toward  managers 
and  production  that  they  have  learned  to  hold  toward  their  teachers 
and  the  making  of  toys. 

Since  the  Toy  Shop  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  self-supporting  basis, 
it  is  quite  feasible  to  extend  its  principles  to  other  trades  and  to  bridge 
the  first  few  working  years  of  the  child's  entrance  into  industry  in 
this  manner.  By  this  extension  of  education  we  shall  vitalize  the 
mechanical  association  of  workers  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
increasing  division  of  labor,  and  make  each  individual  feel  himself  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  organization.  In  so  far  as  the  employee 
can  see  the  entire  bsuiness  enterprise  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  can 
thus  be  permitted  to  enter  into  its  management  as  well  as  into  the 
sharing  of  material  profits,  the  creative  impulse  is  released,  and  the 
association  necessitated  by  modern  machine  methods  of  production 
becomes  spiritual  as  well  as  physical. 

Miss  Marot's  book  has  well  been  characterized  as  a  new  departure 
in  education  for  vocations,  for  it  is  all  of  that.  If,  in  addition,  it 
points  the  way  to  a  lasting  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  capital 
and  labor,  as  its  author  believes  it  may,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  a 
real  and  lasting  contribution  to  social  reconstruction. 

PHYLLIS  BLANCHARD. 
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NOTES  ON  FRENCH  WAR  BOOKS. 

Nos  petits  pendant  la  guerre  et  )ios  grands.  By  Dautrin  Elie.  Paris, 
Plon,  1916.  156  p. 
In  this  book  the  author  shows  that  the  French  children  have  faced 
with  great  courage  the  strain  of  the  war.  It  is  a  result,  he  says,  of 
the  development  of  physical  culture  in  France  before  the  war  and  also 
of  the  day-school  system.  He  frankly  condemns  the  boarding  school 
system.  Dautrin  shows  us  some  types  of  French  children  and  soldiers 
in  their  special  environment.  For  instance,  "  Nos  petits  a  la  mer," 
the  "  boy-scout,"  and  "  le  soldat  dans  les  tranchees." 

La  guerre  et  la  vie  de  demain.,  Bibliotheque  d'histoire  contemporaine. 
Plon,  1916.     156  p 

Mr.  Alcan  published  under  this  title  a  series  of  lectures  given  at 
the  "  Alliance  d'hygiene  sociale."  They  are  all  studies  of  well-known 
French  scholars  and  authorities  on  the  most  important  and  up-to-date 
problems  of  reconstruction. 

The  first  volume,  particularly  interesting  from  the  pedagogical  point 
of  view,  deals  with  all  that  concerns  childhood.  The  second  is  entitled 
"  Les  risques  immediate  de  la  guerre  et  lem  repartition."  The  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  are  as  follow : 

Volume  I 

Boutroux  £milc.  La  guerre  et  la  vie  de  demain.  War  is  destruc- 
tion, but  it  may  produce  good  consequences.  It  gives  the  nation  "a 
new  lease  of  life  and  fecondity."  France  will  keep  her  own  ideals 
but  will  adopt  many  new  methods  to  attain  them. 

Prof.  Chauffard.  La  Guerre  et  la  sante  de  la  race.  Medical  ob- 
servations made  during  the  war  are  particularly  encouraging.  The 
nervous  reaction  of  the  nation  following  the  formidable  shock  proves 
its  power  of  resistance.  The  role  of  the  medical  science  of  tomorrow 
will  be  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the  power  of  the  race. 

Mrs.  G.  Siegfried.  La  guerre  et  le  role  de  la  femme.  Mrs.  Sieg- 
fried, after  recalling  the  position  of  the  woman  in  1870,  shows  that 
today  she  plays  a  far  more  universal  and  efficient  role.  More  edu- 
cated and  more  united  French  women  give  to  the  country  the  best  of 
their  efforts. 

Prof.  Pinard.  La  guerre  et  la  defense  de  I'enfant.  Prof.  Pinard 
presents  to  the  public  the  "  office  central  d'assistance  maternelle  et 
infantile."  "  To  protect  the  child  while  protecting  the  mother  "  is  the 
principle  of  this  institution  which,  well  organized,  promises  to  render 
the  most  valuable  services  to  the  country. 

Mile.  B.  Milliard.  La  guerre  et  la  tutelle  des  orphelius.  Miss  Mil- 
liard gives  us  an  idea  of  the  conditions  before  the  war  of  the  morally 
and  materially  abandoned  minors.  The  death  of  many  fathers  multi- 
plies these  dependents  and  it  is  necessary  that  well-made  laws  should 
give  some  protection  to  these  children. 

Dr.  Mosny.  La  guerre  et  I'hygiene  scolaire.  Dr.  Mosny  speaks  in 
favor  of  integral,  physical  and  intellectual  education.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  physical  culture.  School  curriculums  of  today  are  not  fit 
to  answer  the  needs  of  such  an  education  and  should  be  modified. 

Montjotin.  La  guerre  et  I'enseignement  primaire.  While  refuting 
some  charges  brought  against  primary  education,  Mr.  Montjotin  ad- 
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mits  the  necessity  of  ameliorations.  A  greater  importance  should  be 
given  to  physical  culture;  also  a  better  orientation  of  professional 
apprenticeship.  Primary  education  should  become  more  and  more  a 
vital  element  for  the  country. 

Cohendy.  La  guerre  et  I'apprentissage.  The  question  of  apprentice- 
ship becomes  more  and  more  a  social  problem  of  great  importance. 
How  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  war?  The  practice  of  a  profession 
is  not  sufficient;  it  needs  a  special  training  in  a  professional  school. 
This  should  be  made  compulsory. 

Belot,  Gustave.  La  guerre  et  I'enseignement  secondaire.  Many 
charges  have  been  brought  against  the  secondary  school  system.  Mr. 
Belot  thinks  that  the  government  should  establish  free  education  in 
the,  Lycee,  so  that  the  accusation  that  the  government  draws  social 
lines  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Contrary  to  current  opinion,  the 
author  believes  that  secondary  education  should  be  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  general  culture  rather  than  exclusively  along  technical  and 
vocational  lines. 

Liard,  Louis.  La  guerre  et  le  suniversites  frangaises.  Mr.  Liard 
warns  the  student  not  to  compare  "  Science  "  and  "  Kultur."  There  is 
a  distinction.  France  has  always  been  the  country  of  real  science. 
The  author  takes  the  opportunity  to  enumerate  a  great  number  of 
French  scholars.  More  than  ever  is  it  necessary  today  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
reputation.  Regarding  the  methods,  Mr.  Liard  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting suggestions.  He  hopes  that  foreign  students  will  come  to 
the  French  universities  and  that  the  "  scientific  mecqua  shall  no  more 
be  Germany,  but  France." 

Volume  H 

Dr.  Doisy.  Les  necessites  de  I'hygiene  dans  les  lieus  de  combat  et 
d'occupation.  Doisy  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  taking  measures  in  order  to  save  the  health  of  many 
refugees  returning  to  their  devastated  homes.  The  danger  comes  from 
the  decomposing  bodies,  the  spread  of  microbes  and  the  inadequate 
accommodation  of  houses  partially  destroyed  by  bombardments. 

Dr.  Bourrillon.  La  guerre  et  la  reeducation  des  mutiles.  Dr.  Bour- 
rillon  insists  on  the  necessity  of  helping  the  disabled  soldiers  by  giving 
them  a  salary  instead  of  alms.  It  is  dangerous  to  encourage  idleness 
among  the  heroes  of  the  war.  Let  us  give  them  back  their  dignity  of 
independence  in  fitting  them  to  earn  their  living  by  suitable  employment. 

Brissac,  G.  La  guerre  et  I'assistance  aux  blesses  de  la  tuberculose. 
Every  day  brings  up  new  cases  of  tuberculosis.  We  must  prevent  the 
discharged  soldiers  from  spreading  the  disease  among  the  civilian 
population.  Mr.  Brissae  tells  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
that  direction.  The  soldiers  suffering  from  tuberculosis  should  be 
kept  in  sanatoriums  until  it  is  safe  to  return  them  to  their  homes. 
Back  in  civil  life,  the  sick  will  still  be  guided  and  advised  by  "  hygiene 
advisors." 

Fontaine,  A.  La  guerre  et  la  question  du  chomage  et  du  placement. 
The  declaration  of  war,  while  taking  many  workmen  away  from  their 
tasks,  has  brought  to  a  standstill  many  industries.  Mr,  Fontaine  shows 
clearly  the  methods  that  are  followed  and  the  measures  that  are  taken 
to  fight  the  suspension  of  work.  The  war  has  given  a  new  impetus 
to  this  kind  of  aid. 

Picquenard,  C.  La  guerre  et  la  question  des  salaries.  The  war  has 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  question  of  remuneration  for  work. 
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In  some  industries  wages  have  been  lowered,  to  rise  up  progressively 
again ;  while  others  are  much  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 
Mr.  Picquinard  explains  some  of  these  stupendous  statistics.  He 
thinks  that  in  the  coming  days  the  working  people  will  be  better  paid 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  The  employers  will  have  to  accept  the 
situation,  but  they  will  demand  more  production  and  improved  meth- 
ods from  the  workman. 

Gide,  Ch.  La  guerre  et  I'organisation  nationale  de  I'alimentation. 
After  explaining  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Mr. 
Gide  offers  a  remedy  for  its  many  imperfections  as  shown  during  the 
war.  He  criticizes  successively  the  rationing,  the  taxation  and  the 
system  of  municipal  stores,  and  recommends  the  organization  of  co- 
operative societies. 

Larnande,  F.  La  guerre  et  la  reparation  des  dommages.  This 
reparation  must  be  a  right  and  not  a  charity.  But  this  right  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish.  Mr.  Carnande  explains  these  difficulties.  He  shows 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
legislators. 

Risler,  G.  La  guerre  et  I'habitation  de  demain.  The  destroyed  vil- 
lages and  cities  will  have  to  be  rebuilded  in  a  different  way  from  what 
they  were  before  the  war.  The  principles  of  hygiene  must  be  ob- 
served. Mr.  Risler  shows  the  great  influence  bad  living  conditions 
exert  upon  the  population,  and  recalls  the  splendid  results  of  the  sys- 
tem of  lo^v  rents.  The  time  has  now  come  to  apply  modern  principles 
of  domestic  sanitation. 

Magne,  M.  La  guerre  et  la  reconstruction  des  tresors  artistiques  de 
la  France.  Mr.  Magne  does  not  think  that  we  ought  to  leave  as  they 
are  the  ruins  caused  by  the  war.  He  considers  it  a  duty  to  restore 
them.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task.  But  the  great  monuments  of  France 
have  always-  depicted  the  great  deeds  of  history.  We  must  not  copy 
what  existed  before.  The  restored  monuments  will  tell  the  story  of 
the  years  we  have  lived  through. 

Faure,  F.  La  guerre  et  les  ressources  de  la  France.  Mr.  Faure 
compares  and  comments  statistics.  He  reaches  very  encouraging  con- 
clusions regarding  the  material  resources  of  France.  Shortage  of 
money  will  not  stop  the  war,  but  the  author  recommends  saving  and, 
above  all,  to  avoid  buying  in  foreign  countries  what  can  be  bought  in 
France.  maurice  pieters. 
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Projects  in  the  Primary  Grades.     By  Alice  M.  Krackowizer.     Phila- 
delphia, J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1919.     (Lippincott's  School  Project 
Series,  Edited  by  W.  F.  Russell,  Ph.D.)     221  p. 
This  book  is  designed  for  normal-school  pupils,  reading  circles,  and 
as  an  aid   for  teachers   in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 
It  gives  plans  and  outlines  for  series  of  lessons  that  cover  many  days 
of  work.     The  author  discusses  purposeful  and  constructive  activities, 
ethical  aspects.  Nature  experience,  literature,  and  formal  subjects  and 
purposeful  activities.     The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  dozen  cuts,  and  is 
printed  in  very  clear  type.    The  point  of  it  is  that  children's  activities 
should  have  a  definite  practical  end,  that  they  should  make  things  of 
real  use. 

La  Vie  Universitaire  a  Paris.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  du 
Conseil  de  I'Universite  of  Paris.  Paris,  Armand  CoHn,  1918. 
223  p. 

This  book  is  distributed  by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  prepared,  and  is  intended  to  set  forth 
the  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  that  University.  It  is  a  timely 
book  in  that  many  American  graduates  will  soon  be  considering  where 
best  they  can  continue  their  studies  abroad,  now  that  Germany  is 
persona  non  grata.  There  are  many  illustrations  in  the  book,  includ- 
ing photographs  of  distinguished  professors  of  the  past  and  present, 
various  views  of  the  University  buildings,  libraries,  etc.  Thei  appeal 
is  far  too  much  to  the  glories  of  the  past  and  too  little  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present. 

Housewifery.  By  L.  Ray  Balderston.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1919.  353  p. 
This  book  seeks  to  show  women  how  to  save  time,  money,  and 
energy  in  their  home.  It  is  addressed  to  the  many  women  who  do 
their  own  work  or  supervise  household  employees.  It  is  the  product 
of  much  experience,  and  treats  of  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  labor- 
saving  devices,  household  supplies,  furnishings,  the  care  of  books, 
clothing,  cleansing  and  renovation,  disinfection  and  household  pests. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated. 

American  Red  Cross  Text-Book  on  First  Aid.  A  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion. By  Colonel  Charles  Lynch,  U.  S.  A.  Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  and  Co.  (c.  1918).    209  p. 

This  volume  discusses  the  structure  of  the  body;  microorganisms; 
bandages,  wound  dressings,  stimulants,  emetics ;  general  directions  for 
first-aid  to  the  sick;  bruises,  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures;  injuries 
due  to  heat  and  cold ;  electric  shock ;  gas  poisoning ;  unconsciousness ; 
and  a  series  of  common  ailments  from  colds  to  corns.  We  are  then 
told  of  exercises  and  outdoor  sports,  how  to  carry  the  injured,  and 
there  is  a  final  chapter  upon  war  first-aid. 

Another  volume  on  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  SicV,  by  Jane 
A.  Delano,  treats  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  sickness,  health  and 
the  home,  the  sick  room,  bathing,  common  ailments  and  remedies,  and 
many  other  topics. 
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The  Dawn  of  Mind.  By  Margaret  Drum  mono.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.     179  p. 

Child  psychology,  we  are  told,  should  bulk  more  largely  in  our 
thought  and  literature  than  it  does.  Many  problems  of  general  psy- 
chology can  be  best  observed  in  the  developing  mind.  Records  of  the 
mental  growth  of  individual  children  are  recommended,  and  we  are 
told  that  competent  mothers  are  rapidly  now  increasing. 

The  chapters  are :  The  Physical  Basis ;  Early  Consciousness :  Ab- 
sorption and  Expression ;  Some  Fundamental  Concepts,  The  Unlucky 
Baby ;  Memory,  Imagination  and  Play ;  Sympathy,  Suggestibility,  and 
Self-Control ;  Reasoning;  Language.  The  book  is  simple  and  ele- 
mental, and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  only  a  very  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  on  the  general  topic  or  the  special 
themes  that  are  treated.  It  is  rather  a  "goody"  book  and  deals 
mainly  with  the  obvious. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Youth.  By  Earl  Barnes.  New 
York,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1914.  68  p. 
The  author  was  a  pioneer  in  child  study  and  has  been  giving  popular 
lectures  on  the  subject  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  book  contains 
outlines,  of  less  than  two  pages  each,  of  thirty  of  these  lectures,  with 
references  at  the  end  of  each.  The  lectures  outlined  are :  What  a 
Child  May  Inherit,  The  Life  of  Early  Infancy,  Laws  of  Physical  De- 
velopment, Feelings  and  Emotions  in  Childhood,  Sense  Development 
in  Children,  How  Children  Think,  Physically  and  Mentally  Defective 
Children,  Growth  of  Language,  Mental  Images  and  Imagination,  Imi- 
tation and  Suggestion,  Habits  and  Instincts,  Memory  in  Childhood, 
The  Growth  of  Personality,  Children's  Sense  of  Time,  The  Sense  of 
Law,  Superstitions  of  Childhood,  Growth  of  Reasoning  Processes, 
Growth  of  Social  Understanding,  Leadership,  Development  of  the 
Moral  Nature,  Criminal  Tendencies  in  Children,  Attitude  of  Children 
Toward  Punishment,  Prizes  and  Rewards,  Development  of  the  Aes- 
thetic Nature,  Religious  Development  in  Childhood,  Play  in  Childhood, 
Children's  Attitude  Toward  Work,  Children's  Attitude  Toward  Prop- 
erty, Attitude  of  Children  Toward  Political  Life,  and  Children's  Sex 
Interests. 

Applied  Eugenics.  By  Paul  Popenoe  and  Roswell  Hill  Johnson. 
New  York,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1918.    459  p. 

Eugenics,  we  are  told,  consists  of  a  foundation  of  biology  and  a 
superstructure  of  sociology.  These  two  parts  its  founder,  Galton,  recog- 
nized, but  until  recently  sociologists  have  been  indifferent  to  eugenics 
with  the  result  that  the  science  has  been  left  to  biologists,  who  have 
neglected  the  superstructure.  The  latter  aspect  has  been  stressed  in 
this  book,  which  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  practical  means  by  which 
society  may  encourage  the  reproduction  of  superior  persons  and  dis- 
courage that  of  inferiors. 

The  more  important  chapters  are  the  following:  Modification  of  the 
Germ-Plasm,  Differences  Among  Men,  The  Inheritance  of  Mental 
Capacities,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Eugenics  Movement,  Desira- 
bility of  Restrictive  Eugenics,  The  Dysgenic  Classes,  The  Improvement 
of  Sexual  Selection,  Increasing  the  Marriage  Rate  of  the  Superior, 
The  Color  Line,  Immigration,  War,  Genealogy  and  Eugenics,  and 
finally  The  Eugenic  Aspect  of  Some  Specific  Reforms  like  taxation, 
child  labor,  vocational  guidance,  minimum  wage,  rnother's  pensions, 
housing,  feminism,  sex  hygiene,  trades  unionism,  prohibition,  and  peda- 
gogical celibacy. 
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INFANT  WELFARE 


By  William  L.  Dealey 


Infant  welfare  movements  focus  upon  health.  The  model 
New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children, 
for  example,  "  is  less  concerned  in  reducing  the  death  rate 
than  in  improving  the  health  "of  children,  "  more  interested 
in  firmly  establishing  the  all-round  fitness  "  of  new  arrivals 
who  will  live  than  in  reducing  the  potential  deaths. 

According  to  Newsholme,  "  infant  mortality  is  the  most 
sensitive  index  we  possess  of  social  welfare."  This  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  infant  to  the  smallest 
environmental  change.  The  efficiency  of  infant  welfare 
agencies  is  therefore  roughly  measured  by  the  infant  death- 
rate,  which  remains  incidental  to  the  more  positive  emphasis. 

Unless  supplemented  by  a  selective  eugenics  which  auto- 
matically eliminated  inferior  stocks,  to  directly  prevent  the 
mortality  of  weaker  infants  should  involve  serious  dysgenic 
effects  and  a  population  below  the  maximum  physical  fitness. 
Yule  '10  and  Snow  '11  first  applied  modern  statistics  to  the 
quantitative  measurement  of  natural  selection.  Snow  fol- 
lowed, year  by  year,  the  mortahty  of  children  in  a  large  series 
of  districts,  as  homogeneous  as  consistent  in  order  to  reach 
purely  local  and  transitory  conditions.  The  death-rate  differs 
widely  from  district  to  district,  in  response  to  many  en- 
vironmental factors;  so  that  single  districts  with  a  low  or 
high  mortality  for  the  first  year  might  remain  low  or  high  from 
2  to  5  years,  the  same  causes  affecting  both  periods.  Thus 
local  environments  largely  obscure  natural  selection.  Snow  at- 
tempted  to   correct  this   "  environmental     factor "   by   using 
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deaths  other  than  those  of  infants  born  in  the  particular  year 
as  a  measure  of  its  stringency.  With  this  correction,  he  found 
those  districts  with  a  high  infant  mortahty  had  in  general  a 
low  mortality  in  the  second  period.  While  several  of  his 
series  are  probably  "  inadequate  for  so  complex  and  delicate 
a  biological  problem  as  that  of  selective  mortality,"  says  Har- 
ris, "  those  series  of  data  which  biologically  and  statistically 
may  be  regarded  as  most  suitable  and  trustworthy  evidence 
are  the  most  strongly  in  favor  of  the  selective  nature  of  in- 
fantile mortality."  Harris  concludes,  natural  selection  in  the 
form  of  a  selective  death-rate  is  strongly  operative  in  the 
early  years,  and  the  evidence  of  biometric  workers  seems 
fairly  "  conclusive." 

Mortality  is  differential,  those  that  die,  in  general,  differing 
in  "their  capacity  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  their  environ- 
ment," not  random  samples  of  the  infant  population.  Laugh- 
lin,  for  example,  found  the  mortality  of  3,227  children  in  701 
normal  families  only  8.3%,  the  mortality  of  4,640  children  of 
1,054  subnormal  families,  17.4%,  This  suggests  for  infants 
born  into  subnormal  families  a  great  handicap  in  the  struggle 
for .  survival,  a  ratio  of  2:1  with  normal  families.  645  chil- 
dren with  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or  alcoholic  grand- 
parental  types,  showed  a  mortality  of  20.6%  ;  1,242  children 
with  such  parental  types,  a  mortality  of  20.1%;  2,322  chil- 
dren with  similar  fraternal  types,  a  mortality  of  15.9%  ;  414 
children  of  tuberculous  families,  of  15%.  To  the  child  born 
into  a  normal  family,  chances  of  survival  are  11:1;  a  family 
with  alcoholism,  epilepsy  or  feeble-mindedness,  3:1;  insanity, 
5:1.  This  is  partly  through  bad  environments  furnished  by 
defective  families,  partly  through  "  inborn  inability  to  with- 
stand the  stress  of  infanthood." 

On  the  other  hand,  Ashby  cites  7  English  towns  with  a  high 
average  mortality  of  135  per  1,000  births,  followed  by  an 
equal  average  mortality  in  years  one  to  five ;  while  towns  of 
a  low  average  mortality  of  62,  averaged  for  years  one  to  five, 
but  50  deaths  per  1,000.  Baker  followed  all  births  and  deaths 
of  children  under  5  years  in  New  York,  for  a  10-year  period, 
and  found  the  mortality  between  2  and  5  years  decreased  even 
more  than  under  1  year.  Parker  (Somerset)  found  indica- 
tions that  children  belonging  to  families  with  a  high  infant 
mortality  are  not  so  well  nourished.  Chalmers  '13  found  in 
tenements  with  a  high  infant  mortality,  the  mortality  of 
children  1  to  5  years  also  high.  But  these  studies  either  ignore 
local  environmental  factors  or  compare  a  selective  infantile 
mortality  with  what  may  be  widely  differing  conditions  in  the 
4th,  3rd,  2nd  and  1st  years  of  life  of  the  5-year  group. 
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Assuming  the  selective  value  of  infant  mortality,  the  present 
wastage  in  child  life  is  so  crude,  many  are  eliminated  from 
stronger  stocks.  "  Today  we  know,"  says  Dietrich,  "  that  a 
great  infant  mortality  is  a  national  disaster — on  the  one  hand 
because  numerous  economic  values  are  created  without  pur- 
pose and  prematurely  destroyed  and  on  the  other  hand  because 
the  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  affect  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  other  infants,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  nation  in  its  next  generation."  That  approxi- 
mately 100,000  children  die  in  this  country  between  1  and  5 
years,  after  successfully  passing  the  selective  period  of  in- 
fancy, is  evidence  of  grave  social  neglect.  Many  healtliy 
babies  perish  from  preventable  causes,  or  become  physically 
deteriorated,  their  digestive  organs  impaired,  for  example,  or 
with  tubercular  infection,  quite  apart  from  the  enormous 
physiological  waste  to  mothers.  Fisher  suggests  children 
under  5  years  average  $1,500  in  economic  value.  Thus  a  vast 
amount  of  potentiality  is  lost,  and  safer,  saner  methods  of 
eugenic  selection  should  eventually  be  substituted. 

The  13th  Census  finds  10,631,364  children  under  5  years, 
including  2,217,342  under  1  year.  __  Statistics,  1913,  for  the 
registration  area  of  24  states  and  42  cities  in  non-registration 
states,  or  65.1%,  show  a  mortality  of  225,129  children  under 
5  years,  159,435  under  1  year.  This  would  imply  a  loss  for 
the  entire  country  of  over  345,000  under  5  years,  including 
243,000  under  1  year.  In  1911-13,  the  deaths  of  infants  con- 
stituted 18%  of  all  deaths.  The  1911  census  bulletin  estimated 
a  rate  of  about  124  infant  deaths  per  1,000  births.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  lowest  foreign  rates,  70  per  1,000  in  New 
Zealand  or  Norway,  78  in  Australia  or  Sweden. 

Among  the  states,  with  complete  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  1910,  Rhode  Island  showed  a  mortality  of  158  p^^r 
1,000  births.  New  Hampshire  of  146,  Pennsylvania  140,  Maine 
135,  Massachusetts  131,  Connecticut  127,  Michigan  124.  For 
the  remaining  registration  states,  only  the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
1,000  population  under  1  year  may  be  computed  inaccurate 
because  the  latter  is  never  complete.  This  shows  Utah  with 
a  death-rate  of  82.3  per  1,000  population  under  1  year,  Wash- 
ington with  84.3,  Kentucky  87.9,  Montana  90.4,  California 
92.2,  Minnesota  92.4,  Ohio  115.9,  Michigan  127.5,  Maine  140.4, 
New  York  143.6,  Connecticut  143.7,  New  Jersey  148.8,  Mis- 
souri 96.7,  Colorado  104.5,  Indiana  106.9,  Wisconsin  108.0, 
Vermont  109.4,  Pennsylvania  149.7,  Maryland  152.1,  Massa- 
chusetts 160.8,  New  Hampshire  164.9,  Rhode  Island  181. 5. 
Total  infant  deaths  numbered  4,354  in  California;  1,643,  Colo- 
rado; 3,342,  Connecticut;   5,689,   Indiana;   5,582,   Kentucky; 
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1,734,  Maine;  4,373,  Maryland;  9,971,  Massachusetts;  7,C20, 
Michigan;  4,092,  Minnesota;  7,077,  Missouri;  812,  Montana; 
1,322,  New  Hampshire;  7,571,  New  Jersey;  25,059,  New 
York;  1,394,  North  Carolind ;  11,064,  Ohio;  26,304,  Penn- 
sylvania; 1,635,  Rhode  Island;  916,  Utah;  729,  Vermont; 
5,931,  Virginia;  1,566,  Washington;  4,997,  Wisconsin.  Th* 
entire  1910  group  averages  127.6  deaths  per  1,000  infant  popu- 
lation ;  the  5  Western  and  Mountain  states,  91 ;  the  6  North 
Central  states,  lOS;  the  9  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic, 
149.  Wide  variation  is  immediately  revealed.  But  these  ra- 
tios cannot  be  compared  with  the  true  infantile  mortality  rates 
of  foreign  countries. 

Statistics  further  show  in  all  probability  a  marked  reduction 
in  infant  mortality.  From  1881-85  to  1906-10,  the  rate  for 
Australia  fell  37.6%,  for  New  Zealand,  22.2%.  In  Europe, 
Sweden's  rate  decreased  32.8%,  Norway,  29%  ;  France,  24.6%  ; 
Prussia,  18.8%;  Italy,  17.3%,  and  England  (Wales),  15.8%. 
In  England,  for  example,  1906-10  averaged  117  infant  deaths 
per  1,000  births,  1906-12,  with  115.  1900  showed  a  rate  of 
155  per  1,000  births;  1912,  only  95. 

Similar  figures  available  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston  show 
decreases,  1885-1910,  of  24.4%  and  35.5%,  especially  marked 
during  the  past  few  years.  No  such  figures  exist  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  although  the  census  estimates  the  decrease  per 
1,000  infant  population  under  1  year,  1900-1911  as  19%. 
Rhode  Island  fell  30%;  Massachusetts,  19%;  New  York, 
19%;  Maine,  23%;  New  Jersey,  21%;  Connecticut,  17%; 
Vermont,  16%  ;  New  Hampshire,  13%  ;  Michigan,  8%.  The 
most  startling  decreases  appear  in  cities.  New  York  fell  from 
101.9  deaths  per  1,000  births  in  1913,  to  94.6  for  1914,  although 
during  the  five-year  period  1901-05,  the  mortality  was  167.1.- 
This  is  a  reduction  of  43.4%  in  9  years.  Boston  reached  99.5 
deaths  in  the  first  10  months  of  1914.  Cincinnati's  death 
rate  under  1  year  fell  from  160.2  per  1,000  in  1908  to  92.4 
for  1914.  Cities  of  400,000  population  or  over  in  1910, 
showed  a  decrease  within  the  decade  of  33%  in  Cleveland: 
31%,  New  York;  31%,  Sran  Francisco;  30%,  Philadelphia; 
24%,  St.  Louis;  21%,  Pittsburgh;  20%,  Baltimore;  16%, 
Chicago;  16%,  Detroit;  7%,  Buffalo. 

Cities  also  show  a  wide  variation  in  mortality,  even  in  the 
same  counties.  For  example,  Burnley  and  Nelson,  similar 
cotton-weaving  towns  in  Lancashire,  vary  as  much  as  60%, 
1911 ;  in  Glamorganshire,  Cardiff  and  Aberdare  differ  by  39%  ; 
in  Yorkshire,  such  neighboring  towns  as  Halifax  and  Dews- 
bury  differ  by  56%  ;  in  Kent,  Bromley  and  Chatham,  65% 
In  the  United   States,  the  mortalities   for  registration   cities 
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were  94.8  per  1,000  population  under  1  year  for  Oakland; 
100.4  for  Seattle;  105.3,  Portland;  110.7,  Los  Angeles;  113.6, 
San  Francisco;  125.0,  Toledo;  126.1,  Cambridge;  130.8,  St. 
Paul;  133.0,  Birmingham;  134.0,  Louisville;  134.7,  Denver, 

134.8,  Grand  Rapids;  134.9,  New  Haven;  135.1,  Nashville; 
135.8,St.  Louis;  139.5,  Chicago;  140.0,  Omaha;  140.4,  Colum- 
bus; 142.4,  Spokane;  144.8,  Indianapolis;  145.8,  Newark; 
146.2,  New  York ;  146.7,  Paterson ;  146.8,  Dayton ;  147.2,  Cleve- 
land; 149.8,  Cincinnati;  153.2,  Jersey  City;  154.9,  New  Or- 
leans; 155.3,  Atlanta;  155.5,  Bridgeport;  162.2,  Philadelphia; 

162.9,  Albany;  165.5,  Boston;  168.0,  Worcester;  170.4,  Kan- 
sas City;  172.0,  Milwaukee;  173.7,  Providence;  176.4,  Syra- 
cuse; 179.6,  Pittsburg;  180.9,  Buffalo;  194.6,  Washington; 
204.8,  Detroit ;  209.6,  Baltimore ;  229.3,  Richmond ;  259.5,  Fall 
River;  261.0,  Lowell.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  Wil- 
liams, 1913,  estimates  the  infant  mortality  for  cities  of  the 
first  class  as  105  per  1,000  births;  second  class  (175,000- 
50,000),  135;  third  class  (50,000-20,000),  120;  third  class 
(20,000-10,000),  138;  third  class  (under  10,000),  100;  or  an 
average  of  125  for  the  total  third  class. 

This  decline  in  the  infant  death  rate  has  been  greater  than 
in  the  general  death  rate.  From  1896-00  to  1906-10,  the 
infant  mortality  of  Massachusetts  fell  13.1%;  the  general 
death  rate,  10.5%.  For  1900-1911,  the  11  registration  states 
showed  a  similar  ratio  of  14:19.  On  analysis,  as  Hibbs  points 
out,  this  decline  in  infant  mortality  has  exceeded  the  adult 
mortality  decline,  but  been  less  than  the  decrease  for  child- 
hood and  adolescence. 

Analysis  of  these  high  mortalities  under  5  years  shows  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  curve  of  225,129  deaths  in  the  registration 
area;  159,435  were  under  1  year,  33;917  at  1  year,  15,364  at 
2  years,  9,498  at  3  years,  6,915  at  4  years.  Moreover,  the 
mortality  of  the  first  year  shows  a  proportion  of  43.2%  less 
than  1  month  and  28.4%  less  than  1  week.  KopHk  '14  finds 
33%  of  deaths  for  the  first  year  in  the  first  month,  and  fully 
72i'Jo  of  this  mortality  in  the  first  week.  Schwarz  '14  finds 
of  1,200  deaths  the  first  month  in  New  York,  130  occur  the 
first  week,  38  the  second,  42  the  third,  and  106  the  fourth. 
Holt  and  Babbitt  '14  found  for  9,318  living  births  at  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  in  New  York,  a  mortality  of 
1.5%  the  first  day,  2.5%  the  first  week,  and  3.1%  the  first 
14  days.  Similarly,  for  the  Munich  University  Clinic,  9,610 
living  births,  1911,  Kerness  gives  a  mortality  of  2.5%  the  first 
8  days.  Census  mortality  statistics  '13  show  of  159,435  deaths 
under  1  year,  45,332  in  less  than  1  week,  7,751  the  first  day, 
5,378  the  second,  10,841,  3-6  days,  68,977  deaths  in  less  than 
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1  month,  10,223  the  first  week,  7,494  the  second  week,  5,928 
the  third;  in  1  month,  14,912  deaths;  2  months,  12,225;  3-5 
months,  27,225;  6-8  months,  19,896;  9-11  months,  15,731. 

At  least  40%  of  such  mortality  among  infants  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  deaths  under  5  years.  Mangold  regards 
as  strictly  preventable.  Rich  '05,  on  the  basis  of  statements 
by  Holt,  Dock,  Jennings,  Baker,  Forchheimer,  Crozer-Griffith 
and  Morse,  estimated  as  preventable,  44.8%  of  the  deaths 
under  1  year  in  Michigan,  1900,  and  54.9%  under  2  years, 
48.7%  under  5  years.  Fisher  of  Yale  computed  the  percentage 
of  preventability  as  47  for  all  diseases  with  the  median  age 
at  death  under  1  year,  and  for  other  diseases  of  childhood, 
as  67. 

In  the  United  States,  two  important  organizations  dominate 
this  phase  of  preventive  welfare,  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association.  In  1915,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  with  $164,640,  increased  its  staff  to  76. 
This  bureau  has  studied  the  infant  mortality  of  Manchester 
(N.  H.),  Brockton  (Mass.),  Saginaw  (Mich.),  and  Johns- 
town (Pa.).  The  American  Association,  through  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  was  organized  1909.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  Baltimore  with  a  total  of  721  mem- 
bers. Through  its  128  affiliated  organizations  in  68  cities,  28 
states,  it  affords  a  real  network  of  centers  of  influence. 
Among  its  committees  may  be  mentioned  those  on  Vital  and 
Social  Statistics,  directing  the  campaign  for  improved  birth 
registration,  Nursing  and  Social  Work,  with  informal  reports 
on  standards,  Obstetrics,  investigating  midwifery  conditions, 
Pediatrics,  with  studies  on  maternal  nursing,  heat  and  other 
environmental  factors,  Public  School  Education,  emphasizing 
continuation  home-making  schools.  The  Association  maintains 
an  educational  campaign  through  publications,  correspondence 
and  a  traveling  exhibit,  and  annual  meetings,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Washington,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The 
first  important  conference  to  discuss  the  hygiene  of  infancy, 
however,  was  the  first  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  at 
Brussels  '76,  with  greater  emphasis  at  the  second,  Paris,  '78. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  include  the  National  Congress 
for  Infancy  at  Florence  '96,  the  League  against  Infant  Mor- 
tality, Paris  '02,  the  International  Congress  of  Milk  Depots, 
Paris  '05,  the  National  Conference  on  Infant  Mortality,  London 
'06,  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Child  Life, 
Brussels  '07,  a  large  exhibit  in  Berlin  '08,  portraying  the  prob- 
lem of  infant  mortality  in  all  its  phases,  a  second  National 
Conference  on  Infant  Mortality,  London  '08,  the  German 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Infants,  Munich  '09,  the  third 
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International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life, 
Berlin  '11,  the  English-Speaking  Conference  on  Infant  Mor- 
tality, London  '13. 

Prenatal  care  constitutes  the  first  broad  division  of  infant 
welfare  embraced  by  these  institutions.  According  to  West 
(Children's  Bureau),  1912,  39%  of  the  deaths  under  1  year, 
7Z%  under  1  month,  86%  under  1  week,  95%  under  1  day, 
were  ascribed  to  prenatal  causes,  such  as  malformations,  con- 
genital debility,  premature  birth.  According  to  Newman  '06, 
such  causes  contribute  to  about  30%  of  all  mortality  in  large 
urban  districts,  for  example,  in  Finsbury,  London,  1901-05, 
with  30.3%,  Glasgow,  1903-04,  with  32.2%,  Dundee,  1905, 
with  34%.  These  include  congenital  malformations,  pre- 
mature birth,  atelectasis,  atrophy  and  debility.  In  England, 
1911,  of  an  infant  mortality  of  130  per  1,000  births,  41  died  of 
such  causes  as  prematurity,  debility,  atrophy,  congenital  de- 
fects, injuries  at  birth,  starvation.  Holt  '09  classified  the 
causes  of  44,226  deaths  under  1  year  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston  and  Chicago,  as  25.5%  to  congenital  debility, 
5.8%  to  coiigenital  malformations.  Koehler  and  Drake,  in 
Chicago,  1911,  found  24%  infant  mortality  due  to  congenital 
defects  and  childbirth;  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Mary- 
land, 17.1%.  In  a  total  mortality  of  5,279  in  the  first  4 
weeks,  Koplik  '14  found  fully  2,753  (52.1%)  classed  as  con- 
genitally  weak.  These  statistics  also  showed  in  Greater  New 
York  936  deaths  through  instrumental  interference,,  the  Sloane 
Hospital  but  32  in  291. 

Mortality  statistics,  1913,  show  of  21,362  deaths  under  1 
day,  13,078  were  from  premature  birth,  2,802  from  injuries 
at  birth.  Of  45,332  deaths  under  1  week,  21,697  were  pre- 
mature births  ;  7,394,  congenital  debility ;  5,121,  malformations  ; 
4,657,  injuries  at  birth.  Of  68,977  deaths  under  1  month, 
there  were  26,124  premature  births  ;  11,659,  congenital  debility ; 
7,013,  malformations;  5,086,  injuries  at  birth.  Of  159,435 
deaths  under  1  year,  52,865  were  from  causes  peculiar  to  early 
infancy,  including  27,359  premature  births,  15,839  deaths  from 
congenital  debility,  5,131  injuries  at  birth,  while  8,813  deaths 
were  from  congenital  malformations. 

Holt  and  Babbitt  '14  studied  10,000  consecutive  confine- 
ments over  a  period  of  6.5  years,  1913,  at  the  Sloane  Hospital 
for  Women  in  New  York.  They  found  253  abortions  and 
9,318  living  births  with  a  mortality  of  3.1%  in  two  weeks. 
Of  these  deaths,  58%  were  due  to  congenital  weakness  and 
atelectasis,  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother  being  an  im- 
portant factor  as  56%  were  in  poor  condition,  31%  in  medium. 
But  20%  of  the  deaths  were  through  conditions  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  delivery  (accidents  of  labor,  hemorrhage,  sepsis 
and  asphyxia)  ;  and  4%  to  malformations  and  congenital  dis- 
eases other  than  syphilis;  4%  to  syphilis.  Similarly,  of  117 
deaths  in  4,500  pregnancies  at  the  Free  Outdoor  Maternity 
Clinic,  New  York,  Schwarz  '14  found  within  the  first  month, 
52  deaths  from  prematurity,  35  from  syphilis. 

Holt  and  Babbftt  further  found  stillbirths  one  of  the  large 
causes  of  infant  mortality,  there  being  429,  or  1.5  times  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  for  the  first  2  weeks.  The  causes 
were  prolonged,  difficult  or  complicated  labor  (reduced  by  skill- 
ful obstetrics),  in  45%,  toxemia  of  pregnancy  in  14%,  syphilis, 
9% ;  prematurity,  4%.  The  Sloane  Hospital  is  a  closed  insti- 
tution with  every  modern  device.  Similarly,  Kerness  among 
10,297  confinements  at  the  Munich  University  Clinic  found 
5.22%  stillbirths  in  4  years,  1911.  Schwarz  '14  in  4,500 
pregnancies  found  84  still  births  and  32  abortions.  Of  142,280 
births  in  New  York  City,  1912,  stillbirths  were  4.64%  ;  of 
141,765  in  1913,  stillbirths  were  4.65%,  as  compared  with 
4.29%  at  the  Sloane  Hospital.  Similarly,  in  Boston  the  still- 
birth rate,  1901-10,  was  4.01;  in  1911,  3.98.  Of  2,084,738 
German  births,  1906,  3%  were  stillbirths. 

An  intensive  study  of  705  foetal  deaths  in  10,000  consecutive 
admissions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  obstetrical  department,  in- 
cluding an  autopsy  for  nearly  90%,  was  made  by  Williams, 
1914.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  deaths  were 
premature  and  371  mature.  He  found  syphilis  the  most 
common  etiological  factor,  with  an  incidence  of  26.4%  (35% 
colored,  14%  white).  Three  hundred  and  fifty  syphilitic  chil- 
dren were  born,  while  40  or  more  were  probably  undetected. 
Dystocia  (following  mechanically  difficult  labor)  was  found 
to  cause  17.4%.  This  is  due  largely  to  pelvic  abnormalities, 
excessive  size  or  abnormal  presentation  of  the  child,  and  50 
of  his  74  cases  were  judged  preventable.  Prematurity  caused 
7%,  while  all  but  4  of  23  deaths  (3.2%)  from  inanition  were 
premature.  One-half  this  mortality  should  be  readily  pre- 
vented, as  overwork  and  poor  nutrition  in  later  pregnancy 
are  important  causes.  Williams  found  toxemia  (including 
eclampsia,  nephritis  and  occasional  rare  conditions)  in  only 
6.5%  of  the  deaths,  but  estimates  this  might  be  reduced  two- 
fifths.  He  found  22  deaths  (3.1%)  from  placenta  praevia, 
the  chief  preventive  being  good  obstetrical  care  in  preceding 
labors.  From  congenital  deformities,  there  were  24  deaths 
(3.4%),  and  13  (1.8%)  from  premature  separation  of  the 
placenta,  both  unavoidable.  While  11.2%  were  due  to  various 
causes.  Williams  concludes  that  40%  of  the  foetal  mortality 
in  his  material  might  have  been  reduced.     But  this  total  mor- 
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tality  of  7%  under  the  exceptionally  competent  nursing  and 
resident  staff  at  Johns  Hopkins  implies  striking  mortalities  in 
inferior  institutions. 

To  meet  this  excessive  mortality  of  the  first  month  is  essen- 
tially a  problem  of  prenatal  care.  Physical  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  through  disease  or  malnutrition  reacts  upon 
the  foetus,  whose  development  is  profoundly  affected  through 
the  blood-stream  of  the  mother.  Newman,  for  example,  cites 
an  investigation  of  357  dead  infants  of  the  poor,  Finsbury, 
London,  which  found  140  mothers  (39%)  with  poor  physique 
and  a  history  of  ill-health  during  pregnancy,  of  175  infant 
deaths  in  the  first  trimester,  49%,  of  111  deaths  from  imma- 
turity, 55%.  These  toxemias  include  not  only  ordinary  in- 
fectious diseases  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  but  more  especially 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  her  use  of  drugs,  or  occupa- 
tional, particularly  metallic,  poisoning,  and  fatigue  through 
overwork. 

The  experiments  of  Landouzy  '12  would  tend  to  rank 
tuberculosis  of  the  mother  with  alcohol  or  syphilis.  He  found 
the  death  rate  for  young  guinea  pigs,  rabbits  and  dogs  as  high 
as  41.9%;  while  the  offspring  were  frequently  below  normal 
weight,  and  the  later  development  of  the  guinea  pigs  especially 
retarded.  Laughlin  found  the  mortality  in  447  children  of 
tubercular  families,  15%  ;  of  normal  families,  8.3%.  Grun- 
berg  '12  in  his  critical  analyses  of  568  families  found  parental 
tuberculosis  gave  a  much  higher  infant  death-rate  and  more 
frequent  under-development.  The  registration  area,  1913, 
shows  2,491  infant  deaths. 

Nichols  refers  to  the  almost  deadly  certainty  that  the 
syphilitic  husband  will  infect  his  wife.  Finger  and  Land- 
steiner,  for  example,  developed  a  syphilitic  lesion  by  spermatic 
fluid  from  a  case  in  the  secondary  stage  (monkey),  similarly 
by  Uhlenhuth  and  Mulzer  '13  (rabbits),  infecting  young  rab- 
bits in  utero  by  producing  the  disease  in  the  mother.  The 
disease  may  be  latent  in  either  mother  or  child,  and  according 
to  Mott,  large  numbers  of  apparently  healthy  infants  are  in- 
fected with  syphilis  which  appears  later.  Fournier  estimates 
infection  before  conception  results  in  a  mortality  of  65%  and 
a  morbidity  of  70%  ;  after,  39%  and  72%  ;  while  infection 
from  the  mother  gives  a  mortality  of  60%  ;  from  both  father 
and  mother,  85%.  Foetal  syphilis,  Ballantyne  estimates,  aver- 
ages 46%  of  the  pregnancies  which  end  disastrously,  and  an 
infantile  mortality  of  42%.  The  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1913-14,  estimates 
a  total  ante-natal  mortality,  including  stillbirths,  of  150  per 
1,000  births,  one-half  of  which  is  ascribed  to  syphilis.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Morrow,  Bennie  even  goes  so  far  as  to  estimate  30% 
of  the  morbidity  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  Melbourne,  caused 
by  syphilis,  and  the  presence  of  the  syphilitic  factor  in  some 
40%  of  the  children  who  died.  In  the  registration  area,  1912, 
there  were  640  deaths  under  one  month  from  syphilis ;  in  1913, 
1,894  deaths  under  1  year.  Jordan  '13  implies  10%  of  the 
population  are  syphilitic.  For  example,  Melbourne  '13  made 
notification  compulsory  within  an  area  of  10  miles  radius,  and 
proved  at  least  .5%  of  the  population  definitely  syphilitic. 

Craig  and  Nichols  '13  find  the  majority  of  cases  treated  in 
the  most  approved  way  by  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  un- 
cured,  a  small  amount  of  salvarsan  fails  to  produce  permanent 
efifects.  Syphilis  is  positively  tested  by  a  series  of  Wasser- 
mann  reactions,  the  provocative  Wassermann,  examination  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fl^uid,  or  the  luetin  reaction,  but  Nichols  in 
a  series  of  12  found  any  single  test  unreliable.  Marriage  of 
the  venereally  diseased  should  be  a  criminal  ofifense,  and  is 
already  prevented  in  five  states.  In  the  expectant  mother,  it 
is  essential  to  recognize  syphilis  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
subject  her  to  appropriate  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  although, 
according  to  Williams,  not  more  than  one-fourth  present 
lesions  from  which  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Unless  certain, 
the  birth  of  a  dead  child  should  be  followed  by  the  Wasser- 
mann test,  for  prenatal  care  must  take  thought  of  future  preg- 
nancies and  insure  proper  treatment.  Compulsory,  confi- 
dential notification,  as  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
is  essential  for  control.  Schneider  '13  in  his  questionnaire 
study  of  health  departments  in  218  cities  found  14  had  devel- 
oped case  reporting  of  venereal  diseases,  46  cities  gave  a  free 
laboratory  diagnosis,  4  gave  free  dispensary  treatment,  3  forced 
dangerous  cases  into  hospitals,  1  prohibited  them  from  food- 
handling  places,  and  2  offered  hospital  care  to  indigents. 
Eight  cities  inspected  prostitutes  regularly,  but  with  unsatis- 
factory results,  4  relied  on  publicity,  1  placarding  houses. 

Alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  to  all  forms  of  life,  and  is  a  serious 
"  mal-adaptation."  That  alcohol  may  pass  from  mother  to 
foetus  was  shown  by  Nicloux  '00  by  animal  experiment  and 
examination  of  foetal  blood  from  the  cord  and  placenta  with 
alcohol  given  1  hour  before  labor.  Sullivan  '99  found  in 
Liverpool,  55.8%  of  the  children  of  120  inebriate  women  died 
under  2  years,  with  a  progressive  death-rate  in  the  alcoholic 
families.  At  Paris,  Arrive  in  402  poor  working-clas  families, 
with  1,648  conceptions,  found  11.5%  abortions  and  3.5%  pre- 
mature births  with  alcoholic  parents.  The  desire  for  alcohol 
is  an  increasingly  intense  force  in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  private  and  social  sentiment,  education,  legislation,  and  an 
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organized  opposition  rapidly  growing  in  effectiveness.  Con- 
sumption had  increased  from  4.08  gallons  per  capita  in  1850 
to  22.79  gallons  in  1911.  Similar  effects  result  from  the 
mother's  use  of  such  drugs  as  morphine,  cocaine,  or  opium. 
While  maternal  metaUic  poisoning,  such  as  arsenic,  phos- 
phorus, mercury  or  lead,  react  upon  the  foetus.  For  example, 
Paul  '60  found  in  112  pregnancies  involving  lead  poisoning, 
55  abortions,  4  premature,  4  stillborn,  36  deaths,  and  only  13 
living. 

Malnutrition  of  the  mother  similarly  exerts  an  environ- 
mental action  upon  the  foetus.  Paton  '04  found  female  guinea 
pigs  well  fed  in  pregnancy,  compared  with  mothers  on  a  low 
diet,  gave  birth  to  much  finer,  healthier  young,  with  31% 
greater  average  weight.  Prochownick  has  shown  by  a  series 
of  48  cases  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  size  of  infants  by 
dieting  the  mother.  Newman,  for  example,  cites  an  investiga- 
tion of  357  dead  infants,  Finsbury,  in  which  5%  of  the  mothers 
showed  marked  poverty  and  insufficiency  of  food. 

Malnutrition  implies  fundamental  social  reforms,  but  direct 
remedial  efforts  are  well  isolated.  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 
for  example,  1912-13,  furnished  every  needy  pregnant  woman 
with  a  good  meal  daily  for  4  weeks  before  confinement.  Ac- 
cording to  Ashby  '15  many  of  the  200  or  more  infant  consulta- 
tions and  schools  for  mothers  in  England,  provide  meals  for 
expectant  mothers.  Best  known  is  the  St.  Pancras  School  for 
Mothers,  with  a  special  dinner  fund  which  provides  simple 
daily  dinners,  slightly  below  cost,  for  mothers  during  the  last 
3  months  of  pregnancy,  if  ordered  as  a  medical  prescription. 
In  the  United  States,  agencies  giving  prenatal  care  most  fre- 
quently cooperate  with  the  proper  relief  agencies,  such  as  the 
Associated  Charities.  Thus  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wash- 
ington will  supply  milk  or  other  food  to  expectant  mothers. 
Or  pregnant  mothers  in  families  under  the  New  York  A.  I. 
C.  P.  are  not  only  referred  to  their  Bureau  of  Educational 
Nursing  for  careful  instructions  in  diet,  but  if  necessary  their 
Relief  Bureau  sends  extra  food.  On  the  other  hand,  infant 
milk  stations  may  directly  furnish  milk  to  pregnant  mothers, 
for  example,  the  E.  M.  C.  Memorial  Infant  Welfare  Station, 
La  Salle  (111.),  the  Syracuse  Infant  Welfare  Association  '14, 
or  the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Indianapolis. 

Industrial  overstrain  and  hard  work  may  indirectly  injure 
the  foetus  through  the  pregnant  mother.  Knox  estimates 
that  more  than  half  our  pregnant  women  are  overtired,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  and  factory  sections.  The  Thirteenth  Census 
found  female  industrial  workers  19.5%  ;  particularly  in  the 
hosiery  and  knit  goods   industry,  64.5%  ;   women's   clothing. 
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63.3%  ;  confectionery,  58.1%  ;  silk  goods,  57.1%  ;  men's  cloth- 
ing, 55.5% ;  druggists'  preparations,  51.3%  ;  canning  and  pre- 
serving, 49.8%  ;  tobacco  manufacturing,  46.5%  ;  woolen  goods, 
41.3%  ;  cotton  goods,  38.7%  ;  boots  and  shoes,  33.3%.  Among 
valuable  investigations  in  this  field  may  be  noted  those  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  '84  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  '89  and  '95-'96;  more  recent 
investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  example, 
Obenauer's  studies  of  Maryland,  CaHfornia,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Chicago;  by  the  Woman's  Department  of  the 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor;  by  Consumers'  Leagues,  as  in 
Oregon;  the  Kentucky  '11  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  w^orking  w^omen ;  Missouri's  Senate  Wage  Commis- 
sion; the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission;  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon;  the  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Washington  Industrial  Commissions ;  or  the  New  York 
Factory  Investigation  Commission  and  similar  commissions  in 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Physiological  handicaps  make  women  more  subject  than 
men  to  the  new  industrial  strain,  a  susceptibility  which  is  in- 
creased during  the  child-bearing  period.  According  to  Keir, 
156  women  in  the  cotton  mills  are  ill  for  every  100  men.  In 
European  cotton  mills,  Schuler  and  Burckhardt  found  the 
relative  morbidity  in  spinning  rooms,  128:100,  in  weaving 
rooms,  139:100.  Records  of  the  German  sickness  insurance 
societies  1888-1907,  show  an  average  of  23.4  days  sick  for 
women,  18.5  for  men;  and  a  similar  report  by  Swiss 
mutual  insurance  societies,  1903,  women  32.46  days  and  men 
only  23.55. 

Industrial  strain  is  far  more  complex  than  accidents  from 
machinery  or  materials,  injuries  from  toxic  substances,  fumes, 
excessive  dust,  extremes  of  temperature,  or  other  unsanitary 
conditions.  At  present  work  in  mines  is  forbidden  women  in 
17  states,  in  saloons  by  14  states,  while  3  states  forbid  women 
from  cleaning  moving  machinery.  Goldmark  calls  attention 
to  incidents  of  industrial  work  detrimental  to  the  reproductive 
system,  such  as  overstrain  from  excessive  speed  and  com- 
plexity, prolonged  standing,  and  the  absence  of  a  monthly 
day  of  rest.  The  needle  trades,  for  example,  are  characterized 
by  noise,  speed,  excessive  hours  and  great  irregularity;  the 
textile  industry  through  improved  equipment,  adds  com- 
plexity ;  the  canneries,  for  example,  combine  speed  and  monot- 
ony; shoe  manufacturing  involves  the  minutest  subdivision,  in 
rapid  mechanical  rhythms ;  the  electric  lamp  industry  is  char- 
acterized by  minuteness  of  work  and  extreme  speed.  Abuse 
of  the  piece-work  system  results  in  a  speed  and  intensity  for- 
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merly  unknown.  Keir  suggests  the  total  result  of  long  stand- 
ing or  sitting  in  one  attitude  may  be  organic  disturbances,  such 
as  make  child-bearing  dangerous.  In  long  standing,  as  com- 
pared with  men,  the  bones  of  ankle  and  feet  are  too  small, 
the  knee  less  adapted,  the  leg  muscles  with  a  shorter  purchase, 
thus  throwing  the  strain  upon  the  back  and  tending  to  con- 
gestion about  the  hips,  particularly  as  49.3%  such  women  '00 
were  under  25  years.  According  to  Keir,  the  uterus  may  be 
crowded  out  of  place  or  congested,  menstruation  become 
irregular  and  difficult.  He  estimates  40%  of  former  factory 
girls,  now  married,  are  treated  for  pelvic  disorders  before  30. 
He  concludes,  "  lifelong  malnutrition  added  to  pelvic  deform- 
ities acquired  by  work  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  mother- 
hood of  the  working  woman."  Broggi  '05  similarly  found 
the  average  fecundity  of  172,365  Italian  working  women  only 
45  per  1,000,  of  Italian  women,  120.  Present  regulation  is 
based  on  "  toleration  within  limits."  Arizona  alone  '13  for- 
bids the  work  of  women  "  in  any  capacity  in  which  they  must 
remain  standing  constantly."  To  be  sure,  only  4  states  '15 
(Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico)  failed  to  require 
suitable  seats  for  females  in  at  least  mercantile  establishments, 
the  majority  extending  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  and 
several  states  to  practically  all  employments  (Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Washington  and  West  Vir- 
ginia). Because  impossible  of  enforcement,  such  laws  are  of 
little  real  import.  Nearly  all  states,  however,  require  sanitary 
and  separate  toilets  for  women  workers;  about  a  third  make 
provision  for  women's  dressing  rooms. 

As  regards  hours  of  labor,  a  Royal  Canadian  Commission 
'07,  for  example,  on  medical  investigation,  found  the  strain 
in  telephone  service  so  excessive  as  to  recommend  a  maximum 
of  6  hours.  The  average  for  the  United  States  is  8.5  hours. 
Moreover,  with  225  calls  per  hour  regarded  as  the  breaking 
point,  Goldmark  found  overloading  in  excess  of  275  per  hour 
in  such  exchanges  as  Birmingham,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The  Federal  investigation  of 
wage-earning  women  and  children,  similarly  found  56.4  hours 
a  week  in  miscellaneous  manufactures  in  Chicago,  55.5  in 
New  York,  53.3  in  Philadelphia,  53  in  Baltimore.  In  general, 
California  and  the  District  of  Columbia  alone  require  a  48- 
hour  week  for  women ;  and  there  are  but  4  eight-hour  states, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington. States  requiring  less  than  10  hours  are  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Utah.     Most  states  fail 
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to  set  a  legal  closing  hour  as  an  aid  to  enforcement.  In  only 
about  a  third  of  the  statutes,  1915,  were  there  exceptions  to 
the  general  tendency  to  do  away  with  overtime  work.  Such 
exceptions  cover  violations.  Butler  '09,  for  example,  found 
the  employes  of  34  Baltimore  stores,  68.57%  female,  worked 
60-80  hours  a  week  in  the  holidays,  over  51-59  hours.  The 
Federal  investigation  of  wage-earning  women  similarly  found 
the  average  overtime  of  selected  workers  in  New  York,  17.3 
weeks;  Philadelphia,  16.6;  Chicago,  13.5;  Baltimore,  13,  and 
noted  a  marked  growth  in  minor  ailments  among  girls  after 
overtime  periods.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  '13  have 
effective  rest-day  legislation,  1  day  in  7,  for  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments,  but  similar  laws  in  California  and 
Connecticut  are  nullified  by  exempting  "  any  case  of  emer- 
gency." Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  now  empower  their 
industrial  commissions  to  fix  hours,  California  and  Oregon 
to  lower  hours. 

The  backwardness  of  America  in  forbidding  night  work  by 
women  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Europe.  Its  serious  moral 
and  physical  dangers  have  been  shown  by  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions '01  under  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation; for  example,  excessive  fatigue  through  lack  of  proper 
sleep,  tendencies  towards  tuberculosis,  anemia,  etc.,  through 
lack  of  sunhght,  increased  liability  to  strain  and  accident,  and 
interference  with  normal  home  life.  This  Association  '06 
in  Berne  drew  up  an  international  convention  to  provide  at 
least  11  consecutive  hours  of  rest  at  night,  including  7  hours 
between  10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.,  with  the  14  leading  European 
powers  as  signatories,  practically  all  of  whom  had  enacted 
legislation  by  1912.  Federal  official  reports  '11,  for  example, 
show  outrageous  duration  of  night  w^ork  in  New  York 
binderies,  in  New  York  laundries  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Federal  investigation  of  59  North  Car- 
olina cotton  mills  '10,  showed  31  operated  by  night,  by  848 
women  and  children  (only  874  men)  ;  of  36  South  Carolina 
mills,  5  at  night,  by  188  (only  155  men).  Goldmark  '10  found 
night  telephone  operators  working  9  hours  in  Dallas  and  New 
Orleans,  12  in  Kansas  City,  15  in  Springfield  (Mo.).  Only 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  forbid  night  work. 
None  of  these  is  an  inclusive  prohibition,  the  South  Carolina 
law  applying  only  to  stores,  for  example,  Indiana,  only  to 
factories.  A  small  group  of  states  shorten  night  work,  Mary- 
land, for  example,  limiting  a  10-hour  day  to  8  hours. 

The  physical  incapacities  of  women  and  their  usual  reluctance 
to  undertake  a  thorough  apprenticeship,  generally  relegates 
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them  to  unskilled,  low-paid  processes,  with  the  additional 
handicaps  already  described.  Butler's  study  '10,  for  example, 
of  women  in  400  Pittsburgh  estabhshments,  found  only  31% 
operating  and  14%  tending  machines,  14%  wrapping  and 
labelling,  23%  at  work  requiring  dexterity  only,  and  16%  not 
even  that;  three-fifths  earned  less  than  $7  a  week,  though 
more  than  one-tenth  lived  apart  from  their  families.  The 
New  York  Factory  Commission  '15  found  of  57,000  girls  and 
women  in  stores  and  factories,  1913-14,  60%  earned  less  than 
$8  in  a  typical  week.  Persons'  study  '15  of  woman's  wages 
in  the  United  States  concludes  that  75%  of  female  wage- 
earners  receive  less  than  $8,  50%  less  than  $6, 15%  less  than 
$4,  with  wages  further  reduced  approximately  20%  through 
lost  time  and  unemployment.  Yet  the  concensus  of  expert 
opinion,  according  to  Woolston  '15,  is  that  $8  is  the  minimum 
weekly  wage  under  urban  conditions  for  a  self-supporting 
woman.  The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission, 
for  example,  1914,  found  $8.28  the  minimum  weekly  budget 
in  Boston,  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  physical  necessities ; 
similarly,  the  Oregon  Social  Survey  '12  found  the  minimum 
yearly  budget  in  Portland,  $545. 

This  industrial  strain  apparently  reacts  in  a  heightened 
infant  mortality.  Roughly,  the  mortality  is  abnormally  high 
in  the  cotton  mill  and  textile  towns  of  Biddeford  (Me.),  Fall 
River,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  or  New  Bedford.  In 
England,  the  Registrar-General  points  to  the  high  mortality 
of  textile,  pottery  and  mining  districts.  Reid  '08  in  Stafford- 
shire found  an  infantile  mortality  of  187  per  1,000  births  in 
5  towns  with  12%  or  more  married  women  employed,  of  153 
in  the  13  towns  employing  6-12%,  and  of  140,  in  the  8  towns 
with  less  than  6%  employed.  Comparing  two  groups  of  fam- 
ilies in  similar  environment,  Reid  over  a  period  of  30  years 
found  the  infant  mortality  of  the  pottery  towns  exceeded 
other  towns  by  28%  ;  while  a  study  '08  of  5,000  infants  under 
1  year  in  the  artisan  class  of  the  pottery  towns  showed  an 
infantile  death-rate  43%  higher  among  factory  mothers.  Sim- 
ilarly, Newman,  1896-1905,  found  an  average  infant  mortality 
of  182  per  1,000  births  for  8  textile  towns  with  26.5%  of  the 
married  women  in  occupations,  and  an  infant  mortality  of 
only  150  in  8  towns  with  but  7.4%  engaged.  In  Dundee, 
with  very  bad  conditions  of  female  labor,  1902-04,  the  infant 
mortality  was  175  per  1,000,  in  Paisley,  with  far  superior  con- 
ditions, but  128.  Goldmark  cites  an  infant  mortality  in  Brad- 
ford of  160  per  1,000  births,  among  working  mothers,  40.8 
among  non-working.  The  medical  officer  of  Kearsley  points 
out,  as  the  town  developed  into  a  manufacturing  town,  the 
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infant  mortality  rose  from  143  to  229  per  1,000  in  1904,  with 
a  stationary  general  death-rate.  As  Blagg  concludes,  "  statis- 
tics abundantly  prove  that  the  kind  of  occupation  in  the  district 
does  affect  the  infant  mortality  rate."  The  occupations  of 
31%  of  the  married  women  in  Wood  Green,  1903-07,  for 
example,  with  a  mortality  of  only  98,  differ  from  those  of  the 
17.5%  employed  in  Tunstall,  with  203  infant  deaths  per  1,000 
births,  or  the  21.6%  employed  in  Farnworth,  with  211  infant 
deaths. 

On  the  other  hand,  Phelps  in  his  Massachusetts  study  '12 
found  such  factors  in  infant  mortality  as  a  high  proportion  of 
foreign-born,  a  high  female  illiteracy,  and  a  high  birth  rate, 
constant  over  large  areas,  but  the  factor  of  woman's  employ- 
ment associated  very  uncertainly.  Nor  is  the  proportion  of 
pregnant  mothers  employed  sufficient  to  account  directly  for 
the  high  mortality  of  industrial  cities.  Hibbs  '10  found  only 
5.6%  of  1,810  Boston  mothers  had  been  employed  during  the 
pregnancy  or  infancy  of  the  child.  The  Bureau  of  Labor's 
report  on  women  wage-earners  found  in  the  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  industry  only  9.9%  of  the  married  women  with 
children  under  3  years;  in  the  glass  industry,  only  14.1%;  in 
the  silk  industry,  17.3%  in  the  textile  industries  of  New 
England  ^  and  the  Southern  States,  19%.  Indirectly,  the 
Massachusetts  census  '05  showed  only  11.1%  of  573,673 
mothers  with  children  in  gainful  occupations. 

Nor  are  differences  in  the  mortality  rates  always  sufficient 
to  show  a  direct  relationship.  In  Birmingham  (England)  '11 
(St.  Stephen's  and  St.  George's  wards),  1,657  of  3,777 
mothers  visited  in  1908-10  were  in  gainful  occupations,  with 
a  mortality  of  179  per  1,000  births,  and  among  the  non-em- 
ployed, 169  infant  deaths  per  1,000.  Duncan  '12  similarly 
showed  in  Birmingham  that  other  factors  than  employment  are 
operative,  for  of  1,276  mothers,  731  industrially  employed, 
the  infant  death-rate  for  the  non-employed  was  161,  for  the 
employed  153  (although  167  for  factory  mothers).  The 
Bureau  of  Labor's  investigation,  through  Verrill,  of  580  infant 
deaths  in  Fall  River,  although  45.9%  of  the  mothers  were 
employed  outside  the  home  during  pregnancy,  failed  to  find 
that  the  work  of  the  mother  in  the  cotton  mill  before  child- 
birth was  producing  results  noticeably  different  from  the  work 
(housework)  of  other  mothers  at  home.  The  two  classes,, 
mothers  at  work  and  at  home,  are  "  not  sharply  defined,"  and 
mothers  at  home  include  "  a  considerable  number  of  women 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  millwork  and  whose  physical 
condition  may  still  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  such  earlier 
employment."     Of  the  children  of   "  mothers  at  housework 
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only,"  54%  were  reported  "  not  well  and  strong  at  birth ;  "  of 
"  mothers  at  millwork,"  53%,  which  suggests  "  if  there  is  an 
injurious  effect  of  millwork,  there  must  also  be  in  many  of 
these  cases  an  effect  almost  in  the  same  degree  injurious  result- 
ing from  the  work  at  home." 

An  investigation  in  London  by  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
for  example,  found  the  majority  of  married  women  employed 
as  charwomen,  etc.,  worked  to  confinement.  Verrill's  Fall 
River  study  showed  9%  of  the  employed  women  worked  until 
less  than  2  weeks  of  confinement;  21%  until  a  month;  but  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  women  continued  work  in  the  home 
very  close  to  confinement.  The  Johnstown  survey  '13  of 
1,551  mothers,  found  1,350  relinquished  no  household  duties 
until  the  day  of  confinement.  Newman  cites  in  Finsbury, 
London,  a  study  of  357  dead  infants,  which  showed  the 
mothers  of  12%  occupied  in  very  hard  work  during  preg- 
nancy, 20%  of  175  infants  dying  in  the  first  trimester,  and 
24%  of  the  11  infants  dying  from  immaturity.  A  similar 
investigation  in  Dundee  '05  of  364  infant  deaths,  found  13.2% 
of  the  mothers  worked  at  the  factory  to  within  a  week  of 
childbirth.  A  Paris  study  (S  '13)  showed  the  children  of 
women  working  until  confinement  in  a  standing  position 
weighed  5  pounds,  8  ounces,  but  of  mothers  ceasing  work  8 
weeks  previous,  6  pounds,  5  ounces.  Members  of  the  German 
maternity  benefits  '13  working  until  2  weeks  before  confine- 
ment, revealed  3.2  stillbirths,  5.5  complicating  diseases,  5.5  mis- 
carriages ;  but  those  ceasing  work  2  months  previous,  only  2.5 
stillbirths,  2.1  complicating  diseases,  2.3  miscarriages.  Sim- 
ilarly Pinard  found  the  average  weight  of  500  infants  whose 
mothers  worked  to  the  day  of  confinement,  3,010  grams ;  500 
with  mothers  spending  10  days  in  a  prematernity  home,  3,290 
grams;  500,  spending  more  than  10  days,  3,366  grams. 

To  remedy  such  conditions,  Connecticut  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  women  "  within  4  weeks  previous  to  confinement ;  " 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  1912,  within  2  weeks  previous. 
Germany,  for  example,  provides  for  2  weeks,  France  permits 
4  weeks  before  delivery,  Switzerland  (Berne)  requires  4 
weeks  before  confinement,  Portugal  forbids  labor  the  last  30 
days,  Spain  permits  cessation,  and  Italy  requires  a  month  for 
rice  field  workers,  while  Servia  requires  6  weeks  and  Greece 
8  weeks.  ^  France,  for  example,  grants  35  days  with  salary 
to  staffs  of  the  Department  of  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Telephones, 
and  both  France  and  Austria  grant  teachers  leave  for  2  months 
with  full  treatment. 

No  American  state  has  yet  recognized  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  maternity  benefits  among  the  working  classes 
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during  such  enforced  idleness,  for  the  extra  expenses  of  con- 
finement and  the  income  loss.  The  sick-benefit  insurance  laws 
of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  aflfect  94.4%  of  the  population. 
The  revised  codes  '11  provides  maternity  benefits  (or  hospital 
treatment)  amounting  to  half  the  daily  wage  for  8  weeks  (6 
following  confinement)  to  women  insured  under  the  law.  In 
rural  districts  maternity  insurance  is  provided  for  at  least  4 
weeks.  A  physician  or  midwife  may  be  furnished  at  confine- 
ment or  earlier,  and  the  nursing  be  extended  to  12  weeks  after 
confinement.  Women  in  gainful  occupations  earning  less  than 
$620  are  compelled  to  insure  themselves,  contributing  two- 
thirds,  the  employer  one-third,  to  the  extent  of  2%-3%  of 
their  wages.  The  protection  is  therefore  insufficient.  In 
Austria,  maternity  benefits  carry  60%  of  the  current  wages 
for  women  workers,  for  medical  treatment  and  4  weeks.  Sick 
insurance  is  here  compulsory  for  those  earning  less  than  $487 
in  industry,  building  trades  or  railroads,  and  voluntary  for 
home  and  agricultural  workers,  workers  paying  two-thirds, 
employers,  one-third.  Norway  pays  60%  of  the  wage  for  6 
weeks,  with  a  physician  or  midwife  if  necessary,  and  compels 
the  insurance  of  all  wage-earners  under  $321.  In  Hungary, 
75%  of  the  wage,  for  6  weeks,  with  free  medical  aid,  is  re- 
ceived at  confinement,  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial 
workers  being  compelled  to  insure  themselves,  paying  equally 
with  employers ;  but  as  Hungary  is  largely  agricultural,  the 
masses  are  not  reached. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  sum  of  $7.20  is 
paid.  As  Great  Britain  (with  Russia  and  Roumania)  also 
pays  to  the  wives  of  insured  men,  this  may  total  $14.40,  with 
a  free  choice  of  physician.  While  a  husband  providing  inade- 
quately for  his  wife's  confinement  may  be  imprisoned  one 
month.  This  maternity  benefit  would  be  very  valuable  to 
many  non-insured  women  whose  husbands  are  independent 
workers.  The  state  pays  4c,  women  workers  and  employers 
6c  weekly,  but  if  the  wage  is  below  $2.20,  the  employer  alone 
pays.  The  suggestion  to  replace  the  Societies  by  the  Public 
Health  authorities  in  administering  the  benefit,  would  allow 
complete  oversight  during  later  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

Switzerland  pays  to  the  sick  funds  a  yearly  subsidy  of  80c 
for  every  woman  member,  who  receives  some  $4  at  confine- 
ment. Sweden  subsidizes  sick  funds  which  grant  money  at  con- 
finement for  at  least  2  weeks.  France,  however,  is  still  forced 
to  depend  on  state,  municipal  and  private  initiative.  In  nearly 
all  departments  of  France,  mutual  aid  societies  for  mothers, 
with  dues  of  about  60c  annually,  provide,  after  9  months' 
membership,  free  medical  assistance  in  childbirth,  and  $2.40 
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for  4  weeks.  In  1909,  membership  numbered  21,000,  and 
23%  of  the  expenses  were  met  by  the  dues  of  insured  members. 

The  great  German  and  English  systems  of  maternity  insur- 
ance thus  provide  benefits  through  the  sick  funds.  Such  in- 
surance is  financially  stronger,  because  contributed  to  by  men 
as  well  as  underpaid  women,  and  cares  for  the  women  before 
and  after  confinement.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  devel- 
opel  a  national  maternity  insurance  fund,  1912.  Employed 
women  under  20  pay  1  lira,  from  20-50,  2  lire  (38.6c),  of 
which  half  is  paid  by  the  employer;  the  state  adds  10  lire 
($1.93),  or  one-fourth  the  total  of  40  lire  ($7.72)  paid  each 
working  woman  at  childbirth  on  discontinuing  work  7  weeks. 

In  none  of  these  schemes  is  there  sufficient  relief  to  cover 
the  expenses  incidental  to  confinement,  which  is  therefore  sup- 
plemented by  public  poor  relief  or  private  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, in  London,  the  St.  Pancras  School  for  Mothers  has  a 
Provident  Maternity  Club  whose  members  lay  by  a  small  sum 
weekly  for  help  in  the  home  and  extra-nourishment  at  confine- 
ment, the  school  adding  a  penny  to  every  shilling.  Other 
districts,  lacking  such  large  maternity  charities,  have  to  in- 
clude insurance  for  medical  fees.  Organizations  similar  to  the 
mutual  aid  societies  of  France  exist  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  North  Italy,  paying  $4  at  confinement  in  Milan  and  Turin, 
for  xample.  Many  German  cities  subsidize  private  agencies 
for  home  nursing.  In  Berlin  '11,  for  example,  the  Home 
Nursing  Association  cared  for  3,000  confinements.  Karlsruhe 
and  Sebnitz  have  municipal  maternity  funds,  to  which  city,  in- 
validity insurance  institutions  and  private  individuals  con- 
tribute, with  a  monthly  fee  of  15c,  adding  $5  to  the  sickness 
benefits  at  confinement. 

Insurance  is  the  "  only  basis  that  makes  it  possible  for  per- 
sons of  small  means  to  receive  nursing  without  charity." 
Maternity  insurance  by  a  fee  system,  reaching  families  on 
small  incomes,  is  a  keenly  felt  need  in  the  United  States.  In 
1909,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  example, 
commenced  its  free  visiting  nurse  service  to  industrial  policy- 
holders, now  extended  throughout  the  country.  With  1,633,- 
044  premium-paying  female  policyholders  20-40  years  of  age, 
this  nursing  service  for  maternity  under  an  attending  physi- 
cian, reached  11.4  per  1,000  females  at  child-bearing  ages, 
1913 ;  9.6  in  1912.  In  1913,  20,959  puerperal  cases  were  cared 
for  (18,942  white,  2,017  colored),  with  an  average  of  7  visits 
(8.3  in  1912).  Fees  from  family  or  employer  to  insurance 
company,  municipality,  relief  society  or  fraternal  organization, 
avoid  the  stigma  of  charity. 

Together  with  malnutrition  and  overwork,  excessive  child- 
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bearing  reacts  upon  an  early  infantile  mortality,  through 
exhaustion  of  the  mother.  Every  premature  death,  stillbirth 
or  miscarriage  seriously  burdens  a  family,  reducing  the  phy- 
sical energy  of  the  mother  and  involving  unproductive  expense, 
while  annual  births  are  a  severe  drain  on  the  mother's  system. 
With  an  interval  of  less  than  2  years  between  births,  Dwart 
'11  found  in  866  Middlesborough  children  a  mean  height  of 

38.6  inches;  with  an  interval  of  2  to  2.5  years,  39.9  inches; 
with  2.5  to  3  years,  40.3  inches ;  with  3  or  more  years  interval, 

41.7  inches;  similarly  for  weight,  37.2,  38.8,  39.1  and  39.4 
pounds.  Fiske  '13  cites  a  list  of  weakened  children  and  broken 
mothers  through  rapid  child-bearing.  Of  the  225  mothers, 
the  majority  30-35  years,  few  were  in  rugged  health,  and  only 
6.6%  had  5  or  fewer  children,  while  13.7%  had  over  10;  the 
total  mortality  was  23.7%.  Hamburger  '07  reported  a  study 
of  1,042  laborers'  families  with  7,261  conceptions,  with  an 
average  of  7  conceptions  per  marriage  in  working  class  fam- 
ilies, with  one-half  dying  before  16,  one-sixth  from  miscar- 
riages. In  the  middle  '80's,  Geissler  of  Saxony  showed  this 
relation  between  infant  mortality  and  the  interval  between 
births  in  an  entire  population.  Records  of  the  New  York 
Free  Outdoor  Maternity  Clinic  '10,  for  example,  covering 
2,540  births  in  9  years,  show,  with  less  than  4  previous  chil- 
dren, a  mortality  of  77 ,  with  4-8  a  mortality  of  127,  with  8  or 
more  (294  cases)  a  mortality  of  170  per  1,000.  Hibbs, 
1910-11,  in  a  study  of  1,635  Boston  births,  instances  a  mortal- 
ity of  138.4  per  1,000  with  intervals  of  one  year  or  less  between 
pregnancies,  147.2  with  1.5  years,  127.9  with  2  years,  128.8 
with  3  years,  106.2  with  4  years.  Similarly,  the  Johnstown 
survey  '13  showed  among  1,491  mothers,  804  infant  deaths  in 
an  aggregate  of  5,554  pregnancies.  For  the  first  and  second 
pregnancies,  the  mortality  was  108.5  per  1,000  births;  the 
third  and  fourth,  126.0;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  152.8;  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  176.04;  ninth  or  more,  191.9.  In  greater  detail, 
Hibbs  reports  the  house-to-house  investigation  in  Boston, 
1910-11,  of  2,061  births  grouped  by  prenatal  (diseases  of  early 
infancy  and  congenital  malformations)  and  postnatal  causes. 
He  found  for  less  than  5  previous  pregnancies  (1,533  births) 
a  mortality  from  prenatal  factors  of  29.4  per  1,000;  for  6-9 
pregnancies  (475  births)  of  33.7;  for  10  or  more  pregnancies 
(53  births),  of  226.4  per  1,000.  This  is.  a  total  of  31.5  deaths 
per  1,000  from  prenatal  causes,  and  Hibbs  is  able  to  conclude 
the  prenatal  factor  varies  with  the  number  of  pregnancies. 
Prevention  here  primarily  involves  the  intelligent  removal  of 
the  causes  of  possible  economic  pressure,  including  advances  in 
rural  development,  free  trade,  and  other  fundamental  social 
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reforms.  But,  as  James  points  out,  the  government  should 
also  make  lawful  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  contra- 
ceptives to  assist  moral  restraint. 

To  meet  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  first  month  as  out- 
lined is  the  problem  of  prental  care.  Within  the  last  few 
years  systematic  prenatal  work  has  been  accepted  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  municipal  social  welfare  programs.  Schwartz  '13 
estimates  that  9  in  10  expectant  mothers  fail  to  receive  pre- 
natal care.  Or  West  '14  says,  the  "  absence  of  adequate 
prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  for  thousands  of  women  has 
become  one  of  the  most  insistent  of  present-day  problems."' 

Prenatal  care  implies  the  use  of  every  available  means  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  prospective  mother,  and  is  essen- 
tially "  preventive  medicine  as  applied  to  obstetrics."  As 
defined  by  Williams,  it  involves  "  coordination  of  the  medical, 
nursing  and  social  service  resources  of  the  hospital  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  such  treatment  and  supervision  for  the  mother 
as  will  offer  the  greatest  possible  guarantee  for  the  safe  de- 
Hvery  of  a  normal  child,  which  can  be  kept  healthy  by  maternal 
nursing."  The  most  popular  system  is  a  prenatal  nurse  con- 
trolled by  a  trained  physician. 

The  first  attempt  to  determine  experimentally  the  advan- 
tages to  mothers  and  infants  from  prenatal  care  "  as  a  matter 
of  routine  throughout,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  full  period 
of  pregnancy,"  was  completed  by  the  Committee  on  Prenatal 
and  Obstetrical  Care  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
Boston,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  1914.  This  experiment  dem- 
onstrated prenatal  care  within  the  capacity  of  any  thoroughly 
trained  nurse,  and  standardized  the  visits  to  every  10  days, 
with  80-100  patients  per  nurse,  more  if  districted.  The  cost 
was  $2.61  per  patient,  but  for  the  best  prenatal  care  $5-$6  was 
estimated.  The  nurses  made  12,984  visits,  averaging  2-3 
months,  and  carried  1,512  cases  safely  to  confinement.  Only 
9  maternal  deaths  occurred,  or  .6%,  at  confinement.  Mis- 
carriages were  less  than  .2%,  with  none  in  the  last  3.5  years. 
Stillbirths  '12  numbered  but  2.7%,  as  compared  with  the  usual 
average  of  3.8%.  Premature  babies  averaged  only  1.7%  of 
the  total.  There  were  but  4  cases  of  eclampsia  (.2%),  while 
60  cases  of  threatened  eclampsia  the  first  year  fell  to  2  the 
fifth  year.  In  these  five  years,  infant  mortality  under  1  month 
was  but  2.8%,  for  Boston  proper  '13,  4.3%.  Not  only  were 
the  infants  more  viable,  but  the  birthweight  increased  con- 
siderably, averaging,  inclusive  of  premature  babies,  7  pounds, 
11  ounces.  In  1911,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  began 
the  second  notable  experiment  in  systematic  care  of  expectant 
mothers,  over  a  period  of  2  years,  so  convincingly,  the  work 
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was  later  assumed  by  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene.  This 
Committee  supervised  2,150  mothers  for  2,102  living  births, 
with  but  3  maternal  deaths.  There  were  but  86  stillbirths,  or 
39.3  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  at  least  47.6  for  Manhattan, 
a  reduction  of  17%.  There  were  but  60  deaths  under  1 
month,  a  rate  of  28.5  per  1,000  living  births,  as  compared  with 
38.2  for  Manhattan,  a  reduction  of  29.9%.  In  St.  Louis, 
1912-13,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  cared  for  334  pregnant  women,  stillbirths 
being  13.1  per  1,000  less  and  infant  deaths  under  1  month,  6.3 
less.  Similarly  the  pregnancy  clinic  of  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital  '13,  according  to  Davis,  received  1,652  new  appli- 
cants from  the  hospital  and  out-patient  department,  with  1,869 
subsequent  visits ;  430  were  subsequently  delivered  in  the 
hospital,  947  in  the  out-patient  department.  Of  the  1,377 
women  under  care  of  this  clinic,  1,311  were  discharged  well, 
although  385  were  with  complications  (albuminuria,  108;  ele- 
vated blood  pressure,  92 ;  definite  symptoms  of  toxemia,  62 ; 
contracted  pelvis,  72 ;  miscarriages,  2 ;  gonorrhea,  4 ;  syphilis, 
2).  Stillbirths  per  1,000  living  births  for  the  clinic  were  but 
28.9,  as  compared  with  39.8  for  Boston  proper,  1913. 

Having  passed  so  positively  the  experimental  stage,  prenatal 
care  is  rapidly  being  standardized.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
New  York  Babies  Welfare  Association,  for  example,  sug- 
guests  neighborhood  district  centers  (or  central  office),  such  as 
infant  welfare  stations,  local  dispensaries  or  maternity  clinics; 
classification  by  streets ;  periodic  information  of  cases  early 
in  pregnancy;  ante-partum  visits  by  selected  nurses  every  10 
days  to  supervise  and  instruct;  personal  contact  with  family 
physician ;  medical  care  where  complications  exist ;  adequate 
care  at  confinement  through  nursing  agencies,  midwife  agencies 
or  out-patient  departments ;  cooperation  with  established  relief 
agencies ;  systematic  records,  including  district  maps,  daily 
reports,  and  case  records  in  detail.  A  report  at  the  confer- 
ence on  prenatal  work  '12,  South  End  House,  Boston,  similarly 
suggests  a  permanent  committee  of  7 ;  cooperative  districting, 
with  a  prenatal  nurse  in  each  district;  cooperation  with  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  milk  stations,  settlements,  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association,  and  the  Associated  Charities ;  no 
medical  responsibility  for  the  nurse,  but  early  medical  super- 
vision every  2  weeks,  preferably  every  week,  at  least  in  the 
later  months;  a  system  of  conferences  for  expectant  mothers 
utilizing  present  agencies ;  uniformity  of  records,  including 
social  and  medical  schedules.  As  yet,  for  example,  there  is 
no  standard  way  of  bringing  pregnant  women  under  care  by 
systematic,  possibly  automatic,  methods.     Abroad  women  auto- 
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niatically  register  on  collecting  their  maternity  benefits.  Cer- 
tain large  hospitals  now  give  regular  reports,  as  in  Baltimore, 
Boston,  or  Providence.  Where  the  city  is  districted,  as  in 
New  York,  Boston  or  Richmond,  a  house-to-house  canvass  is 
sometimes  made.  Eventually  notice  of  pregnancy  may  be 
required  by  health  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
already  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  instructions  given  by  the 
nurse.  The  Instructive  District  Nurse  Association,  Boston, 
issues  a  printed  set  of  instructions.  In  Cleveland  '14  a  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  of  nurses  in  the  Babies  Dispensary 
and  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  maternity  dispensaries  and  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association,  have  uniform  methods  in  teaching 
prenatal  care  for  all  public  health  nurses.  According  to  West, 
prenatal  nurses  "  advise  regarding  diet,  clothing,  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  baths,  daily  bowel  movements,  avoidance  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  avoidance  of  heavy  and  taxing  labor  leading  to  fatigue, 
care  of  the  breasts,  the  special  importance  of  maternal  nursing, 
and  also  regarding  the  preparation  for  confinement,  and  the 
clothing  for  the  baby."  When  necessary,  they  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  medical  care.  For  example,  of  29  agencies,  the 
nurses  of  10  make  urine  analyses. 

Williams  would  conduct  prenatal  care  primarily  from  a 
properly  equipped  and  supported  dispensary.  Prenatal  nurses 
with  obstetrical  experience  and  training  in  social  service  should 
work  with  trained  medical  men.  The  woman  should  be 
examined  as  early  as  possible,  including  the  entire  body,  with 
special  reference  to  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  She  should 
report  regularly,  with  a  specimen  of  urine,  insured  by  a  card- 
index  for  follow-up.  A  final  medical  examination  should  be 
held  one  month  before  confinement,  after  which,  if  entering  a 
hospital,  she  should  be  supervised  by  the  hospital  nursing 
staff.  According  to  Emmons,  the  medical  examination  in- 
cludes histories  of  past  illnesses  and  confinements,  and  present 
symptoms,  including  teeth,  lungs,  heart,  blood  vessels  and 
pressure,  abdomen,  size  and  position  of  child  if  near  term, 
rate  and  location  of  its  heart,  measurement  of  pelvic  bones, 
urinary  test  of  kidney  functions,  and  prediction  of  the  out- 
come. Kerr,  for  example,  in  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, by  such  exact  methods  reduced  the  number  of  forceps 
operations,  with  pelvis  mildly  contracted  from  91%  to  47%, 
the  infant  mortality  from  18%  to  2%,  and  infant  morbidity 
from  30%  to  4%;  similar  results  by  Williams.  The  Com-, 
mittee  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  Boston,  is  now 
undertaking  this  more  difficult  problem  of  medical  supervision 
during  pregnancy  and  adequate  care  at  confinement.  This 
Committee  is  therefore  developing  "  a  chain  of  prenatal  and 
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obstetrical  clinics,  which  shall  cover  all  parts  of  Greater  Boston 
not  at  present  suitably  provided  with  facilities  for  such  care," 
and  gradually  standardizing  its  work.  At  present,  2  dis- 
pensary prenatal  clinics  utilize  young  obstetricians  and  nurses 
of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association.  The  Maverick 
Dispensary  is  the  health  center  of  isolated  East  Boston,  but 
served  only  18  cases  in  homes,  partly  through  local  objections 
to  a  male  accoucheur  and  competition  by  local  physicians.  The 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  dispensary  in  9  months  deliv- 
ered 90  cases,  with  careful  medical  supervision  and  prenatal 
nursing,  for  an  average  fee  of  $7.22.  Clinics  for  prospective 
mothers  were  reported  by  25  organizations,  at  infant  welfare 
stations,  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 

Similar  intricate  problems  arising  to  produce  infant  mortality 
require  a  specially  equipped  division  of  child  hygiene  under 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  in  but  6  states  at  present.  West 
'14,  in  her  questionnaire  study,  found  19  state  departments 
with  no  prenatal  activities.  Bulletins  on  prenatal  care,  sup- 
plementing that  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  example,  are 
issued  by  the  departments  of  Oregon  and  New  York,  while 
booklets  by  boards,  such  as  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  or  North 
Carolina,  usually  describe  prenatal  hygiene.  The  New  York 
State  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  for  example,  has  extended 
a  certain  amount  of  prenatal  work  to  32  cities ;  while  3  infant 
welfare  exhibits  are  sent  about  the  state  in  charge  of  nurses. 
The  state  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts,  each  under  a  super- 
visor, and  provision  made  for  a  system  of  rural  nursing  which 
might  readily  include  maternity  work.  There  are  3,009  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  1916,  and  in  every  county  seat  there 
should  be  a  center  for  health  work.  Carstens  suggests  boards 
of  public  welfare  of  7  elected  members  in  counties  or  groups 
of  counties,  through  which  state  departments  of  health  might 
work.  Such  public  work,  Carstens  points  out,  should  be  along 
established  lines,  requiring  permanent  care  or  the  elements 
of  compulsion  and  control.  If  this  will  afford  it  wider  appli- 
cation and  the  state  is  ready  to  equip  itself  for  such  service, 
all  private  work  of  demonstrated  usefulness  should  thus  be 
assumed. 

As  53.7%  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  classed 
as  rural,  1910,  the  present  wider  range  in  prenatal  care  is 
largely  rural.  In  the  last  analysis  the  state  is  the  factor  for 
dealing  with  this  problem.  In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada 
and  Australia,  district  nursing  is  on  a  national  basis,  with 
funds,  schools  and  general  management  sufficient  to  carry 
their  services  into  the  remotest,  poorest  sections.  Canada,  for 
example,  has  a  chain  of  small  hospitals  from  Vancouver  to 
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Labrador,  as  centers  for  district  nursing.  New  Zealand  has 
a  system  of  state  registration  of  nurses,  4  government  ma- 
ternity hospitals,  and  seeks  to  provide  every  country  hospital 
with  maternity  wards.  The  New  Zealand  Society  for  the 
Health  of  Women  and  Children,  Dunedin,  supervised  by  the 
government,  extends  its  work  to  country  districts  through 
local  committees  in  every  township.  As  Nutting  suggests,  the 
simplicity  and  flexibility  of  a  state  public  health  nursing 
service,  reaching  the  pregnant  poor  in  their  homes  for  prenatal 
care,  is  clear. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  a  few  scat- 
tered rural  organizations  serving  as  pioneers,  and  the  vast 
rural  population  as  yet  is  hardly  touched.  Medical  attention 
is  also  less  available,  with  no  free  clinics,  hospital  advantages 
rare,  and  almost  no  protection  from  local  boards  of  health. 
In  attempting  systematic  prenatal  care  under  such  conditions, 
State  Boards  of  Health  might  well  establish  classes  for  mothers 
in  rural  schools  and  for  expectant  mothers  by  itinerant  nurses. 
County  Health  Associations,  cooperating  with  county  clinics 
or  hospitals,  and  local  committees,  should  establish  efficient 
systems  of  medical,  nursing  and  social  service  through  the 
county,  as  recommended  in  Dutchess  County,  for  example,  by 
the  New  York  Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  '13. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Society  is  attempting  to  develop 
a  system  of  visiting  nursing  in  the  neglected  country  areas, 
through  its  Department  of  Town  and  Country  Nursing, 
directed  by  a  special  committee,  cooperating  with  local  com- 
mittees. After  a  short  training  with  certain  associations,  on 
a  limited  loan  fund,  nurses  are  provided  to  care  for  the  sick, 
instruct  and  demonstrate  in  rural  communities.  Eventually 
the  country  should  be  districted  throughout  for  graduate  vis- 
iting nurses.  Water's  revised  study  '09  of  approximately  600 
district  nursing  societies,  showed  only  140  representing  166 
nurses  doing  rural  work, 

A  questionnaire  study  of  70  rural  nurses  in  23  different 
states  for  a  Committee  of  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  is  reported  by  Clement  '14.  In  these  rural 
communities,  manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry  in  35, 
farming  in  12,  mining  in  6,  lumbering  in  3.  The  population 
is  almost  invariably  scattered,  with  an  estimate  of  6-10  square 
miles  per  nurse.  Fifty-eight  were  general  visiting  nurses, 
practically  all  restricting  service  on  a  case  from  1  to  1.5  hours. 
Less  than  30  took  normal  confinement  cases ;  in  other  com- 
munities such  patients  were  cared  for  by  relatives,  neighbors, 
practical  nurses,  midwives  or  doctors.     Confinement  cases  in 
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most  rural  nursing  communities  have  "  not  yet  been  adequately 
provided  for."  The  rural  nurse  should  receive  special  ma- 
ternity training,  being  often  called  upon  to  deliver  because 
the  doctor  fails  to  arrive.  Clement  estimates  that  some  two- 
thirds  of  rural  nurses  make  prenatal  visits,  which  is  perhaps 
rather  high.  Group  mothers'  meetings  or  classes  of  younger 
women  are  urged  to  report  a  pregnant  condition.  Twenty  of 
the  30  Red  Cross  nurses  doing  this  general  work  report  o:- 
prenatal  care.  Their  work  should  be  supplemented  by  in- 
expensive domestic  helpers  to  relieve  prospective  mothers  of 
the  heaviest  household  duties. 

Two  types  of  rural  care  are  dififerentiated  by  Crandall.  The 
work  may  be  limited  to  acute  illnesses  and  obstetrical  cases 
in  isolated  sections,  such  as  the  mountains  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  pioneer  work  of  Miss  Holman  in  Ledger,  Mitchell 
County,  North  Carolina,  promoted  by  the  Holman  Association 
of  Baltimore,  is  here  typical.  Or  at  Hindman,  Knott  County, 
Kentucky,  for  example,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Settlement  sends  a  nurse  on  long  rides  through  the 
mountains.  In  Virginia,  the  St.  James  Mission,  for  example, 
at  Lydia,  Greene  County,  with  its  small  hospital  of  5  beds 
and  nurse,  or  the  Mission  Home,  Albemarle  County,  are  head- 
quarters for  large  mountain  mission  work.  Or  somewhat  sim- 
ilarly, at  Frogmore,  St.  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina,  a 
nurse  includes  in  her  visits  and  weekly  mothers'  meetings,  the 
neighboring  islands. 

Or,  again,  groups  of  small  villages  may  unite  to  support  1 
or  more  visiting  nurses.  For  example,  the  District  Nursing 
Association  of  Northern  Westchester  County,  New  York,  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  districts  its  various  villages,  and  utilizes  both  car- 
riage and  railroad.  Or,  again,  the  Danbury  (N.  H.)  Church 
Settlement  Association,  covering  a  scattered  rural  district  with 
several  villages,  has  a  small  complete  country  hospital  with 
dispensary.  Such  a  plan  would  combine  a  cottage  hospi'al 
and  diet  kitchen  with  the  rural  visiting  nurse.  The  Grand 
View  Hospital  at  Sellersville  (Pa.)  represents  a  rural  experi- 
ment in  medical  cooperation  by  rural  physicians  through  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Clinical  Society  as  part  of  a  definite  move- 
ment. This  hospital  covers  a  thickly  settled  agricultural  di^ 
trict  of  about  200  square  miles,  8  towns,  and  is  for  persons  of 
moderate  means.  It  includes  a  training  school  for  rural 
nurses,  and  an  open  staff.  The  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Visiting 
Nursing  Association  is  a  typical  organization,  receiving  calls 
from  nearby  villages  by  carriage ;  similarly,  the  Middletown 
District  Nursing  Association.     Or  at  Simsbury   (Conn.)   the. 
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Visiting  Nurse  Association  covers  by  carriage  a  rural  district 
of  12  small  villages,  including  of  course  obstetrical  cases.  Or, 
again,  the  Rockland  County  District  Nursing  Association  in- 
cludes Nyack,  South  Nyack,  Grand  View  and  Piermont,  New 
York;  or  the  York  (N.  Y.)  Nursing  Society  covers  a  rural 
community  of  some  12  villages ;  or  the  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  (N.  Y.)  includes  Brewster  and  a  number 
of  other  villages.  Or  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  South 
Orange  Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick  visits 
neighboring  villages ;  or  the  Bernardsville  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  includes  some  20  square  miles  with  various  small 
villages. 

These  nursing  systems  may  be  promoted  by  the  most  varied 
agencies.  Thus  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Association 
promotes  Muncy's  rural  visiting  nurse  in  farming  and  hill 
country  '13.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Baltimore 
has  8  rural  nurses  in  Maryland  '13.  At  Berlin  (N.  H.)  tie 
Berlin  Mills  Company  supports  the  Instructive  District  Nurs- 
ing Fund.  Pupil  visiting  under  the  Trull  Hospital  Aid  Asso- 
ciation in  Biddeford  and  Saco  (Me.)  receives  state  aid.  Or, 
again,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  rapidly  developing  rural 
community  welfare,  with  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  an 
investigation  which  showed  rural  physicians  inefficient,  no 
trained  nurses  or  good  practical  nurses  and  domestic  helpers 
and  pregnant  women  with  washing,  scrubbing,  cooking  and 
other  housework. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  visiting  nurse  work  in  urban 
communities  show  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  modern 
agencies.  That  of  566  nursing  centers,  98  are  under  the 
department  of  health  and  22  under  that  of  education,  shows 
the  municipal  nurse  is  evolving  as  an  essential  factor. 
Schneider,  in  his  recent  survey  '13  of  municipal  health  depart- 
ments, found  in  201  cities,  22%  made  no  effort  whatever 
toward  infant  mortality  prevention.  Of  the  smaller  citie<^, 
33%  had  no  plans  for  infant  hygiene,  of  cities  from  100,000- 
300,000,  69.2%  have  the  essential  features  of  a  complete  pro- 
gram; cities  of  over  300,000,  94.4%.  West  '14  found  various 
municipal  boards  of  health  either  affording  direct  prenatal 
care  or  cooperating  with  private  associations,  with  its  exter- 
sion  prevented  chiefly  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Boston  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene,  for  example,  believes  prenatal  care  an  in^- 
portant  function  of  government,  and  since  1911  has  supervised 
over  1,200  expectant  mothers.  From  June  '11  to  Decemb.'r 
'12,  for  example,  there  were  885  prenatal  cases,  1,716  visits; 
from  January  '13  to  October,  223  cases,  with  monthly  visits. 
The  city  is  districted,  under  10  nurses  ('12),  and  a  prenatal 
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leaflet  issued.  Buffalo  invites  its  expectant  mothers  to  the 
milk  station  for  advice.  Cleveland  '11  organized  its  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene,  cooperating  under  1  director  with  the 
Babies  Dispensary  and  Hospital.  Talks  are  given  by  the 
supervisors  to  conferences  of  mothers  at  the  Prophylactic 
Babies'  dispensaries  under  the  Cleveland  Congress  of  Mothers. 
Every  pregnant  woman  unable  to  afford  a  private  physician 
is  referred  under  definite  arrangement  to  a  local  maternity 
dispensary  with  prenatal  visiting  nurse  and  dispensary  exam- 
ination and  control.  The  Detroit  Department  of  Health  in- 
directly cooperates.  The  Duluth  Health  Department  pro- 
vides prenatal  care  through  a  special  nurse;  and  similarly  in 
Erie  the  board's  infant  welfare  nurse  handles  prenatal  cases. 
The  Fall  River  Board  of  Health  aids  all  agencies  doing  pre- 
natal work  by  organized  cooperation,  visiting  each  home  with 
an  infant  death  or  birth  in  poor  condition  for  2  years  or  until 
the  mother  is  again  pregnant.  The  Jacksonville  board  pays 
the  salary  of  a  nurse  under  the  Infant  Welfare  Society.  Los 
Angeles  is  developing  prenatal  care  through  its  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  (with  some  7  nurses).  Similarly,  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department  does 
direct  prenatal  work;  at  3  of  its  stations,  classes  for  mothers 
are  held.  Milwaukee  '12  first  developed  the  educational  dis- 
trict health  center,  covering  an  area  of  33  city  blocks,  with 
partial  prenatal  care.  In  Nashville,  the  health  department, 
through  the  milk  dispensaries,  if  necessary,  furnishes  nurse, 
physician  and  all  accessories  for  confinement.  New  York 
is  now  developing  prenatal  care  through  its  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  '14,  following  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  stand- 
ards. Eight  nurses  cover  8  milk  station  districts,  a  pamphlet 
is  issued,  and,  according  to  West,  963  mothers  have  been 
reached.  Cooperation  with  practically  all  other  agencies  is 
secured  through  the  Babies'  Welfare  Association  of  some  80 
cooperating  infant  welfare  agencies.  The  Newark  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene  gives  early  medical  supervision,  and  reached 
245  mothers  '14.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  is  developing  prenatal  care,  including  diet  instruction 
and  provision  for  relief  from  overwork  before  confinement. 
As  early  as  1911,  some  1,500  cases  were  visited.  As  in  New 
York,  cordial  cooperation  with  other  agencies  is  secured 
through  a  Babies'  Welfare  Association  of  86  organizations. 
In  Pittsburgh,  school  nurses  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
visit  the  mother  before  child-birth.  The  Providence  board 
cooperates  with  private  agencies,  and  has  issued  a  prenatal 
pamphlet.  School  nurses  of  the  Rochester  Health  Bureau 
do  slight  prenatal  work.     The  Richmond  Health  Department 
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'10  is  developing  prenatal  care  to  a  limited  extent,  and  finds 
it  very  successful. 

Prenatal  work  in  general  is  still  upon  a  voluntary  basis, 
largely  supported  by  the  unpaid  services  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. A  questionnaire  study  by  the  Committee  on  Nursing 
'13  of  the  American  Association,  found  only  7  in  25  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  infant  work,  with  prenatal  care.  But 
West  '14,  in  her  study  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  found  more 
than  50  private  organizations  in  prenatal  work,  in  some  40 
cities,  in  20  states,  while  many  further  agencies  coooperate. 
The  largest  lying-in  hospitals  with  their  dispensaries  and  out- 
patient services  include  prenatal  care  as  a  matter  of  routine,' 
as  in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Chicago  Lying-in 
Hospital,  the  Cleveland  Babies  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  the  New  York  Lying-in 
Hospital,  or  the  Milwaukee  Free  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  larger  visiting  nurse  associations,  as 
in  Boston  '01,  Chicago  '06,  Buffalo  '09.  Definitely  pledged 
to  prenatal  work  as  an  object  in  itself  are  the  associations  of 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Detroit,  Elizabeth,  Fall  River,  Milwaukee,  Minne- 
apoHs,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Newark, 
Orange,  Providence,  South  Bend,  Washington,  and  York. 
This  tendency  to  include  prenatal  care  in  the  work  of  lying-in 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  visiting  nurse  associations,  infant 
welfare  associations  under  many  names,  diet  kitchen  associa- 
tions, settlements  and  churches,  is  ramified  by  cooperation 
with  various  charitable  agencies,  missions,  churches,  settle 
ments,  milk  stations,  school  centers,  women's  clubs,  fraternal 
orders,  or  life  insurance  companies. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  of 
Birmingham  '14  gave  prenatal  care  to  27  mothers.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  the  University  of  California  Hospital  '13 
gave  prenatal  care  to  256  mothers,  with  564  visits ;  and  has 
isued  several  leaflets  in  various  languages.  The  early  de- 
tection of  albuminuria  in  16.6%  of  these  cases  enabled  excel- 
lent results  in  all  with  conservative  treatment.  In  Connecticut, 
the  Infant  Welfare  Association  of  New  Haven  '12,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  obstetrical  clinic,  supplies  prenatal  care  to  as 
many  mothers  as  its  income  permits.  Through  nurses  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  some  75  mothers  are  reached  with 
fortnightly  visits  for  5-6  months.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation of  Waterbury  plans  similar  prenatal  work.  For  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
'13,  through  2  nurses,  gave  prenatal  care  to  fZ  mothers,  with 
a  weekly  clinic,  using  a  milk  station  as  consultation  bureau 
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and  a  hospital  for  out-patient  service.  The  Woman's  Clinic 
Auxiliary  '13  conducts  a  clinic  for  actual  and  potential  mothers, 
with  advice  for  expectant  mothers,  by  a  staff  of  10  women 
physicians.  Prenataf  care  is  given  both  at  the  clinic  and  in 
the  homes,  including  a  visit  by  a  staff  physician  and  examina- 
tions at  regular  intervals.  This  out-patient  maternity  depart- 
ment aims  to  reach  the  lower  middle  class  above  aid  from  the 
Associated  Charities.  The  Associated  Charities  prevent  the 
expectant  mother  from  overworking  by  supplementing  the 
income  or  adjusting  domestic  relations,  supplying  nourishing 
food  if  necessary.  In  Florida,  for  example,  the  Infant  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Jacksonville  commenced  prenatal  work  in  1912. 

In  Illinois,  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,  although 
with  no  organized  prenatal  work,  provides  prenatal  instruction 
to  expectant  mothers  with  whom  its  9  nurses  ('14)  come  in 
contact.  The  Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery  does  prenatal  work 
for  women  of  the  Hull  House  Neighborhood,  including  classes 
in  sewing  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  baby,  as  early  as 
1908,  caring  for  21  mothers.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Chicago  provides  prenatal  care  in  its  routine.  Prenatal 
work  among  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  very  small, 
although  some  instruct  in  diet  and  complications,  while  several 
social  service  departments  seek  favorable  conditions  for  the 
poor  during  the  later  weeks.  Important  antenatal  care,  how- 
ever, is  given  at  the  Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital's  dispensary, 
with  over  2,000  cases,  and  its  branches  at  Provident  Hospital 
(colored)  and  in  the  stockyards  district.  Instructions  are  in 
various  languages,  the  women  are  examined  for  abnormalities, 
and  cared  for  by  social  workers. 

In  Indiana,  .the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Indianapolis 
does  very  little  prenatal  work  as  yet,  though  its  4  nurses  ('13) 
are  instructed  to  advise  pregnant  mothers  in  the  more  con- 
gested districts,  usually  after  the  third  month,  and  the  Associa- 
tion will  furnish  milk  during  pregnancy.  The  Children's 
Dispensary  and  Hospital  Association  of  South  Bend  consider 
prenatal  care  an  important  factor  in  reduced  infant  mortality, 
and  in  '12  Cared  for  18  mothers,  in  '13  for  91,  in  '14  for  131. 
Mothers  are  encouraged  to  report  early,  followed  by  weekly 
calls  through  the  nurses.  In  Kansas,  the  Topeka  Public  Nurs- 
ing Association  '14  is  developing  prenatal  care.  At  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  the  Babies  Milk  Fund  has  definite  plans  for  pre- 
natal instruction,  in  cooperation  with  the  excellent  obstetrical 
service  of  a  local  hospital.  In  1914,  the  Babies  Milk  Fund 
Association  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  opened  an  obstetrical 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Louisville,  with 
home  visits  by  a  prenatal  nurse  every  10-14  days  to  teach  the 
hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  direct  the  preparation.     Staff  physi- 
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cians  (5)  visit  at  the  nurse's  request,  and  deliver  the  case 
assisted  by  a  student  and  nurse.  The  first  year  showed  42 
deliveries,  with  1  stillbirth,  2  miscarriages,  and  no  eclampsia, 
cases  having  averaged  3.4  months  of  prenatal  care.  The  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  finds  its  pre- 
natal work  '12  most  valuable. 

In  Maryland,  the  Council  Milk  and  Ice  Fund  of  Baltimore, 
which  reaches  about  400  families  in  all  branches  of  infant 
welfare  work,  includes  prenatal  care.  The  Maryland  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality 
(Babies  Milk  Fund)  of  Baltimore  finds  prenatal  care  a  "  most 
important  form  of  welfare  work."  Since  1910,  its  (9)  nurses 
visit  expectant  mothers  registered  in  the  (4)  large  obstetrical 
clinics.  Of  827  prenatal  cases,  February  to  September  '13, 
with  565  delivered,  486  infants  were  living  at  the  end  of  1 
month  (24  deaths,  3  premature,  34  stillborn,  13  miscarriages). 
West  lists  2,295  mothers  as  reached.  The  most  recent  experi- 
ment of  this  Association  was  in  providing  prenatal  and  skilled 
obstetrical  care  in  a  community  of  some  6,000  at  Locust  Point, 
the  majority  wage-earners  ($9-$12  weekly),  and  remote  from 
hospital  centers  or  similar  agencies.  In  1914,  as  a  substitute 
for  poorly  trained  physicians  and  unskilled  midwives,  an 
obstetrical  clinic  with  one  woman  physician  was  equipped. 
Mothers  are  urged  to  register  early,  a  preliminary  examination 
by  the  physician  is  followed  by  others,  and  hospital  care  urged 
if  there  are  abnormalities.  The  prenatal  nurse  instructs  every 
10  days,  examines  the  urine  monthly,  and  every  10  days  after 
the  8th  month,  and  makes  all  arrangements  for  confinement. 
Members  of  the  Mothers'  Auxiliary  of  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Club  take  turns  in  looking  after  the  house ;  and  if 
a  caretaker  is  necessary,  a  former  household  arts  pupil  of  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Public  School  is  recommended,  and  paid 
from  the  club  funds  or  by  the  Federated  Charities. 

In  Massachusetts,  similar  to  the  prenatal  clinic  of  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  prenatal  instruction  with  regular  visits  by  the 
nurse  through  its  out-patient  department.  In  1913,  the  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Association,  '*  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  nursing  organizations  in  the  world  today," 
supervised  1,966  cases  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene,  which  limited  its  prenatal  nursing  to  83  cases. 
Among  the  settlements,  the  South  End  House,  for  example, 
has  classes  for  mothers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  seeks  to  edu- 
cate the  father.  According  to  West,  the  Committee  on  Infant 
Social  Service  has  cared  for  1,512  mothers,  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital,  1,377;  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  1,238;  the 
Instructive  District  Nurse  Association,  870.     In   Fall  River, 
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prenatal  care  is  provided  by  the  pregnancy  clinic  of  Union 
Hospital  and  the  District  Nursing  Association ;  and,  similarly, 
by  the  associations  of  Holyoke,  Pittsfield  and  Springfield. 
The  Holyoke  Infant  Hygiene  Association  '14  reached  70-80% 
of  the  mothers,  previously  but  20-30%.  The  Springfield  Baby 
Feeding  Association  '14  gave  prenatal  care  to  202  mothers 
with  visits  every  14  days  for  an  average  of  4-5  months.  The 
average  weight  of  106  babies  born  was  7  pounds,  6  ounces. 
In  Worcester  '14,  the  visiting  prenatal  nurse  of  the  Association 
cared  for  127  cases,  with  629  visits. 

In  Michigan,  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  through  its  train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Children's 
Hospital,  instructs  several  months  before  confinement,  with 
prenatal  care  through  the  dispensary  visiting  nurse.  Prenatal 
work  is  part  of  the  routine  of  the  Visiting  Nyrse  Association, 
Detroit,  sending  a  special  nurse  to  maternity  cases,  with  in- 
struction in  the  homes.  Pregnancy  clinics  are  operated  in  con- 
nection with  milk  stations.  The  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding, 
Grand  Rapids,  through  its  auxiliary,  the  Wet-Nursing  Guild, 
advises  expectant  mothers  reached  through  its  infant  work. 
In  Minnesota,  the  Minneapolis  Infant  Welfare  Society  gives 
weekly  prenatal  instruction  to  mothers  by  the  physician  at  the 
Association  Dispensary.  Cases  from  visiting  nurses  and  the 
obstetrical  department  of  the  University  Hospital  are  under 
care  for  about  3  months,  with  visits  twice  a  month  by  the 
nurse.  In  Missouri,  the  St.  Louis  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
includes  prenatal  care  in  its  routine.  In  1911,  572  maternity 
cases  were  cared  for  with  only  3  deaths,  230  were  visited  be- 
fore confinement,  the  majority  at  the  6th-8th  month.  The  obstet- 
rical department  of  Washington  University,  cooperating  with 
the  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital,  follows  cases  from  early 
pregnancy  until  1  week  after  birth,  through  prenatal  nurses 
from  its  social  service  department.  The  Infant  Feeding  Con- 
ference of  the  St.  Louis  Pure  Milk  Commission  has  success- 
fully included  prenatal  work,  by  nurses  in  the  homes,  for 
more  than  4  years.  In  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  6.6% 
of  the  confinements  were  delivered  through  the  obstetrical 
department  of  the  District  Nurse  Association,  utilizing  the 
younger  physicians,  after  nursing  care.  At  Berlin  and  Con- 
cord, for  example,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  aflford  pre- 
natal care.  In  New  Jersey,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Elizabeth,  according  to  West,  cared  for  76  pregnant 
mothers ;  while  the  General  Hospital  has  a  prenatal  clinic  at- 
tended by  a  nurse.  In  Newark,  the  Maternity  Aid  Society, 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  various  relief  societies 
cooperate.     Or,  again,  the  Diet  Kitchen  of  the  Oranges  gives 
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prenatal  care  '14  through  its  nurse,  visits  every  2  weeks,  for 
about  6  months. 

In  New  York,  Auburn  is  starting  prenatal  work.  At  Buf- 
falo the  District  Nurse  Association  '13-' 14,  cared  for  780  preg- 
nant mothers.  In  New  York,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  affords  careful  prenatal  instruction 
through  its  Bureau  of  Educational  Nursing  to  mothers  in  fam- 
ilies under  its  care.  The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association 
'14  gives  prenatal  care  to  mothers  in  their  8  milk  station  dis- 
tricts, interviewing  many  cases  weekly  at  the  station,  and  all 
every  two  weeks,  for  an  average  of  5  months,  in  all,  620 
mothers.  The  Henry  Street  Settlement  nurses,  for  example, 
maintain  a  separate  staff  for  obstetrical  cases.  In  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Rochester  General  Hospital  pros- 
pective mothers  may  receive  free  prenatal  instruction,  while 
a  prenatal  nurse  is  furnished  by  private  philanthropy.  Accord- 
ing to  Goler,  material  aid  was  given  in  21  cases,  and  of  522 
cases  there  was  but  1  maternal  death.  In  Syracuse,  the  Infant 
Welfare  Association  '14  has  made  a  start  in  prenatal  work, 
including  milk  to  15  expectant  mothers,  and  frequent  visits  to 
97.  The  Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utica  commenced  pre- 
natal work  '13  through  the  regular  milk  station  nurse,  visiting 
116  expectant  mothers  every  two  weeks,  for  1,089  calls,  and 
referring  to  a  physician  or  the  obstetric  clinic  of  the  Utica 
Dispensary. 

In  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  Maternity  Society,  cooperating  with 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  furnished  excellent  prenatal 
care  to  92  mothers.  In  Cleveland,  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  cooperates  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 
The  Columbus  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  in- 
cludes prenatal  instruction  in  its  routine,  and  arranges  for 
confinement.  For  9  months,  '12,  about  175  pregnant  mothers 
were  supervised.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Dayton,, 
according  to  West,  supervised  92  mothers.  This  association 
writes,  "  Among  working  mothers  we  can  do  little  about  work 
and  sleep,  but  accomplish  something  in  regulating  diet  and 
bowels,  in  increasing  consumption  of  water,  and  especially  in 
driving  out  the  midwife,  and  getting  patients  to  hospitals  for 
delivery,  or  arranging  for  proper  care  at  home." 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Johnstown  Associated  Charities  14 
cooperated  in  a  small  amount  of  prenatal  work  by  the  district 
nurse  of  the  Civic  Club.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Starr  Center  is 
developing  classes  for  mothers.  The  Child  Federation,  with 
special  medical,  nursing  and  investigating  staffs  as  occasion 
demands,  has  established  a  health  center,  with  3  nurses  and  3 
physicians,  in  the  Italian  section,  and  maintains  prenatal 
lectures,  examinations  and  home  instruction.     The  Babies  Hos- 
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pital  has  established  prenatal  clinics,  and  also  classes  for 
mothers  and  fathers.  Prenatal  work  was  commenced  through 
the  Phipp's  Institute  '14,  reaching  about  600  mothers  in 
various  ways.  Tallant  cites  the  out-practice  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  as  providing  woman  physi- 
cians for  the  crowded  foreign  quarter,  with  only  3  maternal 
deaths  in  the  last  2,500  cases,  and  a  gross  mortality  froml 
stillbirths  of  but  2.3%,  as  compared  with  5.3%  in  all  Phil- 
adelphia '11.  The  Pittsburgh  Maternity  Dispensary  '13  finds 
prenatal  care  indispensable,  correcting  abnormal  positions  of 
the  foetus,  providing  preventive  treatment  of  the  toxemias  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  timely  discovery  of  abnormalities  and  com- 
plications. The  York  Visiting  Nurse  Association  similarly 
finds  prenatal  care  of  "  inestimable  value."  In  1914,  30 
mothers  applied  to  the  nurses  for  prenatal  care,  supplemented 
through  talks  by  local  physicians. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Providence  District  Nursing  Associa- 
tion '14  commenced  prenatal  work  for  from  2-7  months 
through  its  six  baby  welfare  nurses,  about  60%  of  the  cases 
being  reported  by  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  In  Vermont,  Brat- 
tleboro  has  solved  a  typical  town  problem  through  a  health 
center  directing  nursing  and  household  care  by  its  trained 
nurses  and  domestic  helpers,  while  cooperating  with  local  phy- 
sicians. At  Burlington,  for  example,  the  University  Hospital 
and  out-door  service  includes  frequent  antepartum  visits  by 
students;  in  the  pregnancy  clinic,  the  patient  returns  every  4 
weeks  until  the  7th  month,  then  every  2  weeks.  In  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  the  Infants'  Home  and  Hospital  will  soon  develop 
prenatal  work.  The  Milwaukee  Maternity  Hospital  and  Free 
Dispensary  Association  considers  systematic  prenatal  instruc- 
tion and  treatment  "  probably  more  important  than  intelligent 
care  of  the  mother  during  labor."  The  first  visit  involves  a 
thorough  physical  and  obstetrical  examination,  abnormal  posi- 
tions are  remedied,  and  toxemia  anticipated;  in  impending 
toxemia,  the  patient  is  visited  daily.  In  more  than  1,000  reg- 
istered cases,  there  has  been  no  eclampsia.  This  hospital 
cooperates,  for  example,  with  the  Associated  Charities,  Society 
for  the  Care  of  the  Sick,  and  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Prenatal  care  may  be  nullified  by  poor  obstetrics,  and  the 
two  are  interdependent.  Failure  to  meet  the  obstetrical  prob- 
lem may  result  in  two  deaths,  or  partial  invalidism;  and  yet 
present  obstetrical  conditions  are  "  a  national  scandal  upon 
the  medical  profession."  According  to  Williams,  only  three 
lying-in-  hospitals  (New  York  and  Pittsburgh)  are  what  they 
should  be  physically.  This  opens  another  subject,  however, 
which  must  be  postponed  until  later. 
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In  compliance  with  President  G.  Stanley  Hall's  request,  the 
following  pages  represent  an  endeavor  to  describe  the  old  type 
of  Chinese  education  in  its  unmodified  form  and  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  experience  of  the  writer's  childhood.  The 
subject  thus  assigned  to  me  is  very  vast  in  its  nature  and  there 
are  so  many  points  of  interest  that  I  can  hardly  touch  at  all 
in  a  brief  paper  like  this.  What  I  propose  to  do  here  is  to 
describe  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  unique  and  anti- 
quated form  of  education  which  I  have  actually  experienced 
myself. 

In  order  to  understand  the  old  system  of  Chinese  education, 
there  are  two  things  which  we  must  bear  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  there  has  been  a  genuine  intellectual  aristocracy  in 
China,  and  this  was  particularly  true  before  the  Republic. 
Under  the  imperial  form  of  government  the  learned  men 
were  more  highly  rewarded  and  respected  in  China  than  in 
any  other  country  which  I  know  of.  We  had  no  caste  system 
in  China  as  you  find  it  in  India.  Any  one  could  expect  to 
hold  the  highest  political  position  of  the  country,  if  his 
scholastic  achievement  warranted  such  a  reward.  The  suc- 
cessful students  of  literature  usually  became  political  officers 
of  great  importance  and  thus  assumed  complete  control  of 
the  organization  and  direction  of  social  life.  The  whole 
governing  class  was  composed  of  scholars  in  politics,  and  we 
can  hardly  find  a  better  example  of  practical  Platonic  phil- 
osophy— that  is,  philosophers  should  be  rulers,  and  vice  versa 
— than  the  political  system  of  China  under  the  old  regime, 
although  the  Chinese  conception  of  a  scholar  was  different 
from  Plato's  conception  of  a  philosopher.  This  explains  the 
reason  why  the  Chinese  people  have  always  respected  learning 
and  education  even  though  the  government  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  public  education  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

The  second  thing  we  should  bear  in  mind  in  this  discussion 
is  that  the  aim  of  the  old  system  of  education  was  to  crush 
individuality  and  to  recapitulate  the  past  in  order  to  maintain 
social  stability  and  tranquility.  The  chief  policy  of  the  Chinese 
government  under  the  dynastic  rule  was  to  prevent  change,  so 
the  aim  of  the  old  education  was  to  inculcate  in  the  individual 
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the  habits  of  thought  and  action  identical  with  those  of  the 
past  without  developing  any  ability  to  modify  the  existing 
institutions  or  to  adjust  himself  to  new  conditions.  Thus  one 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  tells  us :  **  Fill  the  people's  bellies 
and  empty  their  minds;  cause  that  they  neither  know  nor 
desire  anything,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  a  tranquil  govern- 
ment." To  a  very  great  extent  the  imperial  government  of 
China  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  philosophy  through 
its  indirect  control  of  education.  Furthermore,  China  has  a 
very  long  and  glorious  history  of  her  national  life,  so  the 
Chinese  people  were  very  prone  to  look  back  to  the  past  for 
political  and  social  inspiration  instead  of  looking  forward  to 
the  future.  This  tendency  may  furnish  us-  the  key  to  explain 
the  many  phases  of  Chinese  religion,  philosophy,  education 
and  the  very  foundation  of  Chinese  social  life. 

With  this  brief  preliminary  remark  we  may  now  describe 
the  old  system  of  Chinese  education  under  the  following 
rubrics :  namely,  its  organization,  content,  and  method,  the 
examination  system,  and  finally  its  results. 

Organisation — The  institutional  organization  of  the  old 
Chinese  education  was  a  very  simple  one.  There  was  no 
diverse  system  of  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  college. 
The  only  kind  of  school  we  had  was  a  village  school  taught 
by  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  degrees  and  attended 
by  a  half  dozen  or  more  pupils  in  the  village.  Education  with 
the  Chinese  was  entirely  a  private  afifair.  Public  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  with  compulsory  attendance  did  not 
exist  until  very  recently.  The  education  of  the  children  was 
left  to  the  parents.  A  wealthy  family  may  have  had  a  school 
of  its  own.  Poor  families  either  sent  their  children  to  the 
family  schools  of  their  wealthy  relatives  or  had  a  common 
village  school  supported  by  private  tuition.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  such  elementary  schools  were  found  practically  in 
every  village. 

With  regard  to  school-houses,  there  were  none  to  speak  of. 
School  was  kept  in  any  vacant  room  of  a  private  house,  of  an 
ancestral  temple  or  of  a  public  building.  For  example,  the 
school-house  in  which  the  writer  stayed  for  many  years  during 
his  early  childhood  was  a  fairly  large  room  with  muddy  floor 
and  thatched  roof.  The  walls  were  made  of  sun-dried  clay. 
There  were  two  small  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room  which 
constituted  the  only  means  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  Heat- 
ing was  unknown,  nor  was  there  any  facility  for  heating  the 
room  in  the  winter.  During  severe  weather  frozen  hands  and 
feet  were  of  common  occurrence.  Both  the  master  and  the 
pupils  bore  the  suffering  with  surprising  fortitude. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  most  interesting  and  important  thing 
in  the  life  of  a  Chinese  child  was  the  commencement  of  school 
life.  When  a  child  reached  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  his 
long  years  of  school  life  began.  The  almanac  was  then  con- 
sulted, and  a  lucky  day  chosen  for  inducting  him  into  a  life 
of  study.  Clad  in  festal  robe,  he  was  sent  to  a  village  school. 
On  entering  the  room,  he  had  to  perform  two  acts  of  wor- 
ship: the  first  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  tablet  of 
Confucius,  and  the  second  was  to  salute  in  the  same  manner 
the  teacher  who  was  to  guide  his  inexperienced  feet  in  the 
pathway  of  knowledge.  Usually  this  occasion  was  one  for 
feasting,  in  which  all  the  close  relatives  of  the  child  were 
invited  to  participate.  After  the  commencement  exercises 
the  child  began  his  long  years  of  confinement.  School  days 
were  long  and  holidays  were  few.  He  had  to  go  to  school 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  come  out  very  late  in  the  even- 
ing. He  devoted  all  his  time  to  learning  and  had  no  time  for 
rest,  except  the  meal  hours.  Indeed,  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished was  so  tremendous  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  play 
or  amusement. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  the  old  Chinese  school  system 
was  the  extraordinary  social  position  occupied  by  the  teacher. 
In  no  other  country  was  the  office  of  teacher  more  revered. 
Not  only  did  the  living  instructor  command  the  profoundest 
respect,  but  the  very  name  of  teacher,  taken  in  the  abstract, 
was  an  object  of  worship.  On  the  family  tablet,  on  which  the 
five  objects  of  veneration  were  inscribed,  the  word  "  teacher  " 
was  placed  in  connection  with  the  characters  of  heaven,  earth, 
sovereign,  and  parents.  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  this  ancient 
custom  can  still  be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  to-day.  In 
a  word,  the  teacher's  position  in  the  society  was  one  of  honor 
and  influence.  To  be  sure,  teaching  was  not  a  remunerative 
profession  in  China,  yet  the  meagre  pay  of  a  teacher  was  more 
than  compensated  by  his  exalted  social  position. 

Content — The  content  of  the  old  Chinese  education  was  very 
restricted  in  its  nature.  Literature  was  the  first  and  the  last 
thing  which  a  child  was  expected  to  master.  When  a  child 
entered  school  he  was  first  given  the  task  of  memorizing  from 
four  to  five  hundred  different  characters.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Chinese  language  is  ideographic.  Every  word  represents 
an  idea  and  has  its  particular  form  and  strokes.  There  are 
no  alphabets,  so  there  is  no  "  short-cut  "  in  learning  the  char- 
acters. The  task  of  memorizing  several  hundred  of  them  for 
a  child  of  six  or  seven  is  nothing  but  prodigious.  Strange  it 
may  seem  that  a  bright  child  can  finish  this  tremendous  task 
within  a  very  short  time.     After  the  completion  of  this  work, 
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the  child  was  then  given  a  remarkable  primer,  the  Trimetrical 
Classic,  to  read.  The  subject  matter  of  this  primer  consists 
of  discussions  on  philosophy,  ethics,  religion,  education,  polit- 
ical science,  history,  and  geography.  All  sentences  are  com- 
posed of  three  words  each  and  beautifully  rhymed.  To  give 
some  idea  of  this  wonderful  book,  the  opening  lines  translated 
by  Dr.  Williams  may  be  quoted : 

"  Men  at  their  birth  are  by  nature  radically  good : 
Though  alike  in  this,  in  practice  they  widely  diverge. 
If  not  educated,  the  natural  character  grows  worse: 
A  course  of  education  is  made  valuable  by  close  attention. 
Of  old,  Mencius's  mother  selected  a  residence. 
And  when  her  son  did  not  learn,  cut  out  the  (half -wove) 

web. 
To  nurture  and  not  educate  is  a  father's  error : 
To  educate  without  rigor  shows  a  teacher's  indolence. 
That  boys  should  not  learn  is  an  unjust  thing: 
For  if  they  do  not  learn  in  youth,  what  will  they  do 

when  old? 
As  gems  unwrought  serve  no  useful  end. 
So  men  untaught  will  never  know  what  right  conduct  is." 

After  the  primer,  the  study  of  the  Four  Books  was  in  order. 
Judging  by  the  content  and  the  influence  upon  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion, these  four  books  are  often  called  by  the  western  writers 
the  "  Chinese  Bible."  The  following  passage  may  be  quoted 
as  an  illustration : 

"  What  the  Great  Learning  teaches,  is — to  illustrate  illus- 
trious virtue ;  to  renovate  the  people ;  and  to  rest  in  the  highest 
excellence. 

"  The  point  where  to  rest  being  known,  the  object  of  pur- 
suit is  then  determined;  and,  that  being  determined,  a  calm 
unperturberedness  may  be  attained  to.  To  that  calmness  there 
will  succeed  a  tranquil  repose.  In  that  repose  there  may  be 
careful  deliberation,  and  that  deliberation  will  be  followed  by 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 

"  Things  have  their  root  and  branches.  Affairs  have  their 
end  and  their  beginning.  To  know  what  is  first  and  what  is 
last  will  lead  near  to  what  is  taught  in  the  Great  Learning." 

These  quotations  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  about  the 
kind  of  material  which  an  ordinary  school  pupil  had  to  mem- 
orize. But  we  must  also  remember  that  memory  was  the 
only  thing  required  at  this  stage  of  education,  and  nothing 
else.  After  the  Four  Books,  the  study  of  the  Five  Classics 
was  the  next  in  order,  and  here  memory  again.  For  an  aver- 
age child,  the  memorizing  of  the  Four  Books  and  the  Five 
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Classics  would  require  about  five  or  six  years  of  constant 
"  grinding."  As  a  rule,  such  memory  work  was  so  thoroughly 
done  that  the  child  could  repeat  these  nine  sacred  books  from 
cover  to  cover.  When  we  remember  that  these  nine  books  in 
their  unabridgd  edition  are  greater  in  bulk  than  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  we  may  easily  imagine  how  tremendous 
would  be  the  task  of  memorizing  them. 

After  this  memory  work,  the  practice  in  the  art  of  writing 
would  begin.  In  order  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  writing,  hundreds  of  poems,  prose  essays,  and 
historical  commentaries  were  also  to  be  studied  and  memorized. 
However,  in  this  stage,  composition  work  was  the  leading 
object,  reading  being  entirely  subsidiary.  This  form  of  educa- 
tion might  continue  for  years  before  one  could  pass  the  first 
competitive  examination  which  will  be  described  in  a  later 
section  of  this  paper. 

Method — With  regard  to  the  method  of  the  old  Chinese 
education,  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  said.  Mem- 
ory was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  entire  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  everything  was  carefully  adjusted  to  this  end. 
Teaching  was  absolutely  an  individual  affair.  The  teacher 
could  only  take  care  of  one  pupil  at  one  time.  When  a  child 
first  learned  to  read,  the  teacher  usually  read  to  him  the  assign- 
ment in  the  text  many  times  until  he  got  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  and  the  proper  articulation  of  the  sentences. 
Then  he  would  go  back  to  his  own  seat  and  study  the  assign- 
ment by  reading  aloud.  Here  we  may  notice  that  loud  read- 
ing did  help  the  memory  to  a  very  great  extent.  After  he 
had  learned  the  lesson  by  heart,  he  would  hand  the  book  to 
the  teacher,  turn  his  back,  and  recite  the  passage  at  the  highest 
attainable  speed.  Then  a  new  lesson  would  be  given  and  the 
same  process  was  repeated.  The  whole  system  of  instruction 
was  just  as  unique  as  it  was  humorous. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  method  of  instruction 
was  the  constant  application  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
western  proverb — "  spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child  " — was  lit- 
erally carried  out  to  its  absurd  extreme.  Sometimes  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  merely  for  the  sake  of  punishment.  As 
the  classical  primer  says :  "  To  educate  without  rigor  shows 
a  teacher's  indolence,"  so  not  infrequently  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional fitness  was  judged  by  his  ability  of  inflicting  pains. 
Indeed,  the  rod  was  considered  as  the  only  means  to  make  the 
child  learn.  Inability  on  the  part  of  the  child  was  identified 
with  inattentiveness,  so  failure  to  accomplish  the  assigned 
task  within  a  certain  time-limit  was  often  a  cause  for  merciless 
punishment.     Take  a  concrete  case.     At  the  age  of  nine,  the 
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writer  failed  on  one  occasion  to  reproduce  a  long  passage  of 
classic  literature  in  its  exact  order.  For  this  failure  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  which  broke  his  head  on  the  right  side. 
This  stunned  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  he  regained  his 
consciousness  he  went  home  with  a  face  covered  with  blood. 
Yet  his  good  parents  uttered  not  a  single  word  against  the 
teacher  for  such  a  brutal  act,  because,  according  to  the  custom, 
it  was  perfectly  within  the  teacher's  legitimate  right  to  do  so. 
Had  any  investigation  been  made  with  regard  to  the  cases  of 
death  and  permanent  injury  among  the  school  children  caused 
by  this  single  factor,  we  might  have  a  very  interesting  story 
to  tell. 

The  Examination  System — I  have  given  a  rather  brief 
sketch  of  the  old  Chinese  education  with  particular  reference 
to  its  organization,  content,  and  method,  we  may  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  famous  examination  system  which  had 
existed  for  many  centuries  before  it  was  finally  abolished  in 
1906.  As  I  have  said,  the  Chinese  government  had  paid  no 
attention  to  public  education  in  the  way  of  financial  support, 
supervision  or  direction  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  it  did  encourage  purely  intellectual  culture  and  it  did 
so  in  a  most  effective  manner  by  testing  attainments  and  reward- 
ing exertion,  namely,  the  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
Through  these  examinations  the  diflferent  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  accomplished  scholars  in  literature,  and  only 
through  the  success  in  these  examinations  could  a  learned 
man  expect  to  achieve  political  prominence.  In  a  sense,  these 
examinations  were  comparable,  though  not  identical,  with  the 
civil  service  examinations  in  the  western  countries,  because 
no  one  could  hold  any  official  position  unless  he  possessed  a 
degree,  and  no  one  could  have  a  degree  unless  he  could  show 
his  brilliancy  and  accomplishment  in  the  examination  halls. 
We  can  not  understand  the  Chinese  education  nor  the  Chinese 
political  organization  in  the  past  without  having  some  idea 
of  this  unique  institution. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  a  general  view  of  this  examination 
system.  The  degrees  granted  on  the  basis  of  competition 
were  four: 

First — Hsiu  Tsai  or  "  Flower  of  talent." 

Second — Chu  Jen  or  "  Promoted  scholar." 

Third— Chin  Shih  or  "  Fit  for  Office." 

Fourth — Han  Lin  or  "  Member  of  the  Forest  of  Pencils." 

The  first  of  these  was  sometimes  compared  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  the  second  to  M.  A.  and  the  third  to  Ph.  D. ;  while  the 
fourth  merely  indicated  the  membership  in  the  Imperial  Acad- 
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emy  and  this  honor  was  conferred  on  the  basis  of  good  pen- 
manship. Indeed,  we  have  no  right  in  drawing  this  compari- 
son between  the  Chinese  degrees  and  the  degrees  conferred 
by  the  western  colleges  and  universities,  because  the  resem- 
blance between  them  is  so  slight.  Chinese  degrees  were  con- 
ferred by  the  State,  without  the  intervention  of  school  or  col- 
lege; they  carried  with  them  the  privileges  of  official  rank; 
and  they  were  bestowed  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  those 
who  entered  into  the  competition.  The  first  degree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  provincial  chancellor  who  was  required  to  visit 
every  examination  district  in  the  province  every  other  year 
and  hold  examinations  for  this  purpose.  The  successful  stu- 
dents, usually  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  candidates,  were 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  rank  and  were  bestowed  with 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  pertaining  to  the  degree.  The 
trial  for  the  second  degree  was  held  in  the  capital  of  each 
province  once  in  three  years.  The  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  a  special  commissioner  sent  from  Peking,  and 
consisted  of  three  sessions  of  three  days  each,  making  nine 
days  of  almost  continuous  exertion.  Usually  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  candidates  was  selected  for  the  honor.  Then  the 
second  degree  men  would  proceed  to  the  national  capital  to 
take  the  examination  for  the  third  degree,  and  success  in  this 
would  mean  an  admission  to  the  candidacy  of  civil  office. 
But  they  were  not  assigned  to  any  special  office  until  they 
passed  two  other  special  examinations  held  within  the  palace 
and  presided  over  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  most  success- 
ful candidates  of  these  examinations  would  receive  the  fourth 
degree  which  carried  with  it  the  highest  distinction  of  scholastic 
attainment. 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  whole  system.  We  may  now 
take  a  closer  view  of  some  of  these  examinations  as  they  were 
actually  conducted.  The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  examinations  for  the  first  and  second  degrees  in  his  early 
teens.  It  may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  here  to  describe  some 
aspects  of  this  experience  very  briefly. 

The  examination  for  the  first  degree  consisted  of  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  may  be  called  a  district  examination 
conducted  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  district  or  hsien,  a  ter- 
ritorial division  which  corresponds  to  a  large  county  in  this 
country.  About  two  thousand  competitors  took  the  examina- 
tion, ranging  in  age  from  the  precocious  youth  just  entering  his 
teens  up  to  the  venerable  old  man  of  three  score  and  ten. 
Usually  in  the  very  early  morning  the  gate  to  the  great  ex- 
amination hall  was  opened  and  the  competitors  were  admitted 
one  by  one,  and  received  their  examination  papers  as  they  went 
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in.  Shut  up  for  a  whole  day  they  each  produced  two  essays  on 
certain  given  subjects,  and  then  went  to  their  homes  to  wait 
for  the  bulletin  announcing  the  result.  As  a  rule,  the  unfit 
were  eliminated  the  first  time  and  the  successful  students 
were  ranked  according  to  the  merit  of  their  examination 
papers.  Then  a  second  test  would  be  given,  and  more  would 
be  eliminated.  This  elimination  process  might  be  repeated 
from  five  to  seven  times  until  .only  a  few  hundred  competitors 
were  left.  Thus  ended  the  district  examination.  After  a 
month  or  so,  a  second  examination  would  be  given.  This 
was  usually  conducted  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  same  process  was  again  repeated.  Immediately  after  this, 
a  final  test  conducted  by  the  provincial  chancellor  was  held. 
The  chancellor,  assisted  by  his  clerks,  spent  several  days  in 
roughly  looking  over  the  manuscripts,  from  which  he  picked 
out  some  twenty  or  more  that  were  distingushed  in  beautiful 
penmanship  and  literary  style.  The  authors  of  these  were 
honored  with  the  first  degree  of  "  Flower  of  Talent,"  and 
for  many  people  this  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  many 
years  of  patient  toil. 

Once  in  every  three  years,  these  "  Flowers  of  Talent"  went 
to  the  capital  city  of  the  province  to  take  the  examination  for 
the  second  degree.  Thousands  of  competitors  entered  the  trial, 
but  only  a  few  were  chosen.  As  I  have  pointed  out  this  ex- 
amination consisted  of  three  sessions  of  three  days  each.  Every 
competitor  was  assigned  to  a  special  cell  which  is  about  six 
by  seven  feet  in  size.  The  entire  furniture  of  the  cell  con- 
sisted of  a  few  wooden  boards  out  of  which  one  might  make 
a  bed  and  something  to  write  on.  Food  was  supplied  but  was 
poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  Of  course,  every 
competitor  was  fully  equipped  with  blankets  and  food  of  his 
own.  Sanitary  conditions  were  very  bad  and  people  of  delicate 
health  frequently  succumbed.  Shut  up  in  such  a  cell,  every 
competitor  was  required  to  produce  five  essays  on  certain 
given  subjects  in  three  days.  The  second  and  the  third  sessions 
simply  repeated  the  same  process.  The  subjects  of  this  ex- 
amination were  higher  literary  criticism,  history  commentary, 
poetry,  and  discourses  on  current  topics.  It  seems  very  strange 
that  much  good  literature  was  produced  in  these  examinations, 
even  though  the  conditions  in  the  examination-halls  were  very 
unfavorable  for  careful  thinking  and  mental  exertion. 

The  trial  for  the  third  degree  was  very  much  similar  to  that 
for  the  second,  although  the  requirement  was  much  higher 
and  the  test  was  much  harder.  The  description  of  this  exam- 
ination will  not  be  given  here,  because  the  writer  had  no  ex- 
perience in  this. 
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So  much  for  this  brief  account  of  the  examination  system, 
now  just  a  word  about  its  effect  upon  Chinese  education  in 
general.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  system  was 
the  chief  means  of  selecting  the  best  talent  for  the  service 
of  the  public,  but  beyond  this,  its  primary  object  was  to  en- 
courage and  to  control  the  education  of  the  people.  It  was 
very  democratic  in  its  nature,  because  it  oifered  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  and  every  public  officer  had  to  earn  his  position 
by  intellectual  effort.  It  stimulated  millions  of  ambitious  stu- 
dents to  study  and  to  study  with  unabated  zeal.  It  furnished  a 
powerful  motive  for  the  people,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  because  only  through  education  could 
they  expect  to  better  their  social  positions.  If  China  did  not 
produce  many  prominent  men  of  intellect  from  the  Western 
point  of  view,  I  rather  think  that  it  was  due  to  the  false  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  merit  established  in  China,  not  to  the  fault 
of  the  competitive  system.  Many  features  of  this  examination 
sytem  should  be  mercilessly  condemned,  but  judging  by  its 
practical  effect  upon  Chinese  education,  it  did  a  great  service 
despite  its  defects. 

Results  of  Chinese  Education — The  results  of  the  old  type 
of  Chinese  education  upon  Chinese  national  life  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  It  produced  a  type  of  people  who  were  conservative  in 
temperament  and  preferred  peace  at  any  price.  The  policy  of 
the  Imperial  Government  was  to  prevent  change,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  great  extent  in  accomplishing  this  aim  through 
its  indirect  control  of  education. 

2.  It  had  over-estimated  the  value  of  purely  intellectual 
culture  and  under-estimated  the  value  of  science.  For  centuries 
past,  letters  were  everything  and  science  nothing  to  the  Chi- 
nese. They  cultivated  the  power  of  retentiveness  rather  than 
that  of  invention.  The  practical  side  of  education  was  entirely 
ignored.  The  Chinese  people  did  not  recognize  the  psychologi- 
cal principle  that  intellect  is  hand-made,  so  they  always  con- 
sidered that  manual  training  was  incompatible  with  intellectual 
acquisition. 

3.  It  produced  physical  deterioration  among  the  educated 
class.  Physical  education  received  no  attention  whatever.  For 
a  school  child,  play  was  a  disgrace  and  physical  exercise  was 
barbarous.  Indeed,  one's  physical  strength  and  vigor  were  in 
inverse  proportion  to  his  intellectual  growth. 

4.  It  emphasized  moral  education  through  training.  Beside 
the  mastering  of  the  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Classics  which 
consist  mainly  of  ethical  precepts,  the  child  was  trained  in 
moral  conduct  by  both  punishment  and  reward.     This  is  one 
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of  the  best  things  which  can  be  said  about  the  old  type  of 
Chinese  education. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  were  the  defects 
and  merits  of  the  Chinese  education,  the  whole  system  has 
died  a  sudden  death.  We  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  renaissance  of  Chinese  civilization.  We  have  achieved 
a  new  birth  in  our  political  organization,  and  we  are  achieving 
a  new  birth  in  our  educational  system.  Judging  by  the  results, 
we  probably  have  made  more  rapid  progress  along  the  line  of 
modern  education  in  the  past  two  decades  than  any  other 
country  during  the  same  period.  The  initial  success  is  en- 
couraging, and  the  final  result  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt.  Give 
us  time,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
our  complete  salvation  in  the  near  future. 


SOME   HEALTH    CONDITIONS    EXISTING   AMONG 
OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS 


By  Florence  A.  Gates 


The  problem  of  the  health  of  the  high  school  girl  ought  to 
be  one  of  vital  interest,  but  recent  researches  make  one  ap- 
palled at  the  meagreness  of  material  on  this  subject.  Medical 
inspection  of  children  in  the  grades  and  health  conditions 
among  our  high  school  athletes  seem  to  be  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  school  authorities. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  the  health  of  these  girls 
is  a  debatable  one.  School  officials  and  teachers  feel  that  the 
mother  should  be  held  responsible  to  a  great  extent,  while  the 
mothers  in  turn  blame  the  schools  for  health  conditions  of 
their  girls,  and  question  ability  of  teachers  to  assume  such  a 
responsibility  as  caring  for  their  girls.  Walter  Truslow,^  John 
Tyler,^  and  Dr.  Florence  Richards,^  who  have  studied  this 
subject  carefully,  have  offered  the  following  as  causes  of  poor 
health  conditions  among  our  girls:  Great  demands  made  on 
mental  powers,  pubertal  changes,  and  lack  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  while  Dr.  Robert  Lovett,*  who  conducted  a  ques- 
tionnaire among  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  found  that  the  teachers  beHeved  that  overwork,  late 
hours,  social  or  household  demands  and  injudicious  food  were 
the  chief  causes. 

In  making  this  investigation  the  writer  secured  data  from 
over  three  hundred  girls  from  all  classes  of  the  Waite  High 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  placing  in  their  hands  a  question- 
naire. The  points  emphasized  for  their  answers  took  up  the 
subjects  of  age,  their  usual  breakfast,  tea,  cofifee  and  water 
drinking,  habits,  care  of  teeth,  out-of-door  exercise,  home 
study,  hours  of  sleep  and  prevalence  of  headaches,  constipa- 
tion and  menstrual  conditions. 

1  Walter  Truslow.  Exercise  during  Adolescence.  American  Physic 
cal  Education  Review.     Vol.  3  No.  2  June  1898. 

2  John   Tyler.     Growth   and   Education.     1907  p.    162. 

3  Florence  Richards.     Hygiene  for  Girls.     1913 

*  R.  W.  Lovett.  The  Health  of  School  Girls.  American  Physical 
Education  Review.    Vol.  7,  No.  3,  Sept.  1902. 
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The  average  age  studied  was  nearly  sixteen  years,  of  which 
6  per  cent  were  thirteen  years  of  age,  15.4  per  cent  fourteen, 
24.6  per  cent  fifteen,  27.1  per  cent  sixteen,  15.7  per  cent  seven- 
teen, 13.8  per  cent  eighteen  and  the  remaining  2.8  per  cent 
nineteen  and  twenty.  Since  the  two  extremes  represented 
such  a  small  number  of  girls,  their  data  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  ignored. 

While  the  high  school  studied  has  an  excellent  refectory, 
where  balanced  meals  are  served  at  a  low  cost,  it  is  a  question 
where  the  average  adolescent  girl  there  received  the  proper 
amount  and  kind  of  food  needed  at  the  noon  lunch  period. 
Tyler  claims  that  80  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  adult  is  needed 
by  them,  and  with  meagre  breakfasts  reported  by  so  many 
and  the  small  amount  of  food  eaten  by  our  girls  at  this  lunch 
period,  it  is  needless  to  say  our  girls  in  many  cases  are  under- 
fed. Too  many  depend  on  a  cake  of  chocolate  or  dish  of 
ice  cream,  when  the  body  is  calling  for  at  least  one  hot  meal 
of  food.  With  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer 
at  lunch  time,  a  close  study  of  foods  chosen  by  our  girls  could 
not  be  made. 

However  the  matter  of  the  breakfast  of  the  high  school 
girl  was  given  attention.  It  was  found  that  only  85  per  cent 
of  the  girls  we  studied  ate  breakfast  regularly,  the  ones  deny- 
ing themselves  this  meal  being  chiefly  the  younger  girls,  the 
habit  reaching  its  climax  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  These  girls 
were  further  questioned,  and  gave  as  their  reasons,  first,  lazi- 
ness in  rising,  and  second,  fear  of  growing  fleshy.  A  close 
inspection  of  them  showed  a  prevalence  of  the  anaemic  type, 
who,  while  showing  classwork  of  a  high  order,  lacked  physical 
endurance  and  fainted  easily  upon  overexertion. 

When  the  breakfasts  of  the  85  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
studied,  the  fact  was  revealed  that  one-third  of  these  girls 
were  not  eating  either  sufficient  food  or  the  proper  kind  for 
their  morning  meal.  While  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  we 
consider  the  following  menus  submitted  not  well  adapted  to 
the  well-being  of  our  high  school  girls:  (a)  coffee  or  tea  and 
toast;  (b)  coffee  and  crackers;  (c)  fruit;  (d)  a  doughnut, 
fried  potatoes  and  coffee;  (e)  hot  water,  bread  and  butter, 
two  or  three  cinnamon  rolls. 

Dr.  Hollopeter's  investigations  among  Philadelphia  school 
children  as  to  breakfasts  seemed  to  be  the  only  available  mate- 
rial for  comparison  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  compared  figures  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances.     These  figures  naturally  represent  per  cents. 


Food 

Philadelphia 

Coffee 

58.0 

Milk 

15.0 

Cocoa 

II. 0 

Tea 

II. 0 

Bread 

69.0 

Rolls 

4.0 

Eggs 

40.0 

Cereals 

35.0 

Potatoes 

5.0 

Cakes 

18.0 

Meat 

9.0 

Fruit 

9.0 

Etc. 

6.0 

Breakfasts 

inadequate 
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Toledo 

39.5 
15.9 
16.6 

J75.2 
28.6 

44.5 
9.1 

4.2 

18.7 

4.0 


Our  Toledo  report  shows  fewer  drinkers  of  coffee  and  tea, 
fewer  eating  eggs,  though  the  present  prices  may  be  the  cause 
of  this,  a  greater  preference  is  shown  for  cereals  and  fruits. 
When  the  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  foods  eaten  at 
breakfast  by  our  girls,  the  "  squeamishness,"  using  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  our  sixteen-year-old  girls  was  made  apparent. 
These  sixteen-year-old  girls  either  ate  no  breakfast,  or  ate 
insufficient  amounts.  The  younger  girls  ate  the  foods  which 
give  the  body  nutriment,  heat  and  energy,  while  their  sixteen- 
year-old  sisters  showed  a  preference  for  the  fruits  and  stimu- 
lants. 

Hoag  claims  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  school  chil- 
dren drink  coffee,  but  this  statement  may  have  been  based  on 
Dr.  Hollopeter's  investigations.  No  data  could  be  found  on 
this  habit  as  existing  among  high  school  girls.  Our  investi- 
gation showed  that  57  of  our  fourteen-year-old  girls  drank 
either  tea  or  coffee  or  both,  65  per  cent  of  those  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  64  per  cent  at  both  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  and  57  per  cent  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  sudden 
rise  in  this  habit  appearing  at  the  age  of  fifteen  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  facts  that  the  first  year  in  high  school  calls 
forth  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  from  the  girl,  the  body  is 
adjusting  itself  to  new  growth  and  developmental  conditions 
and  with  these  two  in  force,  the  desire  for  stimulants  is  ap- 
parent. The  opposite  condition  holds  true  for  the  girl  of 
eighteen. 

The  water  drinking  habit  was  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance for  study,  since  in  the  adolescent  body  waste  products 
of  metabolism  are  rapidly  formed  and  glands  are  excreting 
copiously.  The  amount  of  water  required  by  these  adolescents 
naturally  varies,  for  weather  conditions,  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  and  certain  foods  would  all  affect  the  rate  of 
excretion.     A  questionnaire  recently  submitted  to  a  high  school 
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class  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  at  noon  that  day  only  25' 
per  cent  had  drunk  any  water. 

Our  study  shows  that  at  least  one-half  of  our  high  school 
girls  are  not  drinking  sufficient  water,  five  glasses  daily  being 
considered  a  conservative  estimate  needed  by  the  average  girl. 
The  girls  drinking  the  largest  amounts  are  of  the  athletic  type,, 
belonging  to  the  tennis  and  basketball  teams.  The  number  of 
those  drinking  insufficient  water  increased  with  age,  and  a 
sudden  rise  was  noted  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  majority 
under  that  age  are  taking  elective  or  compulsory  gynmasium, 
which  shows  their  active  life  and  its  effects  as  opposed  to  the 
sedentary  life  of  the  eighteen-year-old  girls.  This  habit  of 
drinking  little  water  along  with  more  hours  of  home  study 
show§  its  efifect  in  the  studies  of  headaches,  constipation  and 
painful  menstruation. 

Very  little  available  data  was  found  on  the  subject  of  oral 
hygiene  of  high  school  girls,  though  Dr.  Florence  Richards^ 
reports  that  in  the  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls  at 
Philadelphia,  10  per  cent  suffer  from  carious  teeth.  A  question- 
naire among  84  pupils  of  our  high  school  in  1915,  71  per  cent 
of  whom  were  girls  at  an  average  age  of  15.8  years,  revealed 
that  40  per  cent  reported  dental  caries,  15  per  cent  had  never 
visited  a  dentist,  and  40  per  cent  had  never  had  their  teeth 
cleaned  by  a  dentist.  Ninety  per  cent,  however,  reported  that 
they  brushed  their  teeth  at  least  once  daily. 

The  questionnaire  upon  which  this  article  is  based,  shows 
that  27  per  cent  of  our  fourteen-year-old  girls  have  never 
visited  a  dentist.  This  number  gradually  lowers  until  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  we  find  it  to  be  12.5  per  cent  and  raised  to 
16.5  per  cent  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
these  girls  studied  have  visited  a  dentist  within  the  past  year. 
It  is  felt  that  the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  subject  in  a 
laboratory  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  the  younger 
girls  in  our  high  school  has  much  to  do  with  the  lowering  of 
the  above  rates.  A  corresponding  necessity  for  emphasis 
along  hygienic  lines,  as  done  in  our  large  high  schools  for 
girls  of  the  upper  classes,  is  made  apparent.  While  our  fig- 
ures are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  Dr.  Richards,  it  is  felt 
that  this  may  be  due  to  the  large  number  of  these  girls  who 
come  from  rural  districts  or  cities  where  medical  inspection 
is  lacking. 

Truslow®  says  that  two  hours  daily  is  little  enough  in  the 

5  Florence  Richards.  Physical  Training  with  special  Corrective 
Work  and  Hygiene  in  Girl's  High  Schools.  School  Review.  March^ 
1914. 

6  Referred  to  in  first  part  of  article. 
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Open  air  for  our  high  school  girls.  Lovett^  found  that  the 
girls  in  the  Boston  high  schools  averaged  60  minutes  daily  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  learned  from  our  study  that  the  girls 
of  our  high  school  spent  on  an  average  of  in  out-of-door  exer- 
cise one  hour  and  twenty-four  minutes  daily,  in  addition  to 
two  hours  a  week  daily  in  the  gymnasium.  Seventeen  per 
cent  of  these  girls  spent  less  than  one  hour  daily  out  of  doors. 

Lovett^  and  Truslow^  fortunately  also  investigated  the  sub- 
ject of  home  study  among  high  school  girls.  Lovett  found 
that  girls  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity  averaged 
four  hours  daily  home  study,  while  Truslow  is  of  the  opinion 
that  girls  up  to  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not 
spend  more  than  one  hour  out  of  school  in  study  at  home. 
Our  high  school  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
failed  in  subjects  the  previous  semester,  or  who  are  making 
up  work  lost  by  absence,  or  who  are  in  need  of  additional 
help,  are  excused  daily  at  one  thirty.  The  study  hours  in 
school  vary,  but  no  regular  student  has  more  than  ten  study 
hours  a  week  in  school,  and  the  two  lowest  classes  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  have  no  more  than  eight  and  some  of  these 
only  two,  much  of  their  work  being  manual  trainin,:>-  and 
laboratory  work  in  science.  We  found  that  the  average  time 
spent  in  home  study  by  our  girls  was  2.7  hours,  and  that  22 
per  cent  of  our  girls  were  spending  four  hours  or  more  in 
study  at  home,  which  seems  a  longer  time  than  the  average 
adolescent  should  devote  to  this  purpose. 

When  the  subject  of  sleep  of  adolescent  girls  was  looked 
into,  a  little  more  data  was  found.  Dukes, ^  Warner^  and 
Terman^^  have  studied  this  subject,  the  two  former  recom- 
mending an  absolute  number  of  hours  necessary,  while  Ter- 
man's  recommendations  come  as  the  result  of  investigation 
of  1,012  Western  girls.  Our  reports  show  a  declining  rate  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  sleep  as  the  ages  increased,  but  at  all 
ages,  less  than  those  recommended  by  Dukes  and  Warner. 

In  every  case  we  found  our  girls  had  longer  sleep  periods 
than  the  Western  ones  studied  by  Terman.  Our  girls  of 
thirteen  average  9.5  hours  and  the  decline  is  gradual  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty,  where  the  average  runs  to  8.25  hours. 

We  found  also  that  15  per  cent  of  our  girls  retired  before 
nine  o'clock,  the  majority  of  whom  were  fifteen  years  of  age; 

■^  Referred  to  in  first  part  of  article. 

®  Catherine  Chisholm.  The  Medical  Inspection  of  Girls  in  Secondary 
Schools.  1913.  p  188.  Figures  quoted  here  are  given  by  Dukes  in 
Clifford  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 

^  Stanley  Hall.    Adolescence.    Vol.  i,  p  263 

^®  L.  Terman.    The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child.    1914, 
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that  32  per  cent  in  addition  retired  before  half-past  nine, 
chiefly  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  those  retiring  after 
half-past  ten,  which  was  only  8  per  cent,  no  especial  age  was 
noted.  Using  Warner's  estimates  as  a  basis,  it  was  shown 
that  one-half  of  our  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
received  insufficient  sleep,  three-fifths  of  those  at  sixteen  but 
only  one-fifth  to  three-tenths  over  this  age. 

Chisholm  in  England  examined  500  high  school  girls  and 
reported  15  per  cent  suffered  from  constipation.  Lo'Ctt's 
studies  claimed  that  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
girls  were  handicapped  by  constipation,  biliousness  and  in- 
digestion. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  our  Toledo  high  school  girls  studied 
are  troubled  with  constipation,  and  a  study  of  their  question- 
naires showed  that  the  probable  causes  are  sedentary  life, 
lack  of  exercise,  late  rising  hours,  insufficient  water  drinking 
and  indiscretions  in  diet,  such  as  going  without  breakfast  or 
improper  food.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  girls  of  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  complain  of  constipation,  but  an  increase 
in  the  number  with  age  is  noticed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
about  one-fourth  of  our  girls  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  this 
condition. 

Key's  study  of  Swedish  adolescent  girls  states  that  36.1 
per  cent  suffer  from  headaches.  Lovett  in  Boston  found  this 
number  to  be  30  per  cent,  while  37.2  per  cent  of  our  girls 
appeared  to  be  distressed  in  this  manner.  As  a  cause  Hall 
calls  attention  to  changes  in  arterial  pressure  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood.  Sachs  cites  numerous  causes  of  head- 
aches, the  chief  ones  which  might  affect  our  girls  bemg  anae- 
mia and  malnutrition,  eye-strain  and  auto-intoxication.  Woods 
Hutchinson^^  claims  that  nine-tenths  of  the  eye  troubles, 
seven-tenths  of  all  headaches  and  over  half  of  all  nervous 
disturbances,  come  from  the  eyes.  Cornell  states  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  older  school  girls  who  suffer  from  eye-strain  also 
have  headaches.  Among  the  other  causes  of  headaches  of 
school  children  cited  by  authorities  are  infection  of  nose  and 
throat,  poor  ventilation,  fatigue,  coffee  drinking,  menstruation 
and  nervousness. 

Of  the  Z7  per  cent  of  girls  reporting  headaches  in  this 
questionnaire,  we  find  the  number  gradually  increases  with 
age,  reaching  its  climax  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  A  close 
study  was  made  of  these  reports,  and  nearly  54  per  cent  of 
the  above  number  complained  of   menstrual  pains,  48.4  per 

■  11  Woods  Hutchinson.    The  Girl  and  Her  Headaches.    Good  House- 
keeping, March,   191 5. 
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cent  are  doing  excessive  home  study  which  may  cause  eye 
strain,  43.9  per  cent  drink  very  little  water,  which  may  ag- 
gravate auto-intoxication,  31.8  per  cent  report  constipation, 
24.2  need  dental  treatment  and  18  per  cent  eat  no  breakfast 
or  very  little.  In  one  case  it  was  noted  that  four  cups  of 
coffee  and  tea  were  drunk  daily.  In  general,  then,  conditions 
increase  with  age.  Below  is  found  a  table  of  comparison, 
the.  figures  naturally  referring  to  per  cent. 


Age                     14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Constipation                         1 1 .  i 

10.8 

16. 1 

20.8 

24.3 

Headache                            34.7 

37-3 

38.3 

46.0 

36.S 

Painful   Menstruation       40.0 

28.2 

37.0 

45.6 

S8.8 

Insufficient  water  drink- 

ing                    47.9 

50.6 

46.9 

SI. 9 

60.9 

As  to  the  appearance  of  first  menstruation,  our  average  is 
a  trifle  lower  than  that  of  other  investigators,  and  this  again 
may  be  due  to  the  small  number  studied.  Engelmann^^  found 
the  average  age  to  be  13.8  years ;  Lancaster^^  13.6  years,  Ken- 
nedy^^  13.7  years,  while  Chadwick^^  and  Currie^*  14.5  years, 
all  of  these  records  being  of  girls  in  the  country.  Our  Toledo 
high  school  girls  reporting  average  13.0  years.  Six  of  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  reported  menstruation  not  yet 
established.  In  three  cases  puberty  was  reached  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  in  fourteen  cases  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  none 
over  that  age. 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  regularity  and  char- 
acter of  the  flow.  One  peculiarity  was  noted,  however,  which 
fact  might  not  be  borne  out  had  more  data  been  obtained, 
i.e.,  practically  all  the  girls  who  began  functioning  at  the  age 
of  ten  and  eleven  years,  have  menstrual  period  lasting  about 
a  week  and  in  all  cases  they  are  of  the  pale  and  anemic  type. 

Authorities  claim  from  70  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  girls 
report  functional  disturbances.  Our  reports  show  that  men- 
strual pain  is  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
40  per  cent  of  the  girls  reporting  it  then,  just  when  the  body 
is  adapting  itself  to  the  greater  demands.  This  per  cent  drop 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  then  we  find  a  gradual  increase  as 
sedentary  life  becomes  more  established.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  nearly  60  per  cent  report  menstrual  disturbances. 

Dr.  Mosher^*  believes  her  sex  to  exaggerate  their  menstrual 

12  George  J.  Englemann.  The  American  Girl  of  Today.  American 
Physical  Education  Review.    Vol.  6,  Nov.  i,  1901. 

13  Stanley  Hall.     Adolescence.     Vol.  i,  p  475. 

1*  Clelia  Mosher.  Functional  Periodicity  in  Women  and  Some  of 
the  Modifying  Factors.  American  Physical  Education  Review.  Vol. 
16,  No.  18,   191 1. 
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ailments  and  when  asked  as  to  pain  are  apt  to  describe  the 
last  period.  Chisholm  believes  that  lack  of  warm  clothing, 
constipation  and  sedentary  occupations  are  responsible  for 
pain  at  this  period.  Dr.  Mosher  believes  the  pain  psychic, 
but  is  aggravated  by  tight  clothing  and  faulty  hygiene.  From 
several  years'  experience  in  caring  for  ailing  high  school  girls, 
the  writer  believes  that  Chisholm's  points  are  only  too  true, 
and  at  the  present  day  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Mosher  that 
tight  clothing  can  be  considered  a  factor,  as  in  only  one  in- 
stance of  a  few  hundred  girls  cared  for  during  the  menstrual 
period  or  other  minor  ailments,  has  tight  clothing  been  ob- 
served. 

A  common  ailment  of  our  high  school  girls  is  hysteria.  The 
number  of  cases  of  hysteria  and  fainting  appear  to  increase 
towards  the  examination  time,  excitement  at  times  of  athletic 
celebration,  at  menstrual  periods  and  other  occasions  which 
tax  the  nerve  energy  of  our  girls.  The  modern  high  schools 
of  today  are  providing  for  more  consideration  for  girls  at  the 
menstrual  periods.  Lovett  learned  that  at  a  high  school  near 
Boston,  no  girl  need  take  her  examinations  at  this  period. 
The  Los  Angeles  high  schools^^  for  girls  have  rest  rooms 
with  an  abundance  of  couches  for  relaxation  at  this  time. 
Our  high  school  provides  but  two  couches  for  several  hundred 
girls,  and  especially  ailing  girls  are  allowed  to  use  these  and 
a  hot  drink  and  hot  bottle. are  provided. 

As  has  been  evident,  this  investigation  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  sufficient  data,  but  enough  has  been  secured  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points : 

(1)  Early  home  training  as  to  diet,  sleep  habits,  water 
drinking,  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  out-of-door  exercise,  care  of 
the  teeth,  nose  and  throat  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
(2)  The  question  of  excessive  home  study  needs  investigation 
by  proper  school  authorities  and  parents.  (3)  Constipation 
is  altogether  too  prevalent  and  is  preventable  by  heeding 
points  indicated  above.  (4)  The  school  should  be  more  lax 
in  its  demands  on  a  girl's  vitality,  especially  during  the  men- 
strual periods.  Adequate  rest  rooms  should  be  provided  and 
girls  encouraged  to  use  them.  (5)  A  competent  physical 
director,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  woman  physician,  is  needed 
in  every  large  high  school.  Corrective  gymnasium  work 
should  be  greatly  emphasized.  (6)  Regular  medical  inspec- 
tion of  all  girls  should  be  required.  The  attendance  of  the 
girls'  mothers  at  such  an  investigation  should  be  sought.  (7) 
A  thorough  course  in  hygiene  should  be  taught  with  sufficient 

15  Bertha  L.  Smith.  Mothering  a  Thousand  Girls.  Good  House- 
keeping, December,  1910. 
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emphasis  upon  sex  hygiene.  Both  should  be  given  in  all  years 
of  the  high  school,  the  kind  of  lectures  being  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  girls.  (8)  Every  large  high  school  is  in  need  of  a 
special  adviser  for  the  girls.  A  woman  physician  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  if  such  a  one  is  not  obtainable,  a  woman  of 
broad  sympathies,  much  experience  and  a  biological  training 
could  aid.  (9)  Adequate  emergency  supplies  should  be  on 
hand  and  convenient  to  the  room,  where  sick  girls  are  cared 
for.  (10)  Close  supervision  of  a  high  school  lunch  room  is 
necessary.  (11)  All  teachers  of  high  school  girls  should 
have  studied  courses  in  adolescence  and  hygiene.  (12)  All 
mothers  and  teachers  of  girls  should  always  bear  in  mind  John 
Tyler's  saying,  "  Health  comes  in  through  the  muscles  and 
flies  out  through  the  nerves."  If  this  last  point  were  ob- 
served, what  excuse  could  be  given  for  this  investigation? 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  SEX-EDUCATION 


By  Mabel  Stevens 


"  I  don't  want  to  be  desiccated,  Mamma,  I  don't  want  to  be 
desiccated!"  howled  a  little  girl  on  her  way  to  school  for  the 
first  time.  We  too  may  not  want  to  be  educated:  chiefly,  I 
fear,  because  some  of  our  pet  theories  and  beautiful  ideals 
will  dry  up  and  be  powdered  to  dust  in  the  process.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  not  hold  back  when  the  hour  comes,  and  to-day 
the  hour  has  struck  for  a  radical  change  in  the  foundation  work 
of  education.  The  earliest  years  influence  forever  the  entire 
history  of  the  individual,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  religious 
views  and  practice,  but  in  whatever  direction  a  soul  may  pro- 
gress ;  also  the  extent  to  which  we  progress  is  limited  largely 
by  the  way  in  which  we  react  to  babyhood  experiences.  We 
forget  them  or  repress  them,  yet  they  continue  to  be  active  in 
moulding  our  future.  In  connection  with  his  far-reaching  in- 
vestigations Prof.  Sigmund  Freud,  of  Vienna,  has  done  more 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of  the  first  impres- 
sions received  by  a  child  than  any  other  psychologist  who  could 
be  named.  We  are  indebted  to  him  and  his  followers  for  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  child-life  ever  obtained.  That 
knowledge  points  to  the  necessity  of  a  re-education  which  shall 
include  predominantly  a  sex-education.  The  advantages  to 
be  gained  thereby  are  so  numerous  that  only  some  hints  as  to 
what  they  will  be  have  been  disclosed  thus  far.  Let  us  hear 
what  some  of  these  advantages  are,  and  why  we  are  entitled 
to  great  expectations. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  little  end  of  our  horn  of  plenty.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  the 
most  humiliating  situations  and  be  spared  many  mortifying 
experiences.  This  may  appear  a  mere  trifle,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  people  ready  to  give  more  than  a  sigh  of  relief 
over  even  the  hope  of  such  a  release.  We  all  know  that  there 
is  a  necessary  part  of  one's  education  not  to  be  had  in  school 
or  Sunday  School.  Lacking  that  knowledge,  we  may  make 
many  a  "  bad  break."  Now  why  are  things  of  a  sexual  na- 
ture, for  instance,  the  very  ones  to  bob  up  unexpectedly  from 
the  depths  of  the  hidden  self?  We  begin  to  understand  our- 
selves better  when  we  have  the  needed  explanation  —  It  is 
because  they  are  the  ones  subject  to  the  most  severe  repression 
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and  the  greater  the  repression,  the  greater  the  desire  to  escape 
from  their  prison  in  the  subconscious  region  of  the  mind. 
When  the  conscious-ego  is  off  guard  they  rush  into  the  open 
indifferent  to  consequences. 

An  over-sensitive  maiden  lady  once  wished  to  have  the  word 
sex  omitted  from  the  dictionary.  Unkind  neighbors  laughed 
and  said, —  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  will  find  sex  there,  but  you 
can  search  in  vain  for  sex  in  that  old  maid."  "  Pray !  What 
is  the  difference  between  an  old  maid  and  a  maiden  lady  ?  " 
"Why !  don't  you  know  ?"  the  heartless  scoffers  would  reply.  "A 
maiden  lady  has  had  offers  of  marriage,  but  an  old  maid  never 
has.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  yonder  scorner  of  sex  has  neither 
loved  nor  been  loved."  Thus  was  voiced  the  general  condem- 
nation of  such  a  departure  from  normal  life.  We  are  told 
that  the  term  sex,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  most  nearly  cor- 
responds in  meaning  to  the  German  word  lieben.  To  love  or 
not  to  love,  that  is  a  question  which  each  person  settles  for 
himself,  satisfactorily  or  unsatisfactorily.  Years  ago,  when 
lovers  were  seen  together,  it  used  to  be  said, —  "  Oh !  they 
are  merely  conjugating  amare."  Evidently  our  maiden  lady 
(we  insist  on  calling  her  a  maiden  lady)  had  done  nothing 
more.  She  should  have  done  more.  She  should  have  mar- 
ried. Amare  makes  us  think  of  a  purely  animal  passion,  or 
of  a  consuming  fire  of  love  beyond  control.  How  old-fashioned 
that  seems  compared  with  the  modern  scientific  interpretation 
of  love !  The  Teuton  definition  represents  something  more.  It 
requires  words  from  a  living  language  to  express  the  most  ad- 
vanced thoughts  on  the  problems  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
One  of  the  problems  is  that  of  sex-education.  If  the  individual's 
usefulness  can  be  increased  by  a  study  of  sex,  then  j;he  world 
has  a  right  to  demand  his  education  along  those  lines.  In  order 
to  realize  why  the  need  of  it  is  imperative,  we  must  have  a 
fair  idea  of  what  may  be  included  as  properly  belonging  within 
the  field  of  work,  and  how  many  human  interests  will  be 
affected  by  more  enlightened  views. 

The  sexual  instinct,  being  concerned  with  the  renewal  of 
life,  must  fight  every  attempt  at  extinction.  If  the  creative 
instinct  meets  a  barrier  in  its  natural  path  of  activity,  the 
vivifying  power  can  turn  into  other  channels.  When  it  is 
thus  deflected  from  the  sexual  and  directed  to  various  social 
aims,  we  speak  of  the  process  as  sublimation.  But  when  no 
accident  happens  and  the  pressure  toward  reproduction  is  re- 
lieved in  the  way  originally  intended,  the  power  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  and  part  of  the  energy  is  occupied  with  creation  in 
various  directions.  Religion  reveals  traces  of  its  presence. 
Many  religious  rites  have  a  sexual  basis  —  circumcision  is  one 
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instance.  Much  of  ancient  and  modern  art  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  the  workings  of  this  instinct.  Literature,  in  particular, 
poetry,  is  full  of  sex-symbolisms  and  sex-fancies.  If  we  start 
on  a  mental  tour  of  observation  to  note  the  sex-impulse  when- 
ever signs  of  its  influence  can  be  detected,  there  is  no  telling 
how  far  we  must  go.  Had  the  excited  maiden  lady  but  known 
a  few  of  these  things  she  might  have  been  willing  to  admit  that 
sex  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  dictionary,  and  that  disgust 
over  the  ordained  conditions  of  life  will  not  alter  them.  A 
thorough-going  sex-education  would  have  kept  her  from  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  herself.  One  of  the  good  results  of  the  newlyf 
acquired  knowledge  will  be  to  prevent  people  (especially 
women  of  a  certain  or  uncertain  age)  from  making  ridiculous 
remarks.  Security  from  a  speech-calamity  would  indeed  be  a 
blessing  to  the  adult  members  of  the  community;  and  what 
should  we  say  if  the  enfant  terrible  had  seen  his  last  days? 

The  method  of  reaching  the  subconscious-ego  and  dis- 
covering its  desires,  hopes,  and  needs  has  been  called  psycho- 
analysis, since  it  helps  the  individual  to  search  his  own  soul. 
The  conscious-ego  and  the  subconscious  must  both  be  taken 
into  consideration,  for  manifestly  to  know  one's  self  (as  we 
are  recommended  to  do)  cannot  be  done  unless  one  knows  all 
about  the  entire  self.  There  should  be  no  secrets  of  the  self 
from  the  self. 

A  psycho-analysis  not  only  spares  us  humiliations,  but  ac- 
quaints with  our  concealed  motives  for  action.  It  explains 
why  we  do  as  we  do.  So  a  psycho-analysis  would  have  been 
the  salvation  of  the  woman  distressed  over  the  word  sex.  We 
may  now  profitably  look  into  her  case  still  further.  When  we 
are  angry  and  do  not  dare  to  let  our  wrath  blaze  forth  toward 
the  real  offender,  we  "  take  it  out "  on  almost  anyone  else. 
"  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  all  this  ?  "  the  poor  victim  will 
cry.  We  have  not  the  face  to  tell  him  —  "  You  ?  you  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  We  may  be  ashamed  of 
our  conduct;  but  the  main  thing  is  that  the  anger  has  been 
worke.d  off.  Some  human  being  must  suffer,  if  we  cannot  lay 
hold  of  the  right  one;  therefore  the  brain-storm  has  spent  it- 
self upon  a  substitute.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  maiden 
lady's  pent-up  feelings ;  they  had  to  belabor  a  substitute.  Did 
it  but  chance  to  be  the  word  sex  ?  Ah  no !  No  Freudian  be- 
lieves in  chance.  They  fell  upon  the  word  sex  because  her 
thoughts  had  been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  sex.  Did  her 
wish  indicate  solely  an  objection  to  sex  in  general?  Or  was 
there  a  more  personal  element  contained  in  the  protest? 

Amare!  Yes,  there  was  passion  smouldering  beneath  a  de- 
ceptive exterior.     Her  intense   feelings  of   revulsion  to  the 
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thought  of  sex  but  measured  the  strength  of  that  passion. 
She  had  hoped  to  see  it  burst  into  flame.  Without  doubt,  she 
had  provided  herself  many  a  time,  in  day  dreams,  with  an 
ardent  lover,  or  perhaps  even  a  faithful  husband  and  numerous 
children.  She  was  not  so  devoid  of  love  as  her  neighbors  had 
believed.  It  is  quite  likely  that  no  old  maids  dwell  in  our 
castles  in  Spain. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  opposites  may  often  stand,  the 
one  for  the  other,  we  could  suspect  the  existence  here  of  a 
subconscious  wish  exactly  contrary  to  the  spoken  or  conscious 
one.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  disguise  already  car- 
ried through  —  since  sex,  the  word,  is  a  disguise  for  sex,  the 
fact.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  unknown  to  her  conscious-self  there 
must  have  been  a  secret  craving  for  what  was  thus  openly 
despised.  Instead  of  crying  out, —  "  Oh,  I  wish  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  sex !  "  her  very  soul  was  shrieking  for  love. 
But  social  standards  do  not  permit  the  wearing  of  one's  heart 
on  one's  sleeve;  hence  no  other  course  can  be  adopted  by 
modesty  save  to  give  negative  expression  to  longings  of  this 
sort.  Along  an  indirect  path  they  may  force  their  way  out  of 
obscurity,  on  one  condition  however  —  that  their  possessor 
does  not  realize  what  has  happened.  If  he  becomes  aware  of 
it,  then  modesty  has  no  screen  and  immediately  makes  a  great 
"  to  do  "  saying, — "  This  must  not  be."  Then  the  perform- 
ance stops  abruptly.  The  play  has  been  censored;  it  cannot 
go  on.  A  psycho-analyst  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering what  was  the  trouble  with  the  emotional  maiden  lady. 
If  she  had  known  it  herself,  she  would  not  have  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  neighborhood.  To  her  subconscious-ego 
the  apparently  senseless  act  was  not  senseless.  Sex-education 
would  have  made  this  clear.  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  sufficiently  broad 
sex-education  is  that  it  helps  parents  to  understand  their  chil- 
dren, and  teachers  to  understand  their  pupils  to  an  extent  not 
possible  heretofore. 

When  an  infant  arrives  the  average  mother  will  call  it  "  a 
perfect  little  angel."  Is  the  word  sex  to  be  mentiond  in  the 
same  breath?  Naturally  not!  Here  is  a  darling  Innocent  just 
come  down  from  heaven,  from  the  kind  Father  of  us  all  — 
for  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above." 
Of  course  this  is  a  beautiful  way  of  acknowledging  the  source 
of  our  blessings ;  but  Science  shows  that  even  in  the  bestowal 
of  gifts  the  Creator  follows  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Tha 
infant  is  with  us  because  of  the  law  of  reproduction.  We  may 
well  consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  our  part  toward  the  well- 
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being  of  the  child ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  knowl- 
edge we  have  the  better. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  sensible  men  and  women 
should  raise  a  hue  and  cry  over  Freud's  observation  that  the 
germs  of  sexual  life  are  present  in  the  infant  from  the  begin- 
ning. Many  people  have  fondly  imagined  that  the  infant  has 
no  sexual  life.  This  belief  has  come  from  the  idea  that  purity 
and  innocence  are  peculiar  to  the  child;  and  to  admit  sexual 
life  there  would  seem  to  shatter  this  pleasant  conviction. 
Why?  Because  a  sexual  life  and  an  impure  life  have  been 
known,  only  too  often,  to  be  identical.  The  force  of  associa- 
tion is  too  strong,  and  it  is  a  shock  to  one's  nerves  to  think  of 
an  infant  as  having  a  sex-life.  An  unprejudiced  scientific  view 
of  the  sex  question  will  no  doubt  change,  in  time,  this  reluc- 
tance to  see  that  sexual  impulses  play  a  large  part  in  the  life 
of  a  child.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do;  and  this  conclusion 
has  not  been  reached  save  after  long  and  pains-taking  observa- 
tion. The  almost  universal  infantile  masturbation  is  evidence 
for  this  statement.  The  sex  life  of  the  infant  is  not  like  that 
of  the  adult.  It  is  auto-erotic;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  occupied 
solely  with  the  child's  own  body.  Nevertheless  the  activity  is 
as  truly  sexual  as  that  which  succeeds  it  in  later  years.  If 
we  think  of  the  ante-natal  period,  we  must  admit  that  long 
before  we  are  born  sex  is  intimately  connected  with  our  very 
existence.  Why  should  sex  suddenly  cease  for  us,  and  not 
appear  again  until  puberty?  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
a  quiescent  state  for  a  while,  but  to  claim  that  sexual  life  was 
absent  altogether  would  be  to  make  an  absolute  break  between 
past  and  future.  The  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood  would 
then  be  a  comparative  waste  of  time,  and  that  is  contrary  to 
Nature's  economy.  "  Childhood  prepares  for  the  sexual  life," 
you  say.  "  Childhood  is  a  period  of  development."  True ! 
But  who  can  develop  something  out  of  nothing?  At  least 
the  germs  of  sexual  life  must  be  there.  We  might  have  an 
expurgated  dictionary,  but  it  would  not  be  of  much  use. 

Granted,  then,  a  sexual  life  as  a  factor  of  child-life,  what 
comes  next?  It  follows  that  we  have  a  broader  horizon  and 
can  observe  the  child  from  a  greater  angle  of  mental  vision. 
For  the  present,  however,  suppose  we  turn  our  gaze  in  one 
direction. 

It  is  easy  for  "  the  perfect  little  angel "  to  become  "  a  per- 
fect little  tyrant "  in  the  sheltered  home-kingdom  where  he 
lives  a  life  of  perpetual  wish-fulfilment.  These  wishes  have 
to  do  with  his  body  exclusively  at  first ;  but  though  some  of  his 
sense  gratifications  are  of  a  sexual  nature,  of  course  he  knows 
nothing  about  that.     He  cannot  be  aware  of  his  own  sex,  nor 
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of  a  sex-distinction  in  his  devoted  subjects,  the  other  members: 
of  the  family.  He  does  not  know  why  father  is  father  and 
mother  is  mother.  This  is  true  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  one 
day,  he  notices  that  they  are  not  dressed  alike.  What  does 
that  mean?  He  is  old  enough  to  see  this  difference,  yet  not 
old  enough  to  realize  its  significance.  Probably  in  his  own  case 
he  has  to  be  told  much  later, — "  Little  boys  wear  knicker- 
bockers, little  girls  wear  skirts."  Even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
understands  that  sex  is  indicated.  Yet  he  may  have  a  dim  idea 
of  it,  especially  if  a  child  of  the  opposite  sex  has  come  to  con- 
test his  supremacy  in  the  kingdom.  Then  strange  thoughts  enter 
his  mind.  He  sees  the  new  baby  washed  and  dressed.  The 
mysteries  of  the  toilet  suggest  other  mysteries.  Com- 
parisons arise,  and  with  them  numerous  questions.  Will  they 
be  answered?  Perhaps  not  in  the  right  way,  perhaps  not 
at  all.  Is  he  satisfied  with  the  replies  ?  In  that  case  the  ques- 
tions trouble  him  no  more.  Is  his  curiosity  thwarted?  Then 
the  excitement  must  find  a  parallel  path  of  escape.  He  begins 
to  ask  all  kinds  of  questions,  except  the  one  he  is  "  dying  "  to 
have  answered.  This  process  of  transference  gives  relief  to 
the  nervous  over-tension.  If  he  must  not  ask  certain  ques- 
tions, he  will  ask  countless  others.  If  he  is  to  be  tormented 
by  uncertainty,  he  will  torment  his  tormentors.  He  will  plague 
them  unmercifully.  Is  this  retaliation  due  to  malice  afore- 
thought? Sometimes,  but  usually  it  is  hardly  so  much  that 
as  it  is  the  response  to  an  over-powering  impulse.  "  Why  do 
you  pester  me  so  with  questions?"  many  a  tired  mother  has 
exclaimed.  A  Freudian  sex-education  would  call  attention  to 
the  sub-surface  causes  of  her  child's  annoying  persistence. 
Civilization  has  built  the  high  fence  of  Propriety  directly 
across  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  matters 
sexual.  Look!  Master  Curiosity  is  kicking  at  the  fence. 
Come,  let  us  open  the  gate  a  little.  If  he  tries  to  climb  over 
the  fence,  he  may  fall.  Better  help  him  now.  "  It  is  too  early, 
far  too  early,"  the  weary  parent  assures  us.  "  He  is  only  a 
baby,  he  cannot  be  thinking  of  such  things."  But  if  we  find 
he  is,  what  then?  Children  dearly  love  surprise  parties.  At 
the  age  of  four  years,  a  little  girl  known  to  the  writer,  was  in 
a  crowded  restaurant.  Suddenly  she  called  out  at  the  top  of 
her  voice, —  *'  Mamma,  You  couldn't  have  had  Helen  and  me 
if  you  hadn't  jnarried  Papa,  could  you  ?  "  For  several  minutes 
the  child  had  been  remarkably  quiet.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  her  thoughts  had  been  prying  open  a  mystery- 
box  ?  A  psycho-analyst,  observing  her  pre-occupied  air,  would 
have  suspected  the  fact,  and  there  was  the  proof  of  it  before 
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many  witnesses.  That  child  deserved  to  be  given  a  truthful 
reply  —  at  home. 

This  case  is  not  exceptional.  Almost  all  children  are  over- 
busy,  for  a  season,  with  sex-problems  of  various  kinds.  The 
most  perplexing  one  is  that  of  their  own  origin.  "Where  do 
children  come  from?"  is  the  question  of  questions  which  the 
individual  child  will  not  let  go  until  some  answer  is  either  self- 
provided  or  else  received  from  an  outside  source.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  we  find  that  the  months  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  five  years  mark  off  a  very  active  period  when  the 
child's  imagination  occupies  itself  with  sex-fancies,  some  of 
them  of  an  astonishing  character.  After  having  heard  the 
word  **  hush !  "  spoken  a  great  many  times,  finally  it  dawns 
upon  him  that  it  is  not  "  proper  "  to  talk  of  certain  things,  and 
hardly  so  to  think  of  them.  Yet  they  are  most  interesting. 
However,  by  degrees  he  yields  reluctantly  to  the  inhibiting- 
force  set  in  motion  by  our  social  and  ethical  ideals  of  correct 
conduct.  What  he  should  not  remember,  he  tries  to  forget  But 
Freud  has  shown  that  much  of  the  apparent  "  forgetting  "  of 
childhood  experiences  and  emotions  is  repression.  The  prevail- 
ing conviction  as  to  the  average  child's  complete  ignorance  of 
forbidden  subjects  is  due  to  this  instinctive  concealment.  The 
child  feels  disapproval  keenly.  To  avoid  it  he  will  tell  lies 
and  pretend  not  to  know  many  things  of  which  he  is  accused. 
Secrecy  is  forced  upon  him.  This  is  always  an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  impression 
that  the  child's  erotic  understanding  has  not  been  awakened 
previous  to  puberty.  Things  which  we  must  not  and  do  not 
mention  sink  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  when  their 
presence  has  become  unbearable  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
mind.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  child  to  keep  a  secret, 
but  it  is  kept  indeed  when  it  is  thrust  into  the  subconscious 
hiding-place.  Memory,  unaided,  cannot  reproduce  such  buried 
material.  For  that  reason  it  seems  non-existent.  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived,  however;  and  we  should 
think  of  the  child's  health,  which  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
repression. 

When  should  the  sex-education  of  a  child  begin?  Con- 
sistently from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  This  idea  is  also  different 
from  the  commonly  accepted  one  which  has  reference  chiefly 
to  sexual  enlightenment  and  postpones  the  date  until  puberty. 
Adopting  Freud's  views,  we  see  that  the  sex-life  of  the  infant 
must  be  regulated  and  guided,  as  well  as  that  of  the  older 
child.  It  is  now  manifest  how  gradual  sexual  enlightenment 
should  be,  keeping  pace  with  development  of  mind  and  body. 
How  may  we  know  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  definite  in- 
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struction?  Some  of  the  signs  of  erotic-excitement  are  irrita- 
bility, restlessness,  wakefulness,  or  else  terrifying  dreams ;  so- 
called  "  causeless  fear,"  which  is  really  well  grounded  sub- 
consciously, is  strong  evidence  of  sexual  emotional  tumult. 
Also  the  familiar  incessant  flow  of  questions  is  another  indi- 
cation that  the  child  has  come  in  contact  with  the  sex-problem. 
It  is  the  child's  prerogative  to  ask  questions ;  but  when  they 
are  very  extraordinary  or  when  the  same  question  is  asked 
over  and  over  until  the  listener  is  almost  frantic,  then  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  a  big  question  is  lurking  behind  all  the 
others. 

Before  the  customary  "  school  age  "  the  future  of  the  child 
has  already  been  determined  to  a  large  extent.  His  earliest 
reactions  give  direction  to  later  ones.  Before  the  three  R's 
come  along,  his  little  slate  for  Hfe's  school-work  has  been  filled 
once  at  least.  The  pity  of  it  is  no  writing  can  be  erased,  though 
it  may  be  blurred.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  sad  that  in 
spite  of  care  many  evils  may  befall  a  child  even  in  the  home. 
Hence  it  will  be  well  to  use  an  extra  "  ounce  of  prevention  " 
by  introducing  there  some  of  the  Freudian  principles  of 
education. 

The  teacher  is  quick  to  detect  the  kind  of  home  training 
that  pupils  have  received.  To  supplement  it,  while  making 
good  possible  deficiencies,  is  an  arduous  task.  Here  again 
some  knowledge  of  psycho-analysis  is  invaluable  in  seeking 
for  motives  of  conduct.    A  single  illustration  will  suffice. 

We  have  seen  the  child's  persistence  in  asking  questions ; 
but  how  about  answering  ones  put  to  him?  That  is  different. 
What  is  the  reason  for  his  refusals  ?  They  cannot  all  be  from 
ignorance.  Of  course  there  may  be  several  causes.  Observ- 
ing him,  we  venture  to  offer  one  explanation.  We  speak  of 
being  "  bombarded  with  questions."  To  the  child  it  may  seem 
very  like  an  assault.  It  compels  him  to  take  the  feminine  role 
of  submission;  and  he  does  not  like  that.  He  knows  well 
enough  what  it  means.  He  has  an  object-lesson  at  home 
where  father  rules  and  mother  obeys.  Once  he  was  king  there 
himself  for  a  little  time.  The  memory  of  it  is  sweet.  Power 
must  be  kept.  Power  gives  pleasure.  The  command,  "Answer 
me !  "  is  an  affront  to  his  importance.  Must  he  yield  ?  Must 
he  submit  to  being  questioned  ?  Never !  He  is  not  weak ;  he 
is  strong.  Silence  is  strength ;  silence  is  resistance  to  force ; 
silence  is  a  form  of  self-assertion.  Silence  does  not  give  con- 
sent. Silence  says,  "  No !  You  cannot  compel  me.  I  shall  do 
what  I  like.    That  is  what  father  does." 

This  train  of  thought  may  not  be  a  process  in  full  conscious- 
ness; but  it   represents   the  child's   deepest   feeling,   for  his 
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greatest  wish  has  always  been  "  to  be  a  man."  Father  is  the 
child's  ideal  of  strength  and  power.  A  child's  refusal  to 
answer  questions  has  usually  been  attributed  to  shyness,  diffi- 
dence, or  fear,  but  seldom  to  ambition.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
cases  familiar  as  "  senseless  obstinacy  "  may  be  in  the  "  mas- 
culine protest "  so  well  described  by  Alfred  Adler.  We  say, 
the  child  wants  his  own  way.  But  what  is  his  own  way?  It  is 
to  act  as  if  he  were  already  a  man.  Father  is  the  perfect  man ; 
and  father  has  his  will ;  so  the  more  the  child  has  his  own  will, 
the  more  he  thinks  himself  like  father.  By  furnishing  one 
factor  of  the  ideal,  the  other  factors  must  materialize  of 
course.  This  is  the  child's  immature  reasoning.  To  him  the 
presence  of  the  part  implies  the  whole.  Given  the  plums,  and 
you  have  the  pudding,  in  imagination.  The  male  child  envies 
the  father  and  longs  to  supplant  him.  The  female  child  ad- 
mires the  father  and  longs  to  appropriate  him.  The  male  child 
protests  against  waiting  for  the  day  of  his  own  manhood.  The 
female  child  protests  against  being  "  only  a  girl."  Children  may 
be  trained  to  submission,  but  inwardly  they  revolt.  They  look 
forward  to  the  happy  future,  the  time  when  they  can  be  com- 
manding not  obeying.  They  are  eager  to  be  "  grown  up,"  to 
be  in  authority.  Even  the  meekest  children  have  expressed 
longings  of  this  nature.  Impatience  spans  the  intervening 
years  with  far-reaching  aspirations.  Every  self-assertive  act 
declares, —  "  Ich  will  ein  Mann  sein."  Surely,  as  Longfellow 
writes :     "  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Companion  to  the  child's  desire  for  power  is  his  demand  for 
love.  This  brings  us  to  another  point.  A  liberal  sex-education 
shows  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  understanding  con- 
trol of  love, —  the  child's  love  for  us,  and  our  love  for  the 
child.  To  feel  the  necessity  for  moderation,  we  must  consider 
these  two  aspects  separately. 

When  it  comes  to  affection  we  read  an  absorbing  chapter  of 
child-history.  At  the  very  first  the  infant  appears  to  love  all 
people  indiscriminately.  He  has  no  sex-predilections;  or 
rather,  he  inclines  toward  both  sexes.  His  emotional  life  is 
bi-sexual.  Whoever  ministers  to  his  comfort  and  pleasure, 
that  person  is  loved.  As  mother  is  most  needed,  for  a  while, 
she  stands  a  better  chance  of  winning  affection  than  father 
does.  After  a  time,  however,  even  her  devotion  will  not  pre- 
vent the  female  child  from  exhibiting  a  preference  for  father, 
and  frankly  adoring  him.  A  male  child,  on  the  contrary,  will 
feel  the  attraction  to  mother  growing  stronger.  As  the  oppo- 
site sex  seems  more  and  more  desirable  with  the  passing  day?, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  children  wish  to  marry.  A 
little  girl,  brought  up  on  the  Bible,  once  said, —  "  Why  can't 
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father  have  two  wives,  the  same  as  the  patriarchs  ?"  Then  she 
announced, —  "  I  am  going  to  be  his  other  wife."  The  Httle 
girl  of  four  or  five  years  thinks  she  would  make  father  a 
beautiful  wife ;  and  the  little  boy  wants  his  mother  "  all  to 
himself."  Primarily  the  male  child  envies  his  father  the  power 
to  keep  mother. 

We  know  of  families  where  the  girls  love  mother  better. 
In  such  an  instance  probably  mother  will  be  found  to  have 
more  masculine  traits  than  feminine.  It  may  be  the  child  is 
taught  that  he  ought  to  love  father  and  mother  exactly  the 
same;  but  Nature  is  stronger  than  precept.  It  is  predeter- 
mined that  under  normal  conditions  the  male  will  love  the 
female,  and  the  female  will  love  the  male.  Therefore  the  boy's 
first  love  is  mother,  the  girl's  first  love  is  father.  This  intense 
love  is  by  no  means  always  good  for  the  child.  He  is  liable 
to  cling  to  the  beloved  parent  too  passionately,  too  selfishly, 
too  exclusively.  The  more  a  child  has  of  love,  the  more  he 
wants.  He  has  not  learned  that  love  has  limits.  This  deter- 
mination of  his  to  receive  boundless  love  suggests  the  way  out 
of  a  difficult  situation.  His  inclination  to  bestow  love  (on  the 
principle  that  love  begets  love)  may  be  turned  into  other 
forms  of  activity  than  giving  endless  caresses.  And  the 
pleasure  gained  through  the  new  interest  will  be  a  substitute 
for  the  love-pleasure  which  he  craves  so  much.  He  may  be 
led  to  enjoy  music,  art,  the  wonders  of  the  world  about  him, 
etc.  If  he  has  inventive  genius,  it  should  be  encouraged.  In 
the  beginning  he  takes  up  these  things  for  love  of  somebody ; 
later,  if  the  sublimation  is  successful,  he  loves  the  things 
themselves.  For  example,  the  true  student  loves  study,  in 
and  for  itself,  quite  regardless  of  whether  it  brings  him  a  living. 
Since  there  are  infinite  possibilities  for  sublimation,  the  child's 
native  endowment  should  be  able  to  reach  expression.  Psycho- 
analysis reveals  what  these  are.  It  helps  us  to  see  clearly 
what  sublimations  could  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  given 
case. 

And  qow  a  word  about  the  love  of  parents  for  children.  Is 
there  danger  of  giving  them  too  much?  We  cannot  deny  it. 
It  is  likely  to  happen  —  particularly  if  the  parents  are  dis- 
appointed in  each  other.  A  corresponding  response  on  his 
part  to  excessive  love  on  theirs  will  tend  to  keep  him  infantile 
in  dependence  upon  them.  He  may  become  unable  to  break 
these  cords  of  love  and  form  new  ties.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  a  repression  takes  place  during  adolescence,  and 
then  the  son  or  the  daughter  is  free  to  love  a  stranger.  Yet 
the  mother-image  or  the  father-image  remains  the  ideal  for  all 
subsequent  love.     Naturally  this  limits  the  selection  of  a  mate 
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and  explains  why  some  people  fail  to  marry.  They  never  meet 
anyone  who  approaches  their  ideal.  If  the  fixation  is  so  strong 
as  to  prevent  other  attachments  outside  the  home,  the  main 
purpose  of  existence  is  defeated.  The  perpetuation  of  the  race 
suffers.  The  model  husband  loves  his  wife  as  himself ;  and 
the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  also  a  gratification  of 
self-love.  This  is  perfectly  right  within  the  confines  of  com- 
mon sense.  When  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  put  in  jeopardy 
most  parents  will  sacrifice  their  own  happiness.  As  a  rule 
they  would  be  the  last  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  their  chil- 
dren. We  believe  that  the  strength  of  emotional  fixations  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated.  A  Freudian  education  aims  to 
destroy  their  power  and  diminish  the  number  of  lamentable 
tragedies,  for  it  is  a  tragedy  not  to  fulfil  one's  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  Divine  plan,  as  at  present  operative,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  eliminating  sex.  If  we  could  do  so,  it  would 
mean  race-suicide  on  a  colossal  scale ;  and  that  would  end 
human  history.  In  adapting  ourselves  to  conditions  the  sex- 
problem  meets  us  everywhere.  Let  us  welcome  every  aid  in 
solving  it.  We  are  now  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  an  entire 
school  of  physicians  who  maintain  that  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  self  must  include,  not  a  few  facts  about  sex, 
but  a  systematic  sex-education. 
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What  do  we  know  about  the  imagination  of  children? 
With  some  it  is  too  absorbing;  with  others  it  seems  almost 
lacking.  How  can  we  stimulate  or  curb  it?  Must  it  come 
to  an  untimely  end  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  or  by  some 
means  might  the  originality  and  creative  power  be  carried  on 
through  later  childhood  and  the  whole  of  life?  By  the  right 
stimulus  at  the  propitious  moment  could  we  prevent  people 
from  becoming  as  utterly  commonplace  as  most  of  us  are? 

These  are  questions  not  to  be  easily  answered.  We  have 
a  wealth  of  material,  for  every  child  is  a  potential  subject  for 
study,  while  some  are  so  wonderfully  original  that  it  is  a  pity 
more  parents  do  not  keep  a  record  of  the  imaginings  of  their 
children,  thereby  preserving  something  that  would  become  a 
treasure  to  themselves  besides  being  of  value  to  others. 

The  present  paper  is  a  small  contribution  to  this  subject. 
It  is  a  study  of  one  child's  imagination  with  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  stimuli  and  conditions 
in  her  case.  Although  she  would  not  be  called  a  highly  imag- 
inative child,  yet  in  certain  well-defined  periods  she  has  shown 
striking  and  original  powers  in  this  direction. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  nearly  all  the  stories  she  has  told, 
writing  them  down  while  she  related  them  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible afterwards.  Before  she  was  seven  she  had  no  idea  that 
I  was  recording  them  except  in  two  instances.  She  has  always 
been  sure  of  an  interested  and  admiring  listener  in  her  mother. 
Often  we  have  taken  turns  in  telling  stories,  but  usually  she 
has  said  she  could  not  think  of  anything;  her  inspirations 
came  when  they  would  and  could  not  be  called  upon  arbitrarily. 
After  her  sixth  birthday  she  may  have  imagined  to  herself  at 
times;  however,  since  appreciation  is  usually  welcome  to  an 
author  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  by  telling  me  a  story 
I  was  bound  to  tell  her  one,  the  probabilities  are  that  she  told 
me  everything  that  she  invented  in  story  form. 

This  child,  E,  is  the  eldest  of  four  children.  Both  her 
parents  are  scientists,  her  father  a  physiologist,  her  mother  a 
biologist.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was  a  historian  and 
writer  with  an  unusual  gift  for  expression;  three  of  his  chil- 
dren are  writers  by  profession,  two  being  poets  and  dramatists. 
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Her  health  has  always  been  vigorous.  Her  vocabularies^*^ 
from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  average  of  those  that  have  been  published,  which  would 
indicate  that  she  is  not  a  precocious  child.  She  seems  to  have 
a  logical  and  scientific  mind  for  she  inquires  to  the  bottom  of 
things.  Her  specialty  is  nature ;  from  babyhood  she  has  loved 
flowers  and  animals  and  birds. 

The  aim  of  her  parents  has  been  to  give  her  the  truth  as  to 
the  world  about  her  instead  of  fancies,  and  to  encourage  her 
to  find  out  things  for  herself  whenever  possible.  Over-stimu- 
lation has  been  guarded  against,  probably  at  times  too  much. 
There  has  been  little  attempt  to  teach  her  things  unless  she 
has  asked  about  them,  but  she  has  heard  much  of  the  best  of 
the  literature  suited  to  her  age. 

Imagination  in  Her  Play  with  Toys 

The  way  in  which  children  play  with  toys  differs  widely; 
some  plays  are  simple  imitations  of  their  own  or  other  people^s 
activities;  others  are  dramatic,  imaginative  adventures,  while 
between  these  extremes  there  are  all  gradations.  Most  of 
E's  play  would  come  about  midway  between  the  imitative  and 
highly  imaginative.  Only  twice  has  her  play  been  of  this 
latter  type ;  when  she  was  six  and  a  half  years  old  and  again 
at  eight  and  a  half.  In  general  she  has  cared  little  for  toys, 
almost  never  playing  with  dolls,  while  she  has  not  had  any 
particularly  cherished  object  about  which  many  children  weave 
fancies. 

Dramatization 

She  has  dramatized  very  little,  i.  e.,  pretended  herself  or 
her  playmates  were  animals  or  diflferent  people  and  acted 
accordingly.  The  more  important  instances  will  be  noted  in 
this  paper. 

Imagination  Unconnected  with  Play 
This  study  will  confine  itself  to  her  creative  imagination 
that  had  no  foundation  in  an  object  or  in  play — fancies  spun 
out  of  her  brain  alone.  The  main  aspects  of  her  environment, 
her  social  and  cultural  stimuli  and  her  activities  will  be 
touched  upon  in  the  description  of  the  periods  of  imagination 
and  the  intervals  between  them,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some 
of  the  factors  that  conditioned  her  creative  moods. 

1  Nice,  M.  M.  The  development  of  a  child's  vocabulary  in  relation 
to  environment.     1915.     Fed.  Sem.,  XXII,  35-64. 

2  Nice,  M.  M.  The  speech  development  of  a  child  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years.     1917.    Fed  Sem.,  XXIV,  204-243. 
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Her  environment  has  had  two  chief  features ;  she  has  spent 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  in  a  small  town  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  summers  in  the  country  in  Massachusetts.  She  has  been 
much  at  home,  never  having  gone  to  kindergarten,  nor  to 
school  until  she  was  seven,  therefore  her  cultural  stimuli  have 
been  known  and  controlled.  Her  chief  playmates  have  been 
her  younger  sisters  and  her  boy  cousins. 

Imaginations  Until  Three  Years  Old 

Until  she  was  three  years  and  five  months  old,  E  showed 
very  few  signs  of  imagination.  The  first  instance  was  dram- 
atization when  she  was  two  years  and  four  months  old;  she 
came  running  to  me  with  a  pillow,  saying :  "  A  great  big  lion 
is  comin'  in  wid  dis  pillow.  You  look  Hke  mice."  Her  grand- 
mother borrowed  my  watch ;  E  said,  "  A  mouse  borrowed 
your  c'ock;"  then  later,  "A  'gunk  (skunk)  borrowed  your 
watch."  "  A  'gunk  comin'  in  a  cawwiage  wid  G'amma," — 
this  time  it  was  herself. 

When  two  years  and  nine  months  old,  she  told  me,  "  Bad 
wats  (rats)  are  under  your  desk."  She  threw  beads  on  them 
and  then  nearly  burst  into  tears  when  the  waste  basket  at  the 
side  of  the  desk  was  carried  off.  "  A  wats  will  come  out !  '* 
Another  day  she  played  there  were  bears  there.     "  Bears  are 

takin'  dust  baths dat's  what  a  hens  are  p'ayin'  (playing) 

at.  Big  Bear  says  to  a  Little  Bear:  'Don't  'day  (stay)  in 
dere  anyhow.  Come  out  on  a  'dweet  (street).'  Little  Bear 
comes  hoppin'  out  on  a  chair." 

When  three  years  old  she  was  sitting  by  her  baby  sister 
and  told  me,  "  We're  p'aying  we're  two  little  boy  witches." 
Another  day  she  was  climbing  over  the  head  of  the  bed  and 
said :  "  Lions  will  help  me  up.  Dey  are  f  wiendly  lions.  Dey 
have  fwiendly  teeth.     Dey  have  cotton  on  deir  teeth." 

She  was  fond  of  singing  to  herself  at  this  time,  "  A  Widger 
is  a  Wadger."  Once  she  explained  this  statement  as  follows : 
"  A  Widger-Wadger  is  a  kind  of  goat  what  wears  a  pink 
dwess.  He  has  a  kind  of  wapper  on  when  he  goes  to  bed. 
Two  little  baby  ones  say :  *  Widger-Wadger,  we  go  on  a  walk. 
Well,  where  shall  we  go  ? '  And  a  mudder  takes  him  on  a 
walk,  and  a  fader.  And  when  he  goes  to  bed  he  has  some 
water,  because  he's  very  sick.  He  s'eeps  in  a  big  bed.  Widger- 
Wadger,  did  you  hurt  yourse'f  ?  " 

These  were  the  only  instances  of  imagination  she  showed 
except  in  play  with  toys  before  her  third  birthday. 
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First  Interval 
From  Three  Years  to  Three  Years  and  Five  Months.  Julyi 
19 1 3,  to  November,  191 3 
Except  for  a  little  dramatization — pretending  she  and  the 
baby  were  foxes,  frogs,  rabbits  or  skunks — E  seemed  to  be 
entirely  lacking  in  imagination  at  this  time.  From  September 
to  June  she  lived  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  a  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants.  Our  house  had  considerable  grounds  around  it 
with  good  trees  for  climbing,  one  of  E's  greatest  pleasures. 
She  saw  little  of  other  children  during  the  fall.  Her  only 
pets  were  hens.  She  did  not  have  much  cultural  stimulus  at 
this  time,  hearing  some  fairy  stories  and  poems  of  Blake. 

First  Period  of  Imagination 

THE  babies,  the  HANEATER  AND  STORIES 

From  Three  Years  and  Five  Months  to  Four  Years.    Novem- 
ber, 1913,  to  June,  IQ14 
The  Environment 

Until  the  middle  of  January  there  was  no  change  in  the 
social  stimulus;  at  that  time  I  started  a  Montessori  Nature 
Study  School  which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  May.  The 
main  benefit  E  received  from  the  school  was  the  social  train- 
ing through  being  with  other  children.  I  told  them  fairy  tales 
and  nature  stories,  and  rhymes  from  Mother  Goose  and  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  while  E  heard  many  stories  and  poems  besides. 
For  pets  she  had  in  the  winter  frogs,  turtles  and  rabbits,  and 
in  the  spring  snails,  crawfish,  toads,  tadpoles  and  horned  toads. 
Her  father's  bees  were  a  great  source  of  interest.  The  walks 
to  get  creatures  for  the  acquarium  and  to  find  new  flowers 
were  among  her  special  delights. 

THE  BABIES 

One  day  in  November  after  she  had  been  down  cellar,  she 
told  me  she  had  some  babies  down  there  and  had  been  playing 
with  them.  Next  morning  they  were  "  p'ayin'  wid  a  calf. 
Dey  love  calves."  "  Dey  are  p'ayin'  in  a  sandpile.  Dey  are 
girl  babies."  **  Dey  are  a'seep."  "  Dey  are  takin'  a  walk. 
Dey  are  big  babies.  Dey  are  nice  tame  babies.  Dey  like  to 
p'ay  wid  me  better  dan  D  (her  sister)  does." 

Another  day  she  said:  "Dey  go  to  'gool  (school).  Dey 
have  a  'gool  for  deyselves."  "  One  baby  named  B'ackie  is 
sick.     I  was  givin'  him  somepy  to  eat." 
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She  told  me  that  the  babies  and  she  lived  in  a  little  blue 
house.  She  cooked,  sewed,  swept,  washed  dishes,  cared  for 
the  babies,  and  so  forth.  "  I  cook  milk  and  I  'derilize  (steril- 
ize) milk."     "  I  buyed  my  babies  at  a  chocolate  'dore  (store)." 

For  two  weeks  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  babies;  they 
did  everything  she  did,  always  going  on  walks  with  her. 

December  17th,  she  announced :  **  One  of  my  babies  grew 
up  and  has  a  baby  of  his  own."  "  D  isn't  a  quick  baby  like 
mine."  Ten  days  later  most  of  her  babies  had  grown  up. 
"  Dey  ate  so  much  food,  dat  was  why."  Although  still  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name,  they  did  all  sorts  of  remarkable 
things,  from  laying  the  new  sidewalk  to  building  the  neigh- 
bor's house. 

Her  imagination  simply  ran  away  with  her  now.  Every- 
thing we  would  mention,  she  could  duplicate.  I  told  her  that 
sometime  she  could  have  a  little  dog.  "  I  have  a  dog  now," 
said  she.  The  gasolene  for  the  stove  gave  out,  and  she  came 
to  the  rescue  with :  "  You  can  have  some  of  my  gasoline, 
mudder.  It's  updairs.  I  can  cawwy  it  down;  it  isn't  very 
heavy."  And  finally :  "  I  have  a  labwatory.  Would  you  like 
to  teach  in  it,  fader  ?  " 

It  certainly  was  a  great  change  in  two  months  from  no  indi- 
cations of  imagination  to  an  imagination  so  absorbing  that  we 
began  to  wonder  how  we  could  curb  it.  The  babies  had  flou- 
rished for  a  month  and  a  half  and  imaginary  possessions  for 
the  next  two  weeks;  then  the  little  school  began  and  so  filled 
her  mind  with  real  things  and  the  companionship  of  children 
that  she  quickly  forgot  both  babies  and  imaginary  possessions. 

The  babies  were  evidently  a  kind  of  "  imaginary  com- 
panion "  such  as  many  children  invent. 

THE   HANEATER 

The  Haneater  was  invented  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
babies  and  lasted  longer.  On  November  25th,  she  told  me 
about  a  kind  of  a  pet  she  had,  called  a  "  Haneater." 

"  It  eats  hands  what  are  broken  ofif  of  killed  people.  It  eats 
eggs  and  salmon  on  bread,  like  people.  It  f'ies  (flies)  awound 
and  f'ies  awound.  It  s'eeps  in  a  hen  house.  It  eats  paws  of 
hens  —  dat  dead  hen  in  a  woad.     I  can  pat  it  and  pat  it." 

It  seemed  to  be  like  a  large  rooster,  white  with  some  black 
and  red  on  it.  It  laid  monstrous  big  eggs.  E  had  to  put  food 
way  down  its  throat.     "  He  pushes  it  in  wiz  his  foot." 

The  starting  point  of  her  fancy  may  have  been  the  sight  of 
some  hen's  feet  in  a  neighbor's  yard. 
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She  told  us  a  great  deal  about  the  Haneater  from  now  on. 
He  went  on  walks  with  her.  It  was  dangerous  to  pat  him  on 
the  head  for  he  "  might  eat  your  hand,"  but  it  was  safe  to  pat 
him  on  the  back,  the  wings  or  the  legs ;  her  babies  did.  There 
were  a  father,  mother  and  several  baby  Haneaters. 

"A  Haneater  is  my  best  pet.     I  feeded  my  Haneater." 

"A  Haneater  is  goin'  to  hang  up  his  'dockin*  (stocking). 
He  has  wed  'dockins."  Santa  Claus  gave  him  a  dog  and  a  toy 
Haneater  with  which  he  played  —  all  imaginary. 

We  heard  of  him  often  all  through  January. 

"A  lion  and  a  Haneater 

Jumped  over  a  high  fence, 
And  den  dey  looked  awound 

To  eat  some  grass." 

"  Dey  eat  grass  and  worms ;  dey  are  very  fond  of  worms." 

"A  Haneater  hasn't  any  'dockins ;  dey  got  all  tored  to 
pieces.  He  has  some  lellow  (yellow)  'dockins  but  he  hasn't 
any  shoes.    Dey  are  made  of  paint." 

After  a  dusty  windy  walk  she  told  us : 

"  A  Haneater  likes  a  wind  and  a  dust.  He  just  lumps 
awound  in  it.  Dust  doesn't  hurt  his  eyes;  his  eyes  are  diflF- 
wunt.  Dey  are  wough  (rough)  like  'dones  (stones).  His 
feaders  (feathers)  don't  come  out  very  much.  Sometimes 
when  he  f'ies,  dey  come  out.  He  'gwatches  (scratches)  his- 
self  to  make  dem  'day  (stay)  in." 

We  heard  very  little  of  the  Haneater  after  the  school  began, 
but  one  evening  in  April  she  told  me  about  him  as  follows : 

"  He's  very  fierce  now.  He  fights  a  Maxwells  (neighbors) 
and  pecks  'em,  so  dey  hop  into  deir  house.  He  tries  to  kill 
people.  He  doesn't  peck  me,  but  he  pecks  Guy  (a  playmate)  ; 
he  sinks  it's  a  joke  to  peck  Guy  but  Guy  doesn't  sink  it's  a 
joke;  he  wuns  away.  I  carry  him  in  a  box  so  he  can't  peck 
people.     Sometimes  he  f'ies  up  in  a  c'ouds." 

"  A  mudder  can't  leave  her  babies.  A  mudder  Haneater 
and  baby  Haneaters  are  gentle.     Dey  don't  peck  people." 

Again  she  said  nothing  of  the  Haneater  until  June  23rd, 
when  she  told  me:  *T  know  a  'dory  (story)  about  a  Han- 
eater. A  fader  Haneater  laid  back  his  head  and  sat  on  a  eggs. 
He  hatched  out  baby  Haneaters  and  dey  were  very  good  about 
catchin'  bugs  for  deyselves.  A  fader  Haneater  wasn't  very 
good  about  catchin'  bugs  for  dem,  A  mudder  Haneater  sought 
she  would  hatch  some  baby  Haneaters.  She  said :  *  I  will 
hatch  two  mudder  ones  and  one  baby  I  will  leave  in  a  Qgg. 
It's  a  wotten  one  and  I  will  just  leave  it." 

"  Mudder,  why  do  you  call  them  Haneaters  ?  " 
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"  You  named  them  that  yourself  "  said  I.  "  Why  did  you 
call  them  that  ?"     *'  P'raps  I  sought  it  was  a  pretty  name." 

On  August  11th  was  the  last  time  she  volunteered  anything 
about  the  Haneater.  "  He  came  out  of  a  hen  house  and  few 
over  a  train  tracks  and  settled  on  a  train  and  rode  somewhere. 
He  built  a  nest  in  a  tree.  He  gets  cats  for  his  babies.  Some- 
times he  gets  crows.  He  few  way  up  in  a  'gy  (sky)  awound 
and  awound.  He  wescued  old  horses  so  dey  would  never 
die.  He  gives  'em  lots  of  food.  Some  people  get  little  when 
dey  eat  much  food.  A  horse  got  some  wings  made  for  him 
and  went  f  yin'  all  over  a  world.  *  Who  made  dese  wings  ? ' 
said  a  horse.     *  Me,'  said  a  Haneater." 

After  this  when  we  inquired  about  the  Haneater  he  and 
his  family  appeared  to  be  scattered  over  Europe  viewing  the 
war.  Father  Haneater  fought  lions,  sometimes  with  guns  and 
sometimes  without.  One  day  in  answer  to  a  question  about 
him  she  settled  the  matter  once  for  all  by  announcing,  "  I  just 
dreamed  about  a  Haneater." 

The  Haneater  is  the  most  unique  of  E's  creations  at  this 
age;  she  invented  a  character  of  force  and  originality,  and 
always  was  consistent  in  her  descriptions,  although  months 
elapsed  between  her  different  tales.  I  read  her  these  stories 
of  the  Haneater  when  she  was  seven  years  old ;  she  appeared 
to  disapprove  of  his  character  and  remarked,  "  I  wouldn't 
like  him."  However,  when  eight  and  a  half  she  was  much 
amused  over  him. 

HER   STORIES 

The  stories  began  a  month  later  than  the  Babies  and  the 
Haneater,  and  instead  of  being  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
school  they  gradually  increased,  but  reached  their  zenith  in 
May  and  June,^just  after  the  close  of  the  school,  after  which 
there  was  a  rapid  decline  as  soon  as  we  went  east. 

E  told  her  first  story  except  those  connected  with  the  Han- 
eater on  December  7th.  "  Lions  went  out  to  walk.  Dey  got 
lost.  I  drove  'em  back  wiz  my  'driped  (striped)  suit  on." 
This  imaginary  suit  was  "  lellow,  brown  and  b'ack.  It  has  a 
mitten  to  it ;  one  mitten  is  lellow  and  one  is  b'ack." 

On  December  28th  she  told  several  stories  that  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  book  of  Aesop's  fables  she  received  for 
Christmas ;  at  least  the  characters  of  the  stories  may  have  been 
so  suggested,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  plagiarizing  of  plot. 

"  A  lion  and  a  hen  looked  at  eachoder  and  dat  was  fun. 
Dey  made  friends  and  ate  corn  afore  a  English  'barrows 
(sparrows)  ate  it. 
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"  A  lion  and  a  fox  were  eatin'  corn.  Dey  saw  a  hen  and  dey 
womped  away  from  dat  hen  and  ate  deir  own  corn.  Dey  were 
afwaid  of  dat  hen." 

She  told  stories  from  now  on,  perhaps  one  or  two  a  week, 
her  interest  gradually  increasing  until  in  May  and  June  the 
story-telling  reached  a  climax  of  several  a  day.  On  examina- 
tion they  show  two  sources :  stories  told  her  and  her  own 
experiences.  Most  of  them  can  be  placed  in  one  class  or  the 
other  according  to  their  chief  source. 

The  earlier  stories  especially  are  based  on  her  own  experi- 
ences ;  animals  are  the  actors  instead  of  herself.  For  instance, 
after  we  had  got  some  frog's  eggs  for  the  aquarium,  she  told 
this : 

"  A  dragon  and  a  mouse  went  on  a  walk  and  found  a  toad 
and  a  frog.     Dey  laid  eggs  and  den  p'ayed  wid  'em." 

Another  story,  told  in  March,  was  based  on  her  interest  in 
the  bees. 

"  A  fox  found  a  bee-hive  and  took  it  home  to  his  mudder. 
Her  looked  in  it  and  found  all  a  bees  dead.  No,  dere  was  one 
bee  in  it  and  he  made  so  much  honey.  Den  dey  got  six  bee- 
hives and  had  so  much  honey  dey  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Den,  a  bees  were  killed." 

"What  killed  them?"  I  asked. 

"  A  lion,  I  sink,  killed  um.  Den  a  soldier  came  and  killed 
dat  lion." 

Frogs  and  toads,  crawfish  and  tadpoles,  rabbits,  mice  and 
bees  are  the  main  characters  in  these  stories.  Going  on  walks 
is  the  chief  theme,  the  adventure  being  either  seeing  some 
animals  or  catching  something  and  bringing  it  home.  Despite 
her  great  interest  in  flowers  at  this  time,  they  are  never  men- 
tioned in  her  stories.  Mothers  and  babies  are  of  much  impor- 
tance. At  times  these  stories  were  very  long  and  rambling, 
and  occasionally  it  was  a  little  girl  who  went  on  a  walk  and 
discovered  the  animals. 

The  other  kind  of  tale  was  based  on  those  she  heard.  In 
June  she  told  two  stories  on  succeeding  days  that  well  illus- 
trated her  method.  Her  sources  were  evidently  the  Indian 
legend,  *'  How  the  Chipmunk  Got  His  Stripes,"  in  which  some 
animals  wanted  it  night  all  the  time  and  some  wanted  it  day. 
Field's  **  Gingham  Dog  and  Calico  Cat,"  and  a  large  colored 
picture  of  a  pig  cooking  supper  for  a  cat  and  dog. 

"  Once  a  cat  wanted  it  night  and  a  dog  wanted  it  day.  A 
cat  wanted  it  night  every  time  and  a  dog  wanted  it  day  every 
time.  Dey  quarrelled  because  dey  didn't  have  dinner  on  time. 
A  cat  wanted  to  catch  all  a  mice  and  give  'em  to  her  kittens. 
One  was  lellow,  and  one  was  b'ack  and  grey  and  all  colors. 
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Cat  quarrelled,  den  a  dog  made  supper  earlier  and  earlier. 
Cat  had  supper  so  early  till  it  got  to  be  very  early  supper  as 
could  be.  It  got  to  be  a  very  nice  supper  when  dey  had  choco- 
late all  a  time.  Dat  person  was  busy  holdin'  a  'dripe  (stripe) 
in  a  fire.     One  fire  burned  out." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  story,  poem  and  picture  are  respon- 
sible for  every  feature  of  her  story  except  the  idea  of  having 
supper  early  and  catching  mice  for  the  gaily  colored  kittens. 

The  next  day's  story  began  thus : 

"  Once  a  dog  and  cat  grumbled  which  was  day  and  which 
was  night.  A  dog  said  'twas  day  and  a  cat  said  'twas  night. 
A  cat  'gratched  a  dog  on  his  back  and  made  a  mark.  Den 
dey  jumped  on  deirjoder's  (eachother's)  backs."  Later  the 
dog  made  a  feast  in  his  house  with  bran  for  hens,  meat  and 
bones  for  dogs,  milk  for  the  cat,  and  so  forth. 

In  this  story  the  significance  of  the  day  and  night  quarrel  is 
lost,  but  she  has  inserted  the  scratching  of  the  mark  on  the 
animal's  back. 

Other  stories  were  based  on  the  robbers  in  the  "  Musicians 
of  Bremen,"  on  "  The  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red 
Hen,"  on  a  dragon  story  from  the  "  Altenheldenbuch,"  and 
on  Beatrix  Potter's  "  Mrs.  Tittlemouse." 

The  story  enthusiasm  reached  its  height  in  late  May  and 
early  June.  We  left  Oklahoma  the  last  of  June ;  in  Massachu- 
setts she  stopped  telling  stories  almost  entirely.  She  told  only 
four  or  five  in  July  and  August ;  one  about  a  fox  and  cricket, 
and  one  about  lions,  tigers  and  angels,  perhaps  suggested  by 
Blake's  "  The  Sun  Descending  in  the  West "  ending  with : 
"A  mouse  came  'gweakin'  (squeaking)  out  from  under  a 
board.  '  Sank  '  ou,'  said  a  cat.  '  I'd  like  to  eat  you  up.'  So 
he  caught  dat  mouse  and  ate  it."  "  Once  a  dragon  came  and 
didn't  eat  up  a  hens.  He  found  some  bread  and  he  gave  dat 
to  a  people.     He  got  so  friendly.     Somebody  got  him  tame." 

There  is  little  originality  about  these  stories  since  both  plots 
and  characters  are  taken  from  real  life  or  stories  told  her  and 
simply  combined  in  new  relationships.  There  is  much  absurd- 
ity in  some  of  her  stories  as  with  most  child  inventions ;  the 
incongruity  of  having  a  lion  and  a  hen  make  friends  and  eat 
corn,  and  a  dragon  and  a  mouse  go  on  a  walk  together,  show 
lack  of  experience  instead  of  a  sense  of  humor.  She  appar- 
ently mentioned  any  animal  that  popped  into  her  head  regard- 
less of  grotesqueness  and  told  her  stories  as  exciting  adven- 
tures rather  than  anything  amusing.  When  she  was  six  I 
told  her  some  of  these  tales  and  she  laughed  and  laughed  over 
them. 
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She  has  never  since  then  taken  up  this  same  kind  of  miscel- 
laneous story-telling  to  any  extent,  though  occasionally  there 
have  been  solitary  examples. 

Second  Interval 

From  Four  Years  to  Four   Years  and  Ten  Months.     July, 

1Q14,  to  April,  19 1 5 

This  long  unimaginative  period  comprised  two  months  in 
Massachusetts  and  eight  in  Oklahoma.  The  summer  was  full 
of  social  stimulus  with  cousins,  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles.  There  were  no  end  of  interesting  things  to  do — 
riding  in  the  automobile,  wading  in  the  brook,  walking  in  the 
woods  and  exploring  the  rocks.  Life  in  Oklahoma  is  very 
tame  to  the  children  in  comparison  to  their  summers.  The 
first  five  months  in  Oklahoma  were  characterized  by  a  general 
lack  of  social  and  cultural  stimuli.  D  was  two  years  old  and  a 
good  playmate  for  E,  but  they  saw  no  other  children  except 
two  small  boys  once  a  week.  They  had  two  rabbits  for  pets 
all  the  year.  I  told  no  stories  but  read  some  "  Hiawatha." 
In  December  she  heard  a  great  deal  of  Mother  Goose  and 
other  rhymes  which  D  demanded  incessantly. 

From  January  21st  to  April  7th  her  social  and  cultural 
stimuli  were  considerably  greater  for  the  Montessori  Nature 
Study  School  met  at  her  home.  The  children  heard  a  fairy 
story  every  day  and  rhymes,  mostly  from  Mother  Goose.  In 
April  E  was  given  Kipling's  "  Jungle  Book  "  and  asked  for 
"  Riki-tiki-tavi  "  over  and  over  again. 

She  told  a  short  story  in  December  about  a  farmer  and  his 
hens,  and  three  in  February,  one  about  a  fish  laying  eggs  on 
her  pet  rabbit's  head,  one  about  a  wren  and  a  chickadee  and 
the  last  about  a  robin  and  chickens. 

Second  Period  of  Imagination 

LARVEE   and   BOW-WOW 

Froin  Four   Years   and   Ten   Months   to   Five  Years.     May 

and  June,  ipi§ 
The  Environment 

The  environment  during  this  period  of  intense  imagination 
was  the  same  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval,  except 
that  the  school  had  ended  a  month  before.  She  was  outdoors 
a  great  deal  playing  with  the  rabbits  and  baby  chickens. 
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LARVEE    AND    BOW-WOW 

About  May  1st  I  made  up  some  stories  about  the  adventures 
of  a  certain  "  Ducky-Daddies,"  in  one  of  which  a  fox  was 
driven  away  by  a  friendly  dog  that  E  named  "  Bow-wow." 
She  kept  begging  for  stories  of  Ducky-Daddies,  but  soon  took 
up  the  matter  herself.  The  animals  started  as  imaginary  and 
later  their  names  were  attached  to  small  wooden  toys.  One, 
however,  was  a  toy  first,  a  little  lamb  she  named  Larvee,  for 
what  reason  we  never  knew.  She  played  with  the  animals 
to  some  extent,  but  most  of  their  doings  were  merely  stories 
told  when  she  was  not  handling  the  toys. 

Her  first  story,  told  May  6th,  was  closely  based  on  mine : 
Bow-wow  and  all  the  ducks  and  geese  were  driving  a  donkey 
and  were  driving  a  horse.  She  soon  evolved  original  char- 
acters for  Bow-wow  and  Larvee. 

The  following  are  a  very  few  of  the  things  she  told  of  them : 

"  What  did  Bow-wow  spend  his  whole  day  doin'  ?  Just 
takin'  rests.  Larvee  does  that,  too,  and  the  horse.  They 
go  out  at  night." 

"  When  it  comes  suddenly  light,  they  go  rushin'  to  take  their 
naps.  They  hunt  all  sorts  of  animals,  foxes  and  wolves,  and 
wolves  and  foxes.     They  got  their  tummies  all  full  of  foxes." 

"  First  they  started  on  the  tiger  and  ate  it.  When  they  got 
all  the  tiger's  legs  bitten  off,  then  they  ate  the  tiger  up,  and  up 
and  up.  Then  they  went  back  to  the  lion.  Bow-wow  heard 
the  lion  roar  and  Larvee  ate  him  up." 

She  told  stories  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  Bow-wow  and 
Larvee  almost  constantly  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
June.  Her  thoughts  seemed  wholly  taken  up  with  these  imag- 
inary creatures  and  once  again  we  thought  her  too  absorbed  in 
her  fancies,  much  as  she  had  been  at  the  age  of  three  and  a 
half  in  her  imaginary  possessions.  On  the  trip  to  Massachu- 
setts, June  8th,  9th  and  10th,  all  her  conversation  was  of  Bow- 
wow and  Larvee.  They  were  supposed  to  be  dashing  along 
beside  us  on  a  train  of  their  own  carrying  the  ducks  and  hens 
with  them.  They  killed  eagles,  had  E  sew  their  wings  on  and 
then  flew  fifty  miles  at  a  time. 

"  Larvee  splashed  in  the  water  and  his  wings  flashed  like 
lightnin'.  He  loves  to  go  in  the  water.  He's  just  a  little 
curly  lamb." 

"  Bow-wow  goes  to  all  the  worlds  he  knows ;  finds  whether 
they  are  safe  or  not."  "  The  more  Bow-wow  fights,  the 
stronger  he  gets."  "  He  can  just  bark  as  loud  as  thunder." 
"  Bow-wow  thinks  he'll  live  forever,  but  it's  really  Larvee 
who  will." 

This  summer,  just  as  the  year  before,  her  imagination  be- 
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came  less  and  less  absorbing;  Larvee  and  Bow-wow  were 
relegated  to  the  background  as  her  life  became  full  of  more 
interesting  realities.  She  told  only  six  more  stories  in  the  next 
three  months,  their  dates  being  June  14th,  20th,  21st  and 
26th,  and  July  5th  and  6th.  One  was  an  account  of  some 
enormous  collapsible  toads  that  Bow-wow  had  "great  times 
pushing  down  into  a  hole  with  his  paw,"  while  the  theme  of 
four  of  the  others  was  magic  transformations,  apparently  sug- 
gested by  "  Puss-in-Boots,"  which  she  had  just  heard  for  the 
first  time. 

"  All  of  Bow-wow's  and  Larvee's  time  is  taken  up  of 
killing." 

Bow-wow  let  his  children  wear  just  the  kind  of  colored 
socks  they  wanted  and  in  various  ways  his  practise  was  dif- 
ferent from  mine. 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  these  animals  until  the  middle  of 
September  when  we  were  traveling  west;  then  the  subject  was 
suggested  by  seeing  some  pictures  I  had  drawn  of  them  on  our 
journey  east.  E  wanted  me  to  illustrate  their  adventures  and 
when  I  asked  what  I  should  draw,  she  invented  the  following: 

"  Bow-wow  and  Larvee  were  swimming  and  a  frog  got  a 
match  and  scratched  it  by  mistake  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  set 
the  pool  on  fire.     Bow-wow  and  Larvee  just  rushed  away !  " 

The  origin  of  this  cycle  of  imagination  is  known ;  the  Ducky- 
Daddies  stories.  She  chose  one  character,  the  least  important 
in  my  story,  and  adding  to  it  a  toy,  made  two  great  heroes  of 
valor.  The  adventure  element  seems  to  be  uppermost  in 
these  inventions,  for  we  hear  mostly  of  hunting  and  fighting 
and  remarkable  exploits  of  speed  and  skill.  I  never  could 
detect  much  difference  in  character  between  Bow-wow  and 
Larvee,  although  in  general  Bow-wow  seemed  to  be  the  leader ; 
yet  in  the  stories  told  during  the  third  period  of  imagination, 
Bow-wow  is  almost  forgotten  and  Larvee  comes  to  the  fore, 
although  mainly  in  the  character  of  an  ancestor. 

Third  Interval 

Five  Years  to  Five  Years  and  Four  Months.     July,  191 3,  ^0 
November,  1Q15 

This  four  months'  interval  between  imaginative  periods  com- 
prised two  months  in  Massachusetts  and  two  in  Oklahoma. 
The  stay  in  Massachusetts  was  full  of  social  stimulus,  besides 
the  delight  of  outdoor  life  in  the  woods.  E  heard  Browning's 
"  Pied  Piper  "  over  and  over  ^gain,  "  Hiawatha  "  often,  and 
various  fairy  stories.     In  Oklahoma  she  had  a  five-year-old 
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neighbor  girl  for  a  playmate  beside  D,  who  was  now  three. 
Her  chief  cultural  stimulus  was  KipHng's  "  Jungle  Books/' 
which  she  demanded  over  and  over  again. 

Third  Period  of  Imagination 

HOUSEKINS    AND    LARVEE'S    BABIES 

From  Five  Years  and  Four  Months  to  Five  Years  and  Seven 

Months.     November,  191 5,  through  January,  ipi6 
The  Environment 

The  environment  was  not  different  in  any  way  from  that  of 
the  preceding  two  months  except  for  the  cultural  stimulus  and 
the  excitement  of  Christmas  with  its  consequent  new  posses- 
sions. Doubting  the  wisdom  of  a  constant  diet  of  "  Jungle 
Books,"  I  introduced  Curtin's  "  Hero-Tales  of  Ireland,"  which 
E  liked  for  a  change,  but  she  soon  wished  to  return  to  the 
"Jungle  Books."  She  also  heard  "  Hiawatha,"  miscellaneous 
poetry,  Boyd  Smith's  "  Story  of  Noah's  Ark "  and  Lady 
Gregory's  "  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne."  She  apparently  pon- 
dered over  what  she  had  heard,  for  she  asked  questions  con- 
stantly about  the  various  books.  Due  to  her  insistent  demands 
I  made  up  many  stories  of  the  Ducky-Daddies  series. 

She  was  rather  difficult  to  manage  just  before  and  at  times 
during  this  imaginative  period,  probably  because  she  did  not 
have  enough  worthwhile  occupation  for  her  surplus  energy. 

On  October  27th  D  began  to  tell  us  of  the  animals  she  had 
and  in  the  next  five  days  her  possessions  included  a  puppy,  a 
big  dog,  a  horse,  bunnies,  a  cow,  chickens,  white  mice  and  an 
automobile.  This  started  E  on  November  2nd  to  telling  us 
that  she  had  lions  and  tigers.  She  let  them  out  of  their  yard 
and  they  ran  around  and  got  their  food  which  was  chickens. 
"  Chickens  what  have  had  roup  " —  a  sad  experience  in  our 
own  hen  establishment.  "  I  kill  them  and  leave  them  lying 
around."  She  also  fed  them  cats  that  happened  to  come  around. 
(Her  enmity  towards  cats  which  is  evident  in  many  of  her 
stories  is  due  to  her  great  love  of  birds.)  Although  D  con- 
tinued to  tell  us  of  her  imaginary  animals,  E  never  mentioned 
hers  again. 

On  November  12th  she  told  a  tale  of  Bow-wow,  Larvee, 
Ducky-Daddies,  our  whole  family,  a  lion  and  some  snails  who 
crossed  the  ocean  to  an  island.  The  next  day  she  dictated  to 
me  a  long  narrative,  the  first  time  she  knew  of  my  copying ;  it 
was  a  rather  incoherent  tale  of  various  animals  and  her  baby 
sister  with  a  great  deal  of  verse  interspersed.  This  happened 
by  a  chance  diversion  from  a  defiant  mood.  Two  days  later 
she  dictated  some  more  verse — most  of  it  nonsense — based  on 
Blake  and  "  The  Jungle  Books." 
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THE   HOUSEKINS 

On  November  28th  began  the  most  important  imaginations 
of  this  period — the  accounts  of  the  Housekins.  They  started 
as  horrid  Httle  creatures  that  ate  our  food  and  pinched  people. 
The  next  day  their  characters  seemed  to  have  changed;  she 
drew  a  picture  of  a  Housekin — it  was  something  hke  a  brownie 
with  a  pointed  head — and  told  me  the  following: 

"  They  just  live  in  houses.  The  only  thing  they  help  about 
is  telephoning.  If  you  make  a  mistake  they  run  and  telephone. 
They're  great  climbers.  They're  good;  they  do  some  damage 
and  do  some  good.  The  mother  Housekin  stays  at  home  in 
the  trees.  They  eat  up  the  not  good  food  in  our  house  and 
give  better  food;  that's  how  they  do  their  living.  They  have 
very  sharp  nails.  The  Tree  Housekins  live  in  dead  branches. 
Sometimes  they  steal  away  the  English  sparrows'  nests.  They 
eat  the  nests  all  up  with  the  eggs  or  babies  in  it." 

The  Tree  Housekins  are  the  ones  that  pinch.  They  catch 
cats  and  swing  them  down.     They  give  toys  to  children. 

"  The  Tree  Housekins  curl  up  and  wind  around.  Their 
shape  is  like  a  snake.  The  babies  are  like  Jittle  tiny  snakes. 
They  have  eggs  like  snakes.  They  have  twenty-four  little 
eggs  or  only  one  tgg.  The  babies  puff  out  fire  when  they  see 
something  and  kill  the  young  males  of  the  English  sparrows  or 
the  fathers  and  mothers." 

From  December  1st  to  9th  I  read  to  her  every  day  from 
"  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne."  She  was  intensely  interested 
and  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions ;  it  seemed  to  fill  her  mind 
as  Bow-wow  and  Larvee  had  done  six  months  before.  She 
invented  nothing  during  these  nine  days.  Thinking  "  Cuchu- 
lain "  a  little  taxing  for  her,  perhaps  because  too  difficult,  I 
stopped  reading  it.  In  two  days  her  creative  imagination  was 
in  full  force  again. 

On  December  11th  she  told  me  that  Housekins  taught  babies 
not  to  cry.  They  taught  her  baby  sister  not  to  have  stomach 
aches;  they  would  creep  in  and  put  a  block  on  her  head  and 
put  spells  on  it  and  afterwards  in  the  night  they  would  take  it 
away. 

Later  in  the  day  I  asked  her  about  the  Housekins  and  she 
gave  me  a  long  account.  There  are  Clock  Housekins  that 
make  themselves  as  small  as  insects  and  come  into  houses  and 
look  at  the  clocks  and  tell  the  animals  the  time.  "  Why  do 
the  animals  want  to  know  the  time  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Then  they 
hurry."  (She  herself  could  not  tell  time.)  These  Clock 
Housekins  have  stings  in  their  tails.  They  step  on  cockroaches 
and  kill  them  and  eat  them.  This  is  how  they  earn  their 
living ;  people  pay  them  a  penny  a  day.     "  What  do  they  buy  ?  " 
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I  asked.  "  Oh,  little  clothes  for  themselves  from  mice." 
(This  might  have  been  suggested  by  Potter's  "  Tailor  of 
Gloucester,"  although  she  had  not  heard  it  for  many  months.) 
They  catch  mice  babies  and  train  Some  of  them  to  work  for 
themselves  and  some  for  mice. 

December  13th  she  told  a  good  deal  about  Glockkins.  They 
are  round,  larger  than  clocks,  with  four  tails — two  short  and 
two  long — that  help  them  in  swimming  and  climbing.  They 
have  no  legs  but  just  roll  along.  They  have  stings  on  their 
sides  and  around  their  tails.  They  live  in  shells  that  are  too 
large  for  them  until  they  grow  up  to  them.  They  tie  their  four 
tails  together  to  protect  themselves  from  enemies  when  they 
go  to  sleep.  Their  enemies  are  lions  and  sometimes  snakes 
try  to  wind  around  them  but  they  get  stung.  They  let  toads 
come  into  their  shells.  (E  is  very  fond  of  toads.)  They 
have  jewels  in  their  tails  and  give  them  to  people  and  children. 
This  is  magic.  Sometimes  they  pretend  they  are  dead  so  chil- 
dren can  get  their  jewels  and  then  their  tails  grow  out  again. 

The  next  three  days  she  told  exciting  stories  about  House- 
kins  and  illustrated  them. 

For  ten  days — just  before  and  including  Christmas — she 
told  nothing  of  Housekins,  yet  she  told  two  Larvee  stories  and 
dramatized — playing  she  was  a  mother  toad  with  one  thousand 
babies.  On  December  26th  I  asked  about  the  Housekins  and 
she  said  that  young  Housekins  start  out  as  eagles.  The  par- 
ents take  stones,  make  them  into  the  shape  of  eggs,  hollow  them 
out  and  put  in  wet  cotton,  fixing  a  little  window  over  them  of 
egg  shell  from  a  bird's  broken  egg.  They  have  to  wet  the  cot- 
ton every  day,  for  dry  cotton  would  hatch  out  a  bad  Housekin 
that  would  bother  people.  These  eggs  are  left  on  the  ground 
by  trees.  If  animals  eat  them,  they  burst  the  animal  in  two. 
The  little  eagles  look  out  of  their  windows  and  see  whether  the 
animals  are  bad. 

December  30th  was  the  last  time  she  mentioned  Housekins ; 
she  told  a  good  deal  about  them,  one  item  being  that  Clockins 
mend  clothes  for  people.  She  invented  a  new  kind — Horse- 
kins — that  have  heads  like  Housekins,  feet  like  horses  and 
wings  like  eagles. 

When  I  asked  her  fourteen  months  later  whether  she  re- 
membered about  the  Housekins,  she  had  no  recollection  of 
them. 

The  Housekins  are  the  most  original  of  any  of  this  child's 
inventions  about  which  she  gave  a  series  of  accounts ;  other 
creatures  may  have  been  even  more  astonishing  but  they  were 
isolated  fancies  and  quickly  forgotten.  Their  habits  and  char- 
acters are  unusual,  but  it  is  especially  in  their  structure  that 
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they  are  unique  and  have  no  prototypes  in  nature.  They  are 
the  first  example  of  what  might  be  called  "  life  histories,"  i.  e., 
descriptions  of  habits  with  practically  no  attempt  at  adventures. 
Although  she  originally  had  these  creatures  bad,  she  changed 
them  into  nice  little  household  helps,  having  them  assist  by 
telephoning,  by  supplying  choice  food,  killing  cockroaches, 
mending  for  people,  charming  away  babies'  stomachaches  and 
giving  toys  and  jewels  to  children.  Her  natural  history  bent 
is  evident  through  the  Treekin's  dislike  of  the  enemies  of  song 
birds — cats,  snakes  and  English  sparrows,  by  her  elaborate 
description  of  the  appearance  of  Clockkins  and  her  ingenious 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  Housekins.  She  must 
have  visualized  these  creatures  clearly  to  herself  to  have  been 
so  consistent  in  her  descriptions  of  them  from  day  to  day. 

larvee's  babies 

The  first  week  in  January  she  told  stories  nearly  every  day 
and  dramatized  "  Jungle  Book  "  incidents.  On  January  4th 
she  was  drawing  pictures  and  invented  the  **  Dancing  Gon- 
gins  " — creatures  with  large  bodies,  tiny  heads  on  long  necks, 
waving  arms  and  sizeable  feet.  The  egg  had  a  head  and 
neck  peeping  out.  "  When  they  lay  their  eggs  they  sprout 
out  like  an  ant  and  when  they're  bigger,  they're  caterpillars, 
then  grasshoppers.  Then  they  sprout  into  a  kind  of  box  and 
then  they  turn  into  Dancing  Gongins.  They  have  the  best 
time  in  the  snow.  They  always  have  snow  where  they  live  by 
Santa  Claus. 

And  they  dance  and  they  prance, 
And  they  dance  and  they  prance. 

All  the  day  long  and  they  have  a  great  chance. 

They  dance  in  the  snow  and  they  dance  every  place." 

The  next  day  she  told  me  how  wonderful  Larvee's  babies 
were;  they  could  leap  up  to  the  sky  with  the  world  on  their 
backs ;  they  would  carry  her  up  to  the  moon  so  she  could  catch 
it  and  bring  it  back  to  earth.  (Apparently  she  considered  it 
about  a  foot  in  diameter)  The  babies  started  out  as  specks 
of  dust,  then  they  grew  to  the  size  and  shape  of  electric  light 
switches,  and  they  dance  and  prance  and  leap  a  hundred  miles 
at  one  small  jump.  They  also  turn  on  the  lights  if  they  are 
out  of  order.  Then  they  turn  into  beds,  duck-ducks  and 
various  other  things.  Duck-ducks  are  a  kind  of  animal  that 
turn  into  eagles  and  carry  ofif  kings. 

January  7th,  she  was  feeling  rather  rampageous  when  going 
to  bed,  so  to  divert  her  I  inquired  about  Larvee's  babies.  She 
said  they  change  into  little  birds  and  cats  eat  them  up  and  that 
kills  them  and  kills  the  cats,  too.     However,  they  "  are  bom 
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again  into  other  families  as  specks  of  dust."  This  is  the  only 
way  cats  can  be  killed ;  they  kill  hundreds  of  cats. 

The  next  day  she  told  me  of  some  paper  rabbits  that  Larvee 
made  for  her,  one  of  whom  ran  a  thousand  miles  in  a  minute 
and  shot  English  sparrows  and  knocked  their  nests  down. 

From  now  on  the  manifestations  of  imagination  became 
fewer  and  fewer.  She  improvised  songs  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, one  of  them  beginning 

"  Larvee  was  dancing  one  day 
As  a  dragon  came  along." 

She  told  only  a  few  isolated  stories,  one  about  lions  on  Jan- 
uary 21st,  another  about  bunnies  on  February  3rd  and  on 
March  6th,  "  Mole-flies,"  something  she  made  out  of  plasticine 
that  looked  much  like  a  tadpole.  "  They  have  fish's  tails 
and  bird's  feet.  They  eat  turtles  that  have  died  and  poisonous 
snakes.  The  mole-flies  and  larvee-flies  live  in  swarms  iv 
trees.  They  live  in  deserted  birds'  nests  and  eat  the  lice  it 
there  are  any  lice." 

The  Dancing  Gongins,  Larvee's  Babies  and  the  Mole  Flies 
are  further  examples  of  life  histories.  Larvee's  Babies  killed 
cats  and  their  rabbits  killed  English  sparrows,  while  the  Mole- 
flies  were  also  useful  to  birds  in  a  humble  way.  Both  the 
Gongins  and  Larvee's  Babies,  besides  the  Housekins  went 
through  most  wonderful  changes  as  they  grew  from  babyhood 
to  maturity;  the  account  of  the  Gongins  suggests  an  entomo- 
logical source,  but  perhaps  "  Puss-in-Boots,"  which  she  heard 
in  the  summer  and  which  had  an  immediate  effect  on  her 
stories  at  that  time,  is  chiefly  responsible. 

Fourth  Interval 

Five  Years  and  Seven  Months  to  Six  Years  and  Six  Months, 

February,  iQi6,  to  December,  ipi6 

This  interval  was  longer  than  any  that  preceded  it.  From. 
March  to  September  was  spent  in  Massachusetts  where  E's 
nature  interests  absorbed  her  more  than  ever  before ;  she  was 
outdoors  most  of  the  time  wandering  about  in  the  woods, 
wading  in  the  brook  and  catching  water  animals.  She  might 
have  imagined  to  herself,  but  she  declined  to  tell  any  stories, 
always  demanding  them  from  me,  although  she  was  often  dis- 
appointed because  my  imagination  was  so  halting.  She  said, 
**  If  I  have  children  I  will  tell  them  Larvee  stories  till  I  die, 
and  they  will  tell  them  to  their  children  till  they  die."  "  Some 
of  these  stories  will  be  new  and  some  old."  She  heard  a 
great  deal  of  nature  reading,  Curtin's  **  Myths  and  Folk  Tales 
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of  the  Russians,"  Macdonald's  "  Princess  and  the  Goblin," 
"  Uncle  Remus,"  and  other  stories. 

In  the  fall  in  Oklahoma  she  wanted  to  hear  nothing  but 
"  Bird-Lore "  for  six  weeks ;  then  I  read  to  her  Curtin's 
"  Hero-Tales  of  Ireland,"  Boutet  de  Monvel's  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
"  Baron  Munchausen,"  "  Japanese  Fairy  Stories  "  and  "  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils."  I  taught  her  at  home,  let- 
ting her  make  up  her  own  reading  lessons;  she  told  me  the 
story  of  her  pet  robin  and  accounts  of  other  birds,  thus  ap- 
proaching the  matter  from  a  creative  rather  than  a  receptive 
point  of  view.  She  did  not  have  many  playmates  except  her 
two  small  sisters. 

Six  or  seven  times  during  this  interval  of  eleven  months  she 
made  up  stories  as  explanations  of  the  pictures  she  drew. 

Fourth  Period  of  Imagination 

HER    HOME 

Six  Years  and  Six  Months.     From  December  20th,  1Q16,  to 

January  20th,  igiy 
Th e  E nviron  ment 

The  environment  was  not  in  any  way  changed  from  that  of 
the  preceding  non-imaginative  period  except  that  during  the 
first  week  of  December  we  made  a  family  of  stufiPed  cloth  cats 
for  the  baby,  but  these  animals  so  entranced  E  and  D  that 
their  chief  occupation  for  the  next  two  months  was  playing 
with  them.  Their  play  was  imaginative  and  dramatic,  E 
being  the  leader  in  it.  Although  most  of  the  characters  in 
E's  stories  are  good,  the  main  hero  of  these  plays — "  Tabitha 
Twichet," — the  mother  cat  was  a  decidedly  bellicose,  really  bad 
creature.  It  might  have  been  due  to  the  play  element;  that 
fighting  and  struggle  are  dramatic,  whereas  a  story  may  be  just 
an  account  of  life  histories  as  most  of  E's  later  stories  have 
been.- 

HER    HOME 

The  imaginations  that  began  about  two  weeks  after  the 
arrival  of  the  cats  and  that  continued  simultaneously  with  them 
were  stimulated  by  D  as  in  October,  1915 ;  but  instead  of  being 
an  isolated  occurrence,  they  became  a  small  series.  D  had 
been  telling  us  all  fall  about  her  Home,  where  everything  was 
perfect,  and  had  been  urging  us  on  all  occasions  to  come  there. 
About  December  20th  E  invented  a  rival  Home. 

She  lived  in  a  castle,  had  a  husband  and  ten  children  who 
were  looked  after  by  Passenger  Pigeons.  The  weather  was 
always  warm.  There  were  no  insects  there  so  her  birds  ate 
grain.     There  were  no  diseases  there.     She  had  several  lions 
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that  carried  her  children  on  their  backs.  A  statue  of  a  monkey 
holding  a  flag  stood  on  top  of  the  castle  to  show  that  she  (E) 
was  Queen  of  the  Animals. 

Her  Home  was  at  the  South  Pole;  in  order  to  give  it  the 
delightful  climate  she  wanted,  she  invented  an  extra  sun  as 
large  as  our  house.  Her  old  home  was  up  near  the  real  sun 
and  it  was  terribly  hot  there.  Still  later  she  moved  to  a 
separate  planet. 

On  January  6th  she  said  that  they  had  sent  all  the  Passenger 
Pigeons  off  to  the  South  Pole  because  they  were  so  bad  about 
eating  their  wheat.  Now  the  "  Pincushion  Birds  "  cared  for 
her  babies ;  they  made  nests  as  large  as  our  veranda  in  trees 
with  trunks  as  large  as  our  house  that  grew  up  to  the  sky, 
higher  than  the  clouds.  If  the  babies  fell  out  of  the  nests 
they  could  fly  into  "  Bag  Birds ' "  nests.  Bag  Birds  made 
nests  all  over  the  trees  and  ruined  them  sometimes ;  they  went 
in  flocks  and  picked  up  crumbs  for  food. 

The  next  day  as  she  was  getting  ready  for  bed,  she  was 
gargling  her  throat  with  shrieks  and  squeals,  to  which  I  ob- 
jected. "  I  have  to  sing  or  I  couldn't  be  Queen  of  the  Ani- 
mals. I'm  not  Queen  of  the  Birds  or  Queen  of  the  Reptiles." 
"The  snakes  at  my  home  sing  this  way.  They  go  into  the 
woods  early  in  the  morning  to  stir  up  the  birds."  The  Pin- 
cushion Birds  and  Bag  Birds  liked  to  stay  in  their  beds  and 
keep  warm,  but  they  were  afraid  the  snakes  might  climb  the 
trees,  yet  this  was  impossible,  for  they  were  "  slipprier  than 
glass." 

On  January  9th  she  made  a  picture  of  a  "  Tree  Turtle ; "  I 
will  quote  part  of  her  description. 

"  It  has  a  long,  curly,  furry  tail ;  sometimes  it  hurts  you 
when  it  hits  you  with  it.  There  are  jaws  on  the  end  of  the 
tail  that  can  bite;  they  poison.  All  the  rest  of  the  turtle 
climbs.  And  also  the  little  poisoning  thing — that  little  spike — 
they  stick  into  trees  sometimes  to  help  them  climb." 

"  Once  they  did  come  to  my  home.  We  had  terrible  times 
getting  away  from  them.  They  can  rush  fast.  They  can  put 
their  tails  on  their  backs  and  poison  anybody  who  might  get  on 
their  backs." 

"  They  are  very  beautiful  if  one  can  get  one.  Sometimes 
they  are  trained,  but  one  has  to  cut  off  their  tails  so  they  won't 
sting.  Sometimes  they  come  in  a  great  army,  but  that's  very 
seldom.  The  way  they  catch  things  is  to  put  their  tails  down 
on  the  water  or  up  in  the  air ;  that's  the  way  they  get  their  prey. 

"  Turtle-Tortoise  is  the  name  of  their  land 
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"They  don*t  like  to  get  into  water  very  much,  only  their 
tails.  The  usual  length  of  their  tails  is  as  high  as  this  room, 
but  some  unusual  ones  are  as  high  as  this  house  and  their  tails 
a  mile  long.  There  are  lots  of  Dinosaurs  there.  Everybody 
who  goes  there  gets  tramped  over  or  eaten.  I  never  went 
there.  The  common  cowbirds  live  over  there.  They  build 
their  nests  on  elks'  and  deer  horns ;  they  specially  live  on  elks 
because  our  elks  have  horns  right  out  on  the  backs  of  their 
heads."  "  People  don't  like  to  ride  on  the  elks  because  they 
are  afraid  the  cowbirds  will  peck  them.  It's  a  little  scary  for 
the  cowbirds  when  the  elks  have  fights — they  have  to  hop  out." 

"  The  Dinosaurs  are  about  a  mile  big  and  a  mile  high.  You 
can't  see  their  necks — they  are  so  high." 

Although  E  originally  said  she  had  ten  children,  there  were 
only  three  of  whom  we  heard  any  details.  One  was  a  baby 
named  Joan;  monkeys  cared  for  her  and  she  drank  deer's 
milk.  The  two  eldest  children  were  "  Harper,  Queen  of  the 
Birds,"  who  sent  Passenger  Pigeons  hither  and  yon,  and 
"  Eagle  Terror,"  a  great  hero.  After  the  middle  of  January 
she  mentioned  her  family  or  home  only  occasionally;  usually 
it  was  to  tell  of  their  superiority  to  D's  family  when  the  latter 
remarked  on  the  marvels  of  her  relatives.  For  instance,  in 
March,  D  said,  "  My  husband  is  as  strong  as  an  ancestor."  E 
boasted,  "  My  husband  is  so  strong  he  can  lift  the  world  with 
one  finger."  "How  large  is  he?"  I  asked.  "As  large  as 
Father.     He  got  strong  by  taking  exercise." 

This  last  imaginative  period  was  brief  and  not  so  absorbing 
as  the  others,  yet  there  was  considerable  originality  about  it. 
She  attempted  to  describe  a  paradise,  at  first  with  the  idea  of 
excelling  her  sister's  Utopia;  the  general  subject  was  thus 
determined  and  various  details  were  suggested  for  she  had  to 
show  her  superior  wisdom  and  experience  by  exaggeration 
of  or  contrast  to  what  D  told.  Her  descriptions  as  a  whole 
had  little  relation  to  D's  imaginations ;  once  E  was  started  she 
simply  followed  her  fancy  in  inventing  curious  beasts  and 
birds.  Her  ten  children  were  far  less  interesting  to  her  than 
her  natural  history;  the  helpful  Bag  and  Pincushion  Birds 
that  were  so  disturbed  by  the  frightful  "  singing "  of  the 
snakes,  the  venomous  Tree  Turtles,  the  extraordinary  elks 
and  cowbirds,  the  enormous  Dinosaurs  that  tramped  upon 
unwary  travelers  and  various  other  creatures  which  I  have 
had  to  omit  for  lack  of  space. 
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The  Fifth  Interval 

Six  Years  and  Seven  Months  to  Eight  Years  and  Six  Months. 

February,  igiy,  to  December,  igi8 

This  interval  was  the  longest  of  all — nearly  two  years.  E 
had  two  short  school  experiences  of  one  month  in  June,  1917, 
and  two  months  in  the  fall;  otherwise  her  environment  has 
been  much  the  same  as  before.  She  has  developed  into  a 
great  reader. 

She  told  only  fifteen  stories  during  the  twenty-two  months ; 
these  were  distributed  as  follows:  one  in  April,  1917,  two  in 
September,  one  in  November,  one  in  December,  three  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  two  in  February,  two  in  March,  one  in  April,  one 
in  May  and  one  in  August.  There  is  a  slight  indication  of 
January's  stimulating  effect,  especially  as  at  this  same  time 
she  composed  three  "  poems,"  while  during  the  other  twenty- 
one  months  she  only  improvised  two  songs  and  made  up  two 
rhymes.  There  is  more  of  adventure  in  these  stories  than  in 
the  previous  ones. 

Fifth  Period  of  Imagination 

her  stars 

Eight  Years;  Six,  Seven  and  Eight  Months.    December,  igi8, 

through  February,  ipip 

This  last  imaginative  series  was  stimulated  as  two  years 
before  by  D,  who  had  invented  some  wonderful  countries ;  in 
E's  own  words  she  had  to  tell  about  her  "  wonderfuUer  lands." 
I  carefully  cherished  the  first  indications  of  imagination,  ask- 
ing questions,  suggesting  that  she  illustrate  some  of  her  tales 
and  getting  up  a  contest  for  us  all  to  make  little  books  of  our 
lands,  I  myself  racking  my  brains  to  remember  some  fantastic 
countries  I  had  thought  up  as  a  child  to  while  away  the  hours 
of  church.  I  also  got  a  blank  book  telling  E  she  might  make 
pictures  of  her  lands  and  I  would  write  down  her  descriptions. 
This  was  started  but  never  finished.  Whatever  influence  this 
encouragement  had,  her  imagination  has  flourished  for  nearly 
three  months  and  is  still  continuing.  The  children's  greatest 
interest  in  life  has  been  for  several  months  exciting  play  with 
their  toys  and  dilapidated  dolls,  much  as  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

The  subject  of  this  series,  which  started  December  10th,  is 
something  like  that  of  two  years  previous — imaginary  coun- 
tries, but  this  time  there  are  many  more  varieties.  She  tells 
of  the  Moon,  Mars;  her  own  special  Star,  a  Cattle  Star,  Bird 
Star,  Number  Star,  Letter  Star,  Glasses  Star,  Flower  Star, 
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Wish  Land,  Land  of  the  Hundred  Suns,  Land  with  No 
Gravity  and  many  others.  I  have  space  to  mention  only  a 
very  few  items  that  she  has  told. 

At  her  own  Star  she  has  the  following  kinds  of  birds: 
Doily  Birds,  Lace  Birds,  Turn  Over  Pigeons,  Gold  Birds, 
String  Birds,  Rock  Bound,  Oogloo-Pants,  Long  Bills  and 
others.  In  explaining  a  picture  she  was  making  of  the  Long 
Bills,  she  said : 

"  The  mate  sits  and  listens  and  cries  with  joy  to  think  her 
husband  can  pipe  so  sweetly.  Sometimes  the  birds  get  up  from 
their  nests  to  sing  and  almost  let  their  eggs  get  cold.  The 
whales  come  up  to  hear  them  sing."  "  The  Father  Long  Bill 
doesn't  do  much  but  sing,  because  his  babies  are  very  wakeful. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  sing  all  night  to  get  them  to  sleep.  Just 
about  as  soon  as  he  stops  they  wake  up  and  squawk." 

"  Everything  flies  at  my  land,  even  nests." 

At  Mars  there  are  Monkey  People  with  tails  as  long  as  our 
dining  room;  these  tails  are  used  to  hold  extra  shovels  when 
they  dig  canals.  Rats  as  large  as  chairs  infest  the  canals ;  their 
tails  are  electric  lights  that  are  lighted  at  night.  They  bite  the 
tails  of  the  Monkey  People.  E  left  some  of  her  Bagalog  Ani- 
mals to  eat  the  rats ;  they  have  lots  of  tails  like  fly  whackers, 
when  flies  settle  on  them  they  kill  them  with  their  tails. 

The  lions  on  her  own  Star  sometimes  leap  over  to  the  Cattle 
Star  and  the  alarmed  cattle  rush  to  the  "  Paste  Pool  "  in  the 
middle  of  their  woods,  stick  in  their  hoofs,  get  them  sticky  and 
then  climb  trees,  but  the  lions  can't  climb.  However,  there 
are  not  enough  trees  to  go  around  so  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
hurry  to  the  "  Knife  Pool "  that  puts  sharp  knives  on  their 
hoofs  and  then  they  rush  at  the  lions  and  cut  them  in  their 
faces. 

E's  greatest  affliction  in  life  is  her  number  work.  "  In  the 
Number  Star  there  are  lots  of  Numbers.  They  sit  down  on 
papers  and  ask  me  how  many's  what."  "  What  happens  if  you 
don't  answer?"  I  asked.  ''They  pinch  me.  I  don't  like  to 
pick  them  up — they're  sort  of  buggy  things.  My  animals  eat 
up  the  Numbers.  Last  night  when  I  wanted  to  get  some  bats 
from  the  Number  Star  to  introduce  into  my  country  to  eat  the 
mosquitoes  (there  are  a  few  mosquitoes  there),  one  of  my 
animals  got  behind  me — eating  up  the  3's  and  4's — and  I  got  a 
terrible  pinch  by  those  bad  3's."  "  My  animals  tried  to  eat  a 
great  big  thousand  and  they  got  such  choky  times." 

"What  happens  if  you  do  answer?"  I  asked. 

"  Then  they  go  dancing  about.  Sometimes  they  give  me  a 
little  bit  of  candy."  "  You  don't  dare  lie  down  in  the  grass 
very  much  for  fear  of  the  4's ;  they  sit  in  the  grass  and  prick." 
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The  I's  and  4's  prick  her  when  she  sits  down  on  them,  the  6's, 
3's,  9's  and  2's  pinch  and  the  7's  just  dance  and  laugh.  They  sing 
"  Pinch  her,  pinch  her,"  although  they  can't  do  it  themselves. 
Zeroes  sometimes  help  her  by  telling  her  the  answers. 

"  It's  a  very  bad  star."  "  I  wouldn't  ever  go  there  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  bats  and  beautiful  birds." 

E  began  this  series  December  10th  and  told  something  every 
day  until  the  19th;  then  she  said  nothing  more  till  the  31st, 
when  I  mentioned  the  subject.  She  told  about  her  lands 
practically  every  day  in  January  and  on  an  average  every  other 
day  in  February,  the  accounts  in  January  being  longer  and 
more  detailed  in  general  than  the  later  ones.  Her  imagination 
was  most  intense  in  January,  but  there  still  seems  to  be  much 
impetus  left  at  the  date  of  writing — February  28th. 

In  these  lands  E  has  no  relatives  nor  indeed  are  there  any 
people  but  Indians.  The  general  character  of  her  tales  is 
description  of  the  appearance  of  each  strange  land,  of  its  fauna 
and  flora  and  an  account  of  the  habits  of  particular  creatures, 
whether  they  be  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or,  often  enough,  some  extra- 
ordinary invention,  such  as  Canpics,  Glass  Pip-pips,  Kath- 
apapamamas.  Kick-kicks,  and  so  forth. 

Discussion 

Many  children  apear  to  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
their  fancies  from  reality.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  case  with  E;  she  is  a  clear  thinker  and  apparently  has 
always  known  that  her  stories  were  merely  made  up  with  the 
possible  exception  of  her  imaginary  possessions  at  the  age  of 
three  and  a  half.  All  her  other  tales  have  been  such  impossible 
things  that  they  could  not  be  confused  with  reality ;  it  is  prob- 
ably when  a  child's  imaginations  are  near  the  truth  that  con- 
fusion is  liable  to  occur. 

All  of  these  imaginations  are,  of  course,  based  on  her  experi- 
ence and  differentiated  from  real  life  by  the  factors  of  new 
combinations,  contrast  and  exaggeration. 

The  babies,  the  imaginary  possessions  and  the  first  kind  of 
stories  are  more  or  less  close  reproductions  of  reality.  There 
is  considerable  exaggeration  in  the  later  exploits  of  the  Babies. 
By  new  combinations,  i.  e.,  by  substituting  animals  for  herself 
she  changed  a  recital  of  her  own  doings  into  the  first  kind  of 
story.  New  combinations  of  stories  heard  produced  the  second 
kind  of  story. 
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The  main  series  of  imaginations  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 
Age    Subject      Kind  Characters 


3i 

Babies 

Imaginary  Companions. 

People. 

3i 

Haneater 

Life  History,  Adventures. 

Imaginary  Bird. 

3Jto4 

Stories 

a.  Her    own    Experiences 
with  Animals  as  Actors. 

b.  New    Combinations    of 
Stories  Heard. 

Animals. 

Animals  and  People  from 
Stories. 

5 

Bow-wow 
and  Larvee 

Life  Histories, 
Adventures. 

Imaginary  Animals. 

5i 

Housekins 

Life  Histories. 

Imaginary  Creatures  nei- 
ther People  nor  Animals. 

6i 

Her  Home 

Life  Histories. 

Imaginary  Animals,  Birds 
and  People. 

8i 

Her  Stars 

Life  Histories. 

Imaginary  Animals,  Birds 
and  Creatures. 

The  Haneater,  the  birds  and  animals  at  her  Home  and  her 
Stars  and  of  the  various  "  life  history  "  stories  told  at  intervals 
from  the  age  of  five,  are,  of  course,  based  on  what  she  knows 
of  real  birds  and  animals  but  made  decidedly  different  by  the 
use  of  contrast  and  exaggeration.  Bow-wow  and  Larvee 
come  partly  in  the  same  class,  especially  the  stories  of  Larvee's 
Babies. 

The  Housekins  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  Stars 
are  the  most  original  of  all  the  imaginations.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  classify  them  than  the  others,  but  still  they  are  new 
combinations  of  things  that  she  knows,  treated  by  the  methods 
of  contrast  and  exaggeration. 

There  is  little  of  the  element  of  adventure  in  most  of  her 
tales.  The  second  kind  of  story,  the  accounts  of  Larvee  and 
Bow-wow  and  the  isolated  stories  told  from  the  age  of  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  show  it  to  some  extent.  The 
greater  importance  of  adventure  in  the  Bow-wow  and  Larvee 
tales  might  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  sometimes, 
especially  at  first,  she  played  with  the  toy  Larvee  and  Bow- 
wow and  thus  might  have  got  into  a  habit  of  having  them  do 
things  which  persisted  even  when  she  was  merely  telling  about 
them.  Her  play  at  the  present  time  is  full  of  action,  her  toys  ex- 
periencing a  bewildering  succession  of  astonishing  adventures. 

As  a  rule  she  has  not  liked  to  have  the  characters  in  her 
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stories  bad — although  it  happens  often  enough  in  her  play — 
sometimes  she  began  them  that  way  and  then,  upon  developing 
an  interest  in  them,  changed  them.  This  was  true  of  the 
Housekins  and  of  two  of  her  latest  tales,  and  also  of  an  un- 
pleasant character  in  one  of  my  stories — vainly  intended  to 
point  a  moral — whom  she  transformed  into  a  nice  person. 

People  are  unimportant  in  her  tales ;  they  hardly  come  in  at 
all  after  the  very  beginning,  when  she  had  her  imaginary  com- 
panions, the  Babies.  E  is  not  a  sociable  child,  but  she  is  fond 
of  babies.  Her  love  of  nature  is  shown  both  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  bird  and  animal  characters  in  her  stories  and 
also  from  the  general  nature  of  most  of  them,  for  they  are 
largely  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  imaginary  birds,  animals 
or  other  creatures. 

In  one  set  of  imaginations — the  stories  told  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four — the  stories  are  directly  traceable  to  their 
sources,  practically  the  only  change  being  new  combinations. 
In  none  other  of  her  imaginations  is  it  possible  to  trace  more 
than  small  incidents  here  and  there  to  definite  sources. 

The  starting  point  of  many  individual  stories  is  known. 
After  E  was  five  a  picture  that  she  happened  to  draw  would 
often  suggest  a  story  to  her,  yet  a  picture  never  started  a  series 
of  imaginations. 

The  immediate  stimuli  to  three  of  her  series  of  imaginations 
are  known;  the  tales  I  told  of  Ducky  Daddies  started  her  on 
the  Bow-wow  and  Larvee  series,  D's  boasting  of  her  home  in 
November,  1916,  stimulated  E  to  imagine  a  rival  home,  and 
much  the  same  thing  was  repeated  two  years  later.  Yet  a 
similar  stimulus  in  October,  1915 — D's  farm — evoked  only  a 
single  story  from  E.  It  seemed  to  depend  not  so  much  on 
stimuli,  judging  from  the  countless  numbers  that  received  no 
response,  as  on  the  creative  mood  of  the  child.. 

PERIODICITY    OF    HER    CREATIVE    MOODS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  child's  life  of 
imagination  has  been  its  marked  periodicity.  Most  of  the 
time  she  has  seemed  almost  devoid  of  imagination ;  no  amount 
of  encouragement  would  call  forth  the  glimmer  of  a  story;  at 
other  times  she  has  been  full  to  overflowing  with  creative 
imagination,  some  of  her  fancies  crowding  most  other  thoughts 
and  interests  from  her  mind. 

The  periods  of  imagination  and  the  intervals  between  them 
are  here  summarized  in  relation  to  the  season  and  also  to  E's 
place  of  residence. 
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Times  of  Imagination 


Age  in 
Years 

'       to  A\% 


4i§  to  5 
5 

5 
5 


Period  or 
Interval 


Ut  Period 
2nd  Interval 


2nd  Period 
3rd  Interval 


to  5i*a 
5A    to  5/, 

6/a   to8x^ 

8^   to  8iV       5/A  Period  Dec.  to  Feb. 


3rd  Period 
4th  Interval 


4th  Period 
5th  Interval 


Time  of  Year 


Nov.  to  June 
July  to  April 

May  &  June 
July  to  Nov. 

Nor.  to  Jan. 
Feb.  to  Dec. 

Dec.  &  Jan. 
Feb.  to  Dec. 


Height  of 
Imagination 

Dec.  &  May 
May 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec.  &  Jan. 


Duration 


7  mos. 

10  mos. 

2  mos. 
4  mos. 

3  mos. 

11  mos. 

1  mo. 
22  mos. 

3  mos. 


Place 


Okla. 
Mass.  &  Okla. 

Okla. 
Mass.  «fe  Okla. 

0)fc/o. 
Mass.  &  Okla. 

Mass.  &  Okla. 
Okla. 


The  unimaginative  periods  have  been  much  greater  in  extent 
than  the  imaginative.  From  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  to 
eight  and  a  half  there  have  been  sixteen  imaginative  months 
and  forty-seven  unimaginative,  three  times  as  many  of  the 
latter.  If  we  count  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half,  there 
have  been  fifty-nine  unimaginative  months  or  nearly  four 
times  as  many  as  the  imaginative. 

As  to  place,  her  visits  in  Massachusetts  all  fall  within  the 
intervals  between  imaginative  periods.  The  Babies,  the  Han- 
eater  and  the  Housekins  were  begun  in  late  November,  while 
the  accounts  of  her  Home  and  her  Stars  were  started  in 
December.  The  first  three  series  reached  their  climax  in  De- 
cember and  the  last  two  in  early  January.  Bow-wow  and 
Larvee  were  begun  in  May  and  reached  their  climax  in  late 
May  and  early  June,  as  did  the  first  stories.  Between  the 
ages  of  three  and  a  half  and  eight  and  a  half,  four  Decembers 
and  two  Junes  have  been  highly  imaginative,  while  two  De- 
cembers (when  she  was  four  and  a  half  and  seven  and  a  half) 
and  three  Junes  (when  she  was  six,  seven  and  eight)  were 
unimaginative.  She  went  to  Massachusetts  in  early  spring 
before  she  was  six  and  before  she  was  eight,  and  no  series  of 
imaginations  were  ever  started  by  her  in  Massachusetts. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  striking  seasonal  appear- 
ance of  her  imaginations?  Only  twice  did  November  or  De- 
cember miss  stimulating  her  creative  powers,  and  only  once  a 
May  spent  in  Oklahoma.  She  has  never  been  imaginative  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  only  slightly  so  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring. 

Huntington^  in  "  Civilization  and  Climate  "  found  that  the 
energy  of  factory  operatives  in  Connecticut  was  "  very  low  in 
January,  moderately  low  in  July,  high  in  June  and  very  high 
in  November."     p.  64.     He  bases  upon  extended  data  the  con- 

3  Huntington,  E.  "  Civilization  and  Climate."  1915.  New  Haven, 
333P- 
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elusion  that  "  Both  physical  and  mental  activity  reach  pro- 
nounced maxima  in  the  spring  and  fall,  with  minima  in  mid- 
winter and  midsummer."     p.  82. 

This  child's  periods  of  imagination  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  Huntington's  discoveries  of  the  effect  of  climate;  they 
tend  to  come  a  little  later  in  the  fall  and  a  little  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  his  periods  of  maximum  energy,  which  would  be 
natural  in  Oklahoma  with  a  climate  warmer  than  New 
England. 

FAVORABLE   AND    UNFAVORABLE    INFLUENCES 

What  conditions  are  conducive  to  creative  moods  and  what 
are  unfavorable  to  them  ?  We  have  found  a  little  light  on  the 
subject  so  far  as  this  child  is  concerned. 

Interest  in  real  life  did  not  encourage  her  imagination;  her 
imaginative  periods  always  began  when  there  was  little  social 
stimulus  and  no  particularly  exciting  things  to  do ;  and  three 
times  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden  end  when  conditions  were 
changed  in  this  respect;  imaginary  possessions  and  the  Han- 
eater  were  stopped  by  the  first  Montessori  school,  while  her 
early  stories  and  Bow-wow  and  Larvee  came  to  their  ends 
when  she  went  to  Massachusetts  two  different  summers. 
Twice  Christmas  made  a  break  in  her  periods  of  imagination; 
she  told  stories  about  the  Housekins  from  December  11th. to 
16th  and  began  again  the  26th ;  she  told  about  her  Stars  from 
December  10th  to  19th  and  began  again  the  31st.  Although 
her  Home  was  started  just  before  Christmas  she  told  little 
about  it  until  January  6th.  This  inhibition  of  imagination 
when  real  life  is  especially  interesting  is  shown  also  in  the 
common  observation  that  a  child  with  brothers  and  sisters 
near  his  own  age  is  less  apt  to  live  in  a  world  of  make-believe 
than  an  only  child. 

As  to  cultural  stimulus  there  was  little  of  it  before  the  first 
period  of  imagination  and  the  same  was  true  during  the  long 
unimaginative  interval  a  year  later,  while  before  all  the  other 
imaginative  periods  and  during  most  of  the  intervals  she  has 
heard  a  great  many  stories  and  poems.  Thus  there  seemed  to 
be  no  correlation  between  cultural  stimulus  and  imagination 
except  in  one  case,  when  a  too  absorbing  story — Lady  Gregory's 
"  Cuchulain  " — appeared  to  inhibit  imagination. 

E  has  not  been  influenced  by  the  criticism  of  an  older  child, 
but  she  has  been  decidedly  stimulated  by  emulation  when  she 
invented  her  Home  and  her  Stars  as  rivals  to  D's.  When  she 
based  the  Bow-wow  and  Larvee  series  on  my  stories,  sug- 
gestion was  probably  the  only  factor,  but  in  the  stories  of  her 
Home  and  Stars  both  suggestion  and  emulation  were  operative. 
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It  would  appear  that  climate  had  a  definite  effect  on  the 
mental  activities  of  this  child ;  as  the  weather  grew  cooler  in 
the  late  fall,  and  again  became  warmer  in  the  late  spring,  her 
creative  powers  were  stimulated.  She  would  seem  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  seasonal  changes,  for  I  do 
not  presume  we  would  find  this  same  periodicity  in  most 
children ;  D  has  not  shown  it. 

What  has  brought  her  creative  moods  to  an  end?  Three 
times  they  were  apparently  stopped  by  an  increase  in  the 
interest  of  real  life,  while  twice — the  Housekins  and  the  Home 
— they  gradually  became  less  and  less  absorbing,  although  no 
special  change  in  environment  took  place.  They  all  came  to 
a  close  in  the  seasons  when  climatic  energy  is  at  its  lowest — 
midsummer  and  midwinter.  While  increase  of  social  stimulus 
and  the  climatic  factor  might  have  been  .  influential,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  decline  might  simply  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  interest  in  imagination  had  run  its  course  and 
she  was  ready  to  take  up  some  new  phase  of  mental  activity. 

That  the  creative  moods  of  this  child  have  depended  to 
some  extent  on  surplus  energy  is  shown  both  positively  and 
negatively;  positively  from  the  correspondence  with  the  times 
of  greatest  climatic  energy,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  third 
period  of  imagination  was  noticeably  a  time  of  excess  of 
animal  spirits — threatened  trouble  being  twice  diverted  into 
creative  channels ;  and  negatively  from  the  inhibition  of  imag- 
ination by  an  increased  interest  in  real  life  and  also  by  a  dif- 
ficult cultural  stimulus. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  a  dull  life  will  result  in 
a  brilliant  imagination ;  there  have  been  plenty  of  times  when 
this  child's  energies  were  not  fully  occupied  and  yet  she  showed 
not  a  spark  of  romantic  invention.  But  it  does  point  to  what 
we  already  know  in  adult  life  that  overstimulation  does  not 
conduce  to  creativity;  real  life  and  companions  are  of  course 
essential  to  a  well-balanced  existence,  yet  one  also  needs  soli- 
tude and  time  to  think  one's  own  thoughts.  "  In  the  morning, 
solitude,"  said  Pythagoras.  **  By  all  means  give  the  youth  soli- 
tude," says  Emerson,  "  that  nature  may  speak  to  his  imagina- 
tion as  it  never  does  in  company." 

What  shall  be  our  attitude  towards  this  whole  matter  of 
childish  imagination?  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  the 
solid  rock  of  truth  as  the  foundation  of  thought.  A  child 
should  never  be  deceived.  He  should  be  told  fairy  stories  as 
fairy  stories.  We  do  not  need  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
instruct  him  in  astronomy  and  science ;  let  him  wonder  a  little 
and  ponder  over  nature's  phenomena  without  their  being  made 
into  tasks  and  lessons  for  him  while  he  is  little.     But  be  sure 
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a  child  has  reahty  to  start  on  so  that  his  thoughts  will  not  get 
into  a  hopeless  muddle. 

How  can  we  encourage  imagination  in  a  child  that  shows 
little  or  none  of  it?  The  first,  and  in  many  cases  the  really 
difficult  task  is  to  get  it  started,  and  the  second  to  keep  it  going. 
The  factors  of  suggestion  and  emulation  are  probably  useful 
in  the  first  problem  and  that  of  sympathy  in  the  second. 

Under  suggestion  would  come  the  indirect  stimulus  of  a  rich 
cultural  environment — the  hearing  of  the  best  of  the  fairy 
stories,  myths  and  legends,  and  the  seeing  of  fine  pictures. 
Yet  one  should  guard  against  the  child's  receiving  so  many 
of  other  people's  ideas  that  he  has  scant  room  left  for  his 
own.  The  parent  can  give  direct  suggestions  by  telling  what 
she  or  he  used  to  imagine  as  a  child,  what  the  child  himself 
invented  a  year  or  so  before  or  by  instituting  the  custom  of 
taking  turns  in  telling  stories. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  emulation  as  a  motive,  other  chil- 
dren are  necessary.  Several  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
up  stories  chiefly  for  each  other's  entertainment,  rather  than 
the  edification  of  the  grown-up.  The  illustrating  of  his 
fancies  by  each  child  is  another  method  of  multiplying  and 
clarifying  ideas. 

After  a  child's  ^  inventive  powers  have  been  launched  on 
their  way,  the  attitude  of  the  parents  should  be  sympathetic. 
His  tales  should  be  received  with  interest  and  tactful  admira- 
tion— enough,  yet  not  too  much  lest  the  child  become  conceited 
and  lose  spontaneity.  Of  course  if  a  child's  small  stories  or 
versifications  meet  with  indifference  or  laughter,  he  will  be 
discouraged,  perhaps  entirely,  perhaps  only  driven  to  keeping 
his  thoughts  to  himself. 

Undoubtedly  some  children  are  too  absorbed  in  make- 
believe.  In  such  cases  there  should  be  a  redirection  of  their 
interests,  a  new  emphasis  on  the  attractions  of  real  life.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  many  ways ;  by  companions,  pets,  a 
new  interest  or  wholesome  change  of  some  kind. 

A  child's  imaginations  are  akin  to  poetry ;  they  increase  the 
joy  of  the  world.  Their  originality  and  creative  power  con- 
tain a  spark  of  genius  and  should  be  cherished  accordingly. 
Unfortunately  we  know  almost  nothing  of  the  underlying 
factors  that  govern  creativity  or  of  how  to  utilize  them.  It  is 
only  one  evidence  of  our  profound  ignorance  of  how  really  to 
educate  our  children  and  to  develop  their  possibilities. 
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The  Place  of  The  Idea  of  Death  and  Its  Moral  Effects  in  Education 
(La  Mucrte  y  su  Sentido  Moral  en  le  Educacion).  By  Faria  de 
Vasconcellos.  1918  Porcel,  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Translated  by 
Phyllis  Blanchard,  Clark  University. 

The  subject  of  my  discourse  is  the  problem  of  death  as  a  factor 
in  education.  I  desire  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  some  whole- 
some ideas  which  this  theme  suggests  to  me,  and  to  bring  a  note  of 
vigor  and  forcefulness  into  a  problem  generally  regarded  with  terror 
and  despair. 

I  believe  that  death  can  be  contemplated  with  a  calm  optimism.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  when  the  idea  of  death  comes  into  one's  existence 
it  should  disturb  the  heart  and  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  it  ordinarily 
does. 

I  am  not  going  to  analyze  the  different  chemical  and  physical 
changes  which  constitute  the  process  of  death. 

I  am  not  going  to  analyze  the  process  of  necrosis  through  atrophy 
or  degeneration.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  Metchnikoff's  theory  of 
old  age. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  paper.  To  be  sure  death  is  a  fit  subject  for 
science.     But  it  is  not  merely  that. 

The  idea  of  death  involves  something  more  than  death.  Science  is 
not  a  code  of  absolute  truths.  Science  is  no  more,  can  be  no  more, 
than  a  mass  of  investigatory  methods. 

There  is  something  beyond  biological,  physical  and  chemical 
analysis.  There  is  the  moral  aspect,  the  spiritual  significance  which 
we  attach  to  death.  It  is  here  that  we  come  to  our  inclination  and 
longing  for  the  infinite. 

Analyze  a  tear  chemically:  a  drop  of  salt  water.  That  is  quite 
correct,  but  that  is  not  all. 

In  it  there  is  all  the  imponderability  of  emotion,  of  sadness,  of 
grief,  of  bitterness.  It  can  not  be  called  merely  a  chemical  process, 
it  is  so  much  more  a  spiritual  wounding  of  the  heart. 

It  is  the  same  with  death. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  away  from  the  material  aspect  to  the' moral 
significance  and  spiritual  worth  which  are  manifested  in  the  thought 
of  death. 

Education  cannot  neglect  this  problem. 

Not  to  speak  to  youth  of  death  is  a  crime;  because  not  to  prepare 
youth  for  death  is  fundamentally  not  to  prepare  it  for  life. 

But  to  speak  of  a  death  swathed  in  superstitious  fancies,  to  implant 
in  youth  a  mortal  terror,  to  poison  its  lightheartedness  with  fear,  to 
fill  its  imagination  with  dread  and  despair  is  no  less  criminal  than 
sheer  neglect. 

The  two  things  to  be  avoided  are  lack  of  preparation  and  wrong 
preparation. 

A  man  is  not  a  man  when  he  knows  only  how  to  live,  but  much 
more  when  he  knows  how  to  die. 

If  life  is  a  duty,  death  is  even  more  one. 

To  die  in  dignity,  struggling,  believing,  suffering,  realizing  one's 
ideal  or  seeking  for  it,  is  to  live  doubly. 
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The  youth  or  man  who  is  incapable  of  looking  death  in  the  face, 
is  a  cowed  personality;  such  a  man  or* youth  does  not  live,  he  is  dead 
even  while  he  is  living. 

But  to  one  who  understands  that  life  is  struggle,  action,  abnega- 
tion, to  whom  resolutions  come  swiftly,  to  whom  all  sacrifices,  even 
his  own,  are  part  of  Hfe,  to  him  Hfe  is  vital  indeed. 

Death  is  the  terror,  the  cruel  enigma  of  egoists,  of  those  whcf  live 
for  themselves,  of  those  who  know  not  how  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  of  those  who  are  not  quite  able  to  give 
themselves  completely.  Such  people  look  at  it  with  anguish,  just 
as  the  avaricious  miser  lives  in  dread  of  the  robber. 

But  those  for  whom  life  is  more  than  passing  and  transitory,  they 
stand  alert  and  ready  for  death. 

Death  is  the  hope  of  slaves,  of  weak  beings  without  energy,  of  all 
those  to  whom  life  is  simply  dragging  out  their  existence,  of  all  who 
are  without  aspirations  and  ideals,  -and  in  whom  life  approximates  a 
purely  animal  existence,  of  those  whose  souls  are  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  real  souls. 

But  for  those  whose  spirits  are  more  than  the  echo  of  others,  for 
those  who  cHmb  to  the  heights,  for  those  who  possess  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  meaning  of  their  own  life,  for  those  who  have  a 
sanguine  ideal  of  life,  death  has  no  terrors.  And  if  they  do  not 
desire  death,  neither  do  they  shun  it. 

For  those  who  hear  deep  within  their  souls  the  call  of  idealism, 
death  is  not  annihilation.  It  is  a  means  of  creating  an  example  for 
others  who  shall  come  after  them.  The  history  of  mankind  is  the 
history  of  those  who  have  died  for  an  ideal,  and  not  of  those  who 
have  obstinately  clung  to  life. 

Death  is  inevitable,  it  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  life.  Without  it, 
renewal  of  the  racial  stock  would  be  impossible.  Therefore  we  can 
formulate  the  pedagogical  axiom  that  we  must  always  teach  the 
child  and  youth  to  accept  this  inevitable  end  with  all  their  being. 

High  morality  does  not  consist  of  vigor  and  force  alone,  it  embraces 
also  acceptance  and  resignation. 

Or,  better,  morality  is  an  heroic  fighting  strength,  united  with 
resignation  to  the  result  of  the  combat. 

Moreover,  to  be  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  to  accept  it,  to  bow 
before  fate,  bears  a  more  heroic  semblance,  betokens  a  greater  soul, 
than  agitated  and  futile  gestures  of  violent  imprecation,  of  hopeless 
struggle. 

To  train  the  child  and  youth  in  the  practice  of  this  moral  stoicism, 
this  courageous  resignation,  to  teach  him  to  accept  with  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  those  things  which  are  necessary  and  inevitable,  is 
to  give  him  the  best  preparation  for  life.  And  of  all  necessary  and 
inevitable  things,  the  greatest  is  death!  And  this  applies  not  only  to 
actual  dying  of  the  entire  individual,  but  of  that  series  of  deaths  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  personality  which  are  involved  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Who  will  deny  that  there  is  this  series  of  deaths  before  death  of  the 
whole  being  comes?  And  how  many  of  these  smaller  deaths  there 
are!  Some  of  these  impose  harsh  sacrifices,  cruel  penalties,  grievous 
renunciations. 

They  are  real  men  who  can  meet  these  littler  deaths  with  resignation 
and  patience,  or  can  use  them  to  increase  their  own  moral  strength. 
How  many  can  apply  the  same  rules  to  themselves  as  to  others?  How 
many  can  adhere  to  their  decisions,  and  not  yield  to  other  impulses? 
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How  many  men,  who  cling  obstinately  to  their  beliefs  in  life,  will 
change  to  others  at  the  approach"  of  death?  How  many  artists,  thinkers, 
business  men  persist  in  their  faith  and  do  not  lose  spirit  at  the  sight 
of  death !  How  many  cannot  resign  themselves  to  relinquishing  their 
power,  to  renouncing  the  possessions  which  belong  to  them!  How 
many  are  reluctant  to  pass  on  into  other  hands  the  torch  of  life  which 
they  bear! 

How  tragic  is  the  contest  of  the  dead  with  the  living!  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  to  die. 

But  there  is  something  further, —  if  death  is  sure,  the  hour  is  un- 
certain. It  comes  when  least  expected.  Hence  it  follows  that  one 
must  always  be  ready  for  death,  must  always  have  a  clear  conscience. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  to  work  with  energy  and  perseverance  all  the  time 
to  fulfil  our  mission  upon  earth,  because  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 
How  many  idle  hands  leave  for  to-morrow  what  they  could  be  doing 
to-day !  • 

So  short  is  the  time  for  all  of  us,  that  the  condition  is  imposed  not 
to  lose  any  of  it,  or  to  use  it  wrongly.  How  many  who  might  be  doing 
some  very  useful  work  —  death  surprises  in  the  midst  of  indecision, 
of  vacillation,  of  empty  pleasures  in  neglect  of  their  duties.  To  desire 
strongly  is  to  desire  all  the  time,  with  no  interruptions.  To  live  fully 
is  to  put  every  hour  of  our  existence  at  the  service  of  the  ideal  which 
is  the  dynamic  force  of  our  life.  To  live  is  to  advance  unwaver- 
ingly, with  firm  step,  toward  the  goal  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Life  cannot  be  an  improvisation,  because  the  hour  of  death  is  un- 
certain. We  must  always  be  ready.  We  must  realize  that  each  hour 
may  be  the  last.  At  any  moment,  the  life  which  pulses  in  us  may 
cease,  to  animate  us  no  more ! 

We  must  admit  all  these  things  without  dismay,  but  with  a  firm 
and  calm  decisiveness.  To-day  may  bring  death  to  me, —  but  when- 
ever it  comes  it  cannot  surprise  me !  And  this  ideal  of  conduct  can  only 
be  achieved  if  every  hour,  every  moment,  finds  us  at  our  appointed  task. 

The  death  which  surprises  us  at  our  work,  illumines  our  life,  and 
such  a  death  is  the  acme  of  life.  It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
live,  in  order  to  know  how  to  die.  And  to  die  alone,  without  any 
hope  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  lived  purposelessly. 

To  many  there  is  something  painful  about  the  idea  of  death.  If 
individually  they  are  ready  for  it,  prepared  to  accept  it  as  inevitable 
with  all  calmness,  they  suffer  acutely  and  despairingly  when  it  comes 
to  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them.  Their  pain  and  unhappiness, 
their  real  bitterness,  is  deep.  And  of  all  the  sorrows  which  death 
suggests,  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  unbearable. 

Something  can  be  done  to  alleviate  all  this,  however.  Education, 
by  training  the  individual  to  have  a  sane  conception  of  death  and  of 
the  dead,  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  this. 

No  less  suggestive  is  a  recent  book  by  Maeterlinck,  "  The  Ruins 
of  War."  There  is  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Life  of  the  Dead."  One 
day,  the  author  visited  a  widow  who  had  lost  her  only  son  in  the 
battle  of  Argonne.  His  widow,  almost  impoverished,  with  their  child, 
their  pride  and  joy,  had  disappeared;  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
them  living.  Maeterlinck,  who  had  expected  to  find  himself  in  the 
presence  of  one  grieving  without  hope,  nursing  a  sense  of  injury  and 
bitterness,  says : 

"  In  her  eyes  there  were  no  tears.  She  smiled  as  do  those  who  are 
filled  with  a  happiness  which  nothing  can  mar.  To-day  we  know 
there  is  no  death.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  those  who  have  fallen 
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were  never  more  alive  than  now.  They  are  not  forgotten,  love  has 
surrounded  their  sepulchre  and  has  transfigured  it  creating  for  them 
a  life  more  beautiful,  more  ardent,  and  of  more  far-reaching  in- 
fluence, which  nothing  can  ever  destroy.  To  lament  for  them  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  mothers,  and  so  they  do  not  weep,  but  smile  in  a 
silence  which  no  one  understands." 

In  the  presence  of  such  mothers,  who  can  doubt  that  the  dead  still 
live?  Of  what  avail  is  cold  reason?  Whom  shall  we  follow, —  those 
who  believe  that  the  dead  are  dead  forever,  or  those  who  feel  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  they  are  still  alive?  The  dead  whom  we  love 
do  not  die ;  they  live  on  in  us. 

It  is  reasonable  to  decide,  with  Maeterlinck,  that  there  is  only  a 
superficial  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  There  is 
the  ever-present  memory,  living  in  our  heart,  which  enables  us  to 
prolong  the  life  of  our  beloved  dead.  There  is  a  profound  truth  in 
Maeterlinck's  story.  Since  those  who  die  live  on  in  us,  we  may  learn 
to  think  of  them  without  sadness,  without  despair,  but  with  a  happy 
and  sincere  affection. 

A  sane  cult  of  the  dead  will  not  sap  the  vitality  of  those  left  behind, 
on  the  contrary  it  will  encourage  them,  and  nerve  them  for  greater 
■effort.  Death  removes  from  the  loved  ones  all  the  defects  and  failings 
which  they  possessed.  They  come  to  have  for  us  an  idealized  per- 
sonality, to  be  an  incentive  to  worthiness  in  our  own  life.  Such  a 
cult  of  the  dead  may  well  be  prolonged.  It  would  regenerate  us, 
and  incite  us  to  live  life  fully  in  the  present. 

With  this  cult  of  the  dead,  we  can  illumine  the  future,  we  can  see 
it  more  clearly,  and  prepare  for  it  better,  because  the  memory  and 
example  of  their  lives,  thus  purified,  will  be  a  stimulus  and  a  lesson  to 
us.  We  shall  regard  the  dead  with  tranquillity,  we  shall  live  with 
them,  still,  and  cultivate  their  memory  in  peace  and  confidence.  To 
quote  Maeterlinck  once  more: 

"  The  material  presence  is  not  everything,  and  we  can  let  it  go  from 
us  without  despair.  We  do  not  lament  for  those  who  Hve,  in  countries 
where  we  cannot  yet  go,  because  we  know  upon  what  our  going  to 
meet  them  depends.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  death? 
We  know  that  they  are  only  in  that  region  where  sometime  we  too 
shall  go." 

Thus  we  conclude,  by  affirming  that  a  sane,  well-balanced  man, 
who  lives  a  physical  life  conforming  to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  who  has  a 
firm  morality  in  his  heart,  who  is  capable  of  struggle,  of  sacrifice 
for  an  ideal,  who  knows  the  meaning  and  value  of  life,  who  thinks 
clearly,  and  in  accord  with  scientific  knowledge,  is  the  man  who  lives 
forcefully,  loves  life  intensely,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  fear 
and  shun  death. 

The  conception  of  death  depends  upon  the  spiritual  worth  of  our 
life.  If  our  life  is  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  death,  our  energy  is 
drained  in  the  contemplation  of  these  gloomy  phantoms  which  destroy 
our  strength  for  action  and  weaken  the  decisive  character. 

To  live  sanely  and  wholesomely,  means  to  look  at  death  with  no 
fear.  Too  many  men  die  a  thousand  deaths  while  yet  living  through 
dread  of  death. 

For  a  sound  and  healthful  education,  for  the  cultivation  of  an  ideal 
of  action  and  of  acceptance  of  reality,  we  must  be  taught  to  live  life 
with  a  creative,  optimistic  spirit,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  live  thus 
only  as  we  can  understand  and  regard  the  idea  of  death  with  calmness 
and  tranquillity. 
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The  Distribution  and  Relation   of  Educational  Abilities.     By   Cyril 
Burt.    London,  Darling,  1917.    93  p. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  report  submitted  to  the 
London  County  Council  in  February,  1917.  It  is  based  on  very  elab- 
orate statistical  data  which  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  charts  and 
drafts,  and  which  give  altogether  a  very  valuable  survey  of  a  single 
representative  borough,  by  means  of  teachers'  estimates,  checked  by 
experimental  tests.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  educational 
attainments  of  a  "  defective  "  correspond,  on  an  average,  to  those  of 
a  "normal"  just  over  half  his  age.  The  total  number  of  "backward" 
children  in  the  senior  departments  of  the  borough  was  placed  at  two 
thousand,  or  about  teft  per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  highest  possible 
limit  for  candidates  for  the  statutory  examination  shows  a  retardation 
of  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  age. 

Scholastic  achievements  appear  to  be  determined  by  mental  factors 
of  two  kinds:  (i)  General  and  (2)  Specific  Educational  Abilities. 
Allowing  for  the  influence  of  the  former,  the  school  subjects  tested 
fall  into  four  main  groups,  apparently  dependent  on  four  specific 
abilities, — Arithmetic,  Manual,  Linguistic,  and  Literary. 

The   Child's    Unconscious  Mind.     By   Wilfrid    Lay.      N.    Y.,    Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  1919.    329  p. 

This  book  treats  of  the  relations  of  psychoanalysis  to  education,  and 
is  addressed  to  parents  and  teachers  by  the  author  of  "  Man's 
Unconscious  Conflict." 

It  first  describes  The  Unconscious  Factor,  then  takes  up  the  Inter- 
play of  Conscious  and  Unconscious,  Partial  Trends,  Mechanisms,  The 
Aim  of  Education,  Resistance  and  Transference,  and  Emotion.  The 
last  chapter  is  entitled,  "  Conclusion.     Medical  Origin." 

This  is  the  third  attempt  in  Enghsh  to  introduce  psychoanalysis 
into  the  general  field  of  Education,  and  the  author  is  well  qualified 
for  his  task,  having  been  for  some  time  an  experienced  teacher  and 
especially  a  student  of  the  Freudian  literature.  In  these  days  when 
the  unconscious  is  coming  into  the  foreground  in  so  many  ways,  and 
especially  as  this  line  of  psychology  gives  us  a  new  vantage  ground  for 
studying  such  problems  as  emotion  and  transfer,  we  believe  this  book 
is  the  herald  of  many  others  that  will  follow,  and  that  it  is  most 
timely  and  wholesome  and  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  parent  and  teacher. 

Education  For  Character.    By  Frank  C.  Sharp.     Indianapolis,  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1917.    453  p. 

This  book  grew  out  of  lectures  on  moral  education  and  treats  of 
it  in  the  school  in  general.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In 
the  first.  The  Influence  of  Personality,  is  discussed  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  as  teacher  and  as  friend,  and  the  tone  of  the  school. 
Part  II,  Moral  Training,  includes  the  discipline  of  the  school,  pupil 
government,  mutual  aid  in  class  work,  the  service  of  the  school,  moral 
training  through  the  extra-curricular  activities   of  the  school,   direct 
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training  in  citizenship,  and  the  nature  and  conditions  of  effective  moral 
training.  In  Part  III,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  Moral  Instruc- 
tion, the  author  takes  up  the  aims  of  this  instruction,  training  in 
moral  thoughtfulness,  instruction  through  the  existing  curriculum  and 
biography,  and  the  systematic  study  of  the  conduct  of  life  as  to  methods 
and  results.  Part  IV  deals  with  the  moral  education  in  the  home. 
The  book  is  designed  as  a  textbook,  and  the  last  fifty  pages  are 
devoted  to  exercises. 

Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.  By  William  A.  White.  (With  an 
introduction  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.)  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  1919.    193  p. 

This  book  does  not  attempt  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
psychology  of  childhood  but  only  an  examination  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  viz.,  that  of  psychoanalysis.  It  assumes  that  even  the  infant 
has  the  germs  of  sexuality.  It  discusses  the  fundamental  instincts, 
the  development  of  a  child  and  its  stages,  the  family  situation,  the 
problems  and  punishments  of  childhood,  repression,  play,  the  relation 
to   parents,   the   historical   background    of    the   problem,    and    conclu- 


Experimental  Education.  By  Robert  R.  Rusk.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1919.    346  p. 

This  book  discusses  the  general  development  of  the  child  —  physical 
and  mental  —  and  special  powers  like  attention,  sense  perception, 
apperception,  memory,  association,  imagination,  thinking,  reasoning, 
and  speech.  This  takes  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  Then 
come  the  chapters  on  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  development  of  the 
child ;  individual  differences ;  endowment ;  the  economy  and  technique 
of  learning ;  conditions  affecting  mental  work ;  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  school  topics,  to  each  of  which  a  special  chapter  is  given, 
viz. :  reading,  handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  other 
subjects. 

The  American  Language.  By  H.  L.  Mencken.  N.  Y.,  Knopf,  1919. 
374  P- 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is,  "A  Preliminary  Inquiry  into  the 
Development  of  English  in  the  United  States."  The  author  is  an 
editor  and  critic,  whose  task  it  was  for  many  years  to  read  many 
papers.    In  this  way  he  came  to  realize  the  defects  of  our  language. 

The  author  begins  with  colonial-  days  and  considers  the  source  of 
early  Americanisms,  new  words  of  English  material,  changed  mean- 
ings, and  colonial  pronunciation.  Under  the  heading  "  The  Period  of 
Growth "  he  discusses  the  language  in  the  making,  the  expanding 
vocabulary,  and  loan-words.  He  then  contrasts  American  and  English 
of  today  with  regard  to  vocabulary,  usage,  honorifics,  and  euphemisms 
and  forbidden  words.  He  treats  of  tendencies  in  American,  the  com- 
mon speech  and  the  ways  of  grammarians,  differences  in  spelling,  tak- 
ing up  the  influence  of  Webster  and  the  subject  of  simplified  spelling, 
and,  finally,  proper  names  in  this  country.  In  the  chapter  "  Miscellanea  " 
he  discusses  proverbs  and  platitudes,  and  the  future  of  the  language. 
It  is  a  concrete  book  of  very  interesting  details,  and  it  ought  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  teachers. 
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The   Winston  Simplified  Dictionary.     Edited  by  William   D.   Lewis 
and  Edgar  A.  Singer.    Phil.,  Winston  Co.,  1919.    820  p. 

This  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  review  to  be  an  excellent  and 
handy  work.  Little  space  is  given  to  margins,  the  words  defined  are 
printed  in  clear-faced  type,  the  definitions  are  brief  and  concise,  and 
there  are  many  illustrations,  a  few  of  them  full-page.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  more  matter  could  be  placed  in  any  smaller  space.  There 
are  a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable  appendices. 

First  Lessons  in  Business.    By  J.  A.  Bexell.    Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1919.    174  p.     (Thrift  Text  Series). 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  sections,  discussing  such  traits  as 
honesty,  industry,  promptness,  personality,  enthusiasm,  initiative;  also 
thrift,  saving,  money,  waste,  success,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  news- 
boy's cash  book,  the  business  office,  cooperation,  partnership,  what  a 
savings  bank  is  and  how  it  is  managed,  household  budget,  etc. 
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THEIR  IMPORTANCE 

"  Language  is  the  formative  organ  of  thought,"  Wilhehii 
von  Humboldt.  "  In  the  development  of  each  person,"  says 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  "  nothing  exercises  a  greater  influence  in 
moulding  and  developing  thought  and  feeling  than  his  language  t/' 
environment.  The  vocabulary  of  a  person  represents  in  a 
condensed  and  symbolic  form  all  that  he  has  experienced  and 
imagined.  The  breadth  of  his  mental  experience  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  words  that  have  for  him  a  meaning,  while  the 
accuracy  of  his  thinking  is  shown  by  the  constancy  and  exact- 
ness of  meaning  with  which  he  uses  words."  Prof.  Ludwig 
Geiger  attaches  even  greater  importance  to  language  for  he 
thinks  that  it  has  actually  created  human  reason  and  intelli- 
gence. ''  Every  word,"  says  J.  G.  Fitch,  "  which  has  been  in- 
vented is  the  record  of  some  fact  or  thought,  and  furnishes 
the  means  by  which  facts  or  thoughts  can  be  transmitted  to  ' 
others.  In  a  sense  every  new  word  represents  a  new  conquest 
of  civilization,  a  distinct  addition  to  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  world."  Prof.  Max  Mueller  says:  "No  human  being 
utters  articulate  sounds  without  an  object,  a  purpose,  a  mean- 
ing. The  endless  configurations  of  sound  which  are  collected 
in  our  dictionaries  would  have  no  existence  at  all,  they  would 
be  the  mere  ghost  of  a  language,  unless  they  stood  there  as  the 
embodiment  of  thought,  as  the  realization  of  ideas."  But  the 
living  winged  word  is  like  consciousness  itself,  ever  changing, 
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reflecting,  as  it  does,  a  mutable  world.  "  Language  exists  in 
man,"  says  Prof.  Mueller,  "  it  lives  in  being  spoken,  it  dies 
with  each  word  that  is  pronounced  and  is  no  longer  heard." 
Therefore,  in  order  that  its  content,  the  idea,  may  not  perish 
it  must  be  given  a  permanent  form,  the  written  word,  without 
which  civilization  would  still  be  quite  primitive. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie  recognizes  the  importance  of  giving  the 
child  a  good  vocabulary.  "  For  adding  to  his  (the  child's) 
stock  of  understood  words,"  he  says,  "  we  add  to  his  stock  of 
understood  things,  and  consequently,  to  his  material  for 
thought,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  fabric  of  the  mind."  Pres. 
A.  R.  Taylor,  referring  to  children's  vocabularies,  says :  "  Their 
knowledge  and  vocabularies  grow  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  and  revealing  also  the  function  of  language  in  knowledge- 
getting."  The  great  orator  whose  choice,  cogent  words,  preg- 
nant and  beautiful  language,  charm,  convince  and  hold  spell- 
bound his  audience  is  invariably  a  man  of  large  vocabulary. 
"  Precision,  clearness  and  elegance  of  diction,"  says  E.  W. 
Doran,  ''  are  impossible  with  a  man  who  has  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  value  of  a  large  vocabulary, 
provided  every  word  stands  for  a  living,  clear-cut  idea.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  only  so  much  dead  mental  baggage.  Right 
here  it  is  apposite  to  lay  one's  finger  on  a  serious  defect  in  our 
modern  education,  viz.,  the  haziness  in  the  student's  mind  of 
the  meaning  of  words.  This  holds  true  in  the  graded  schools 
as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities.  Speed  and  quantity  have 
become  the  ideal  of  our  hot-house  education.  It  would  be 
well  for  teachers  to  insist  on  a  clear  definite  grasp  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  They  should  take  to  heart  Blaise  Pascal's 
injunction,  ''  Define  your  terms."  Failure  to  heed  this  excel- 
lent advice  is  apparent  everywhere  in  modern  thought.  Hazy 
and  muddy  speculation,  and  theorizing  are  seen  in  every  science 
and  branch  of  knowledge.  Many  thinkers  go  so  far  as  to  spurn 
definition  as  pedantic.  In  an  age  of  so  much  chaotic,  indefinite 
thinking  due  to  early  superficial  training,  when  language  was 
formed,  it  is  positively  refreshing  to  find  a  Dr.  Floyd  S. 
Muckey  in  his  "  Natural  Method  of  Voice  Production"  stress- 
ing this  educational  principle.  "  Definition,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  structure  of  knowledge ;  without  accu- 
rate definition  clear  thinking  and  logical  conclusions  are  im- 
possible. It  is  the  very  beginning  of  knowing  and  the  truth 
cannot  be  reached  without  it.  It  is  not  only  the  beginning  of 
knowledge,  but  is  the  warp  and  woof  as  well.  It  is  the  anchor 
which  holds  us  to  the  solid  ground  of  reason.  For  these  reasons 
clear  and  accurate  definition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
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any  scientific  investigation.     Without  it  we  are  sure  to  drift 
into  a  maze  of  idle  and  barren  speculation." 

If  this  principle  had  become  a  habit  in  early  childhood,  and 
had  been  maintained  throughout  the  elementary  school,  high 
school,  college  and  university,  much  time  and  trouble  could 
have  been  avoided.  Whole  libraries  of  books  could  have  been 
left  unwritten,  and  an  infinite  amount  of  acrimonious  disputes, 
bickerings  and  discussions  would  not  sully  the  daily  press. 
Accuracy  is  the  soul  of  scholarship,  but  this  ideal  can  never 
be  attained  without  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
Every  word  in  one's  vernacular  should  be  valued  as  a  most 
precious  jewel,  an  heirloom  symbolizing  a  necessary  experience 
in  the  cultural  progress  of  our  race.  There  is  nothing  to  which 
the  child  falls  heir  that  can  be  compared  to  the  mother  tongue, 
bcause  it  is  the  conserver  and  bearer  from  age  to  age  of  a 
people's  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth.  Therefore,  let  the 
student  acquire  as  soon  as  possible  great  facility  in  using  the 
key  that  unlocks  this  inexhaustible  treasure  house. 

SIZE  OF  VOCABULARIES 

For  a  long  time  the  estimates  of  individual  vocabularies 
varied  greatly,  even  among  distinguished  scholars,  a  proof  that 
no  careful  study  of  the  subject  had  been  made.  Those  early 
estimates  were  merely  wild  guesses.  The  supposed  size  of  the 
vocabularies  of  uneducated  laborers  is  now  found  to  be  grossly 
erroneous.  Max  Miiller,  for  instance,  quotes  an  EngHsh 
clergyman,  A.  D.  Orsey,  to  the  effect  that  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners used  scarcely  more  than  300  words.  Horatio  Hale 
makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  English  workmen  get 
along  with  100  words.  Canon  Farrar  once  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  three  English  peasants  who,  in  his  opinion,  used 
not  more  than  100  words.  Prof.  Wendell  thinks  that  for  every 
day  purposes  1000  are  amply  sufficient.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted that  persons  of  fair  intelligence  who  read  their  Bibles 
and  Shakespeare  rarely  use  more  than  3000  or  4000.  Prof. 
SaHsbury  quotes  Mr.  Laurie  as  saying  that  a  child  up  to  the 
eighth  year  "probably  confines  himself  to  not  more  than  150 
words."  Everybody  has  doubtless  heard  of  Geo.  P.  March's 
estimate  of  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  vocabularies.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  wrote :  "  Few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as 
10,000  words,  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  not  above 
3,000  or  4,000.  If  a  scholar  were  required  to  name  without 
examination  the  authors  whose  English  vocabulary  was  largest, 
he  would  probably  specify  the  all-embracing  Shakespeare  and 
the  all-knowing  Milton.    And  yet  in  all  the  works  of  the  great 
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dramatist  there  occur  not  more  than  15,000  words,  in  the  poems 
of  Milton  not  above  8,000.  The  whole  number  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  symbols  does  not  exceed  800,  and  the  entire 
Italian  operatic  vocabulary  is  said  to  be  scarcely  more  ex- 
tensive." 

But  all  these  early  estimates  are  wide  of  the  mark  according 
to  later  calculations.  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden  basing  his  estimate  on 
Mrs.  Clarke's  concordance  of  Shakespeare's  works  says  that 
our  great  dramatist  used  more  than  24,000  different  words, 
and  Milton,  according  to  Cleveland's  concordance,  used 
in  his  poems  alone,  exclusive  of  his  prose,  11,377  words.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Doran  in  his  study  of  vocabularies,  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary, 1907,  vol.  14,  No.  4  supports  Mr.  Holden's  conclusions. 
The  latter  author  has  also  made  the  following  estimates  based 
on  concordances  of  the  respective  authors'  works,  Tennyson 
10,574,  Cowper,  11,284,  Milton,  12,800,  Shelley  15,959. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Ponqot,  who  has  read  all  of  Victor  Hugo's  works 
in  French,  has  calculated  that  in  all  his  writings  he  uses  38,000 
words,  and  in  Notre  Dame,  2  vols,  there  occur  27,000  different 
words.  Dr.  Holden  using  Webster's  unabridged  Dictionary, 
Ed.  of  1852,  tested  his  own  vocabulary  and  found  that  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  33,456  words.  As  this  edition  contains  less 
than  a  third  of  the  words  of  the  latest  edition  his  vocabulary 
must  be  much  larger.  The  New  York  Times  estimated  that 
Rufus  Choate  used  11,700  words.  Miss  M.  W.  Shinn  estimated 
her  vocabulary  by  the  dictionary  method  at  40,000,  Prof.  E. 
A.  Kirkpatrick  at  70,000  words.  Messrs.  Farquhar  and  East- 
man making  the  same  test  found  their  vocabularies  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  Dr.  Holden.  Prof.  Gray  and  Gill 
estimated  their  technical  vocabularies  as  comprising  "  a  very 
large  fraction  indeed  of  30,000  words." 

Dr.  Holden  supported  by  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist,  and  Dr. 
Theo.  Gill,  the  zoologist,  says  that  men  of  science  know  more 
than  25,000  names  of  plants  and  animals.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick 
has  estimated  that  an  American  citizen  with  a  common  school 
education  knows  about  10,000  words,  and  well  read  college 
graduates  and  those  who  have  pursued  graduate  courses  at 
a  university  must  know  from  20,000  to  100,000  words. 

The  same  author  using  Webster's  academic  dictionary  with 
about  28,000  words  on  645  pages  had  the  student  begin  say 
on  page  2  and  made  him  count  all  the  words  in  bold-faced 
type  that  he  knew,  and  likewise  on  every  fiftieth  page.  Then 
he  repeated  this  process  beginning  with  page  20.  The  results 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  he  considered  this  method  fairly  ac- 
curate. In  this  way  he  obtained  for  pupils  of  the  different 
grades  the  following  figures : 
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Grade  II   4,480 

Grade  III    6,620 

Grade  IV    7,020 

Grade  V    7,860 

Grade  VI 8,700 

Grade  VII 10,660 

Grade  VIII  12,000 

Grade  IX    13,400 

For  high  school  students  the  figures  were  as  follows : 

Freshman    15,640 

Sophomore    16,020 

Junior    17,600 

Senior    18,720 

For  normal  school  students  he  estimates  the  average  at 
19,000,  and  for  college  students  20,120. 

A  New  York  paper  claims  that  a  business  man's  vocabulary 
amounts  to  about  3,500  words.  Dr.  Doran  counted  the  words 
used  in  a  large  number  of  business  letters,  pertaining  to  many 
kinds  of  business,  and  the  number  exceeded  3,000,  and  yet  he 
could  call  to  mind  scores  of  words  denoting  articles  of  mer- 
chandise not  found  in  these  letters.  "If  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce,"  he  says,  "  were  included,  the 
number  would  be  doubled." 

Generally  speaking  the  vocabularies  of  all  civilized  languages 
have  grown  enormously  since  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  day. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  no  age  has  witnessed  such  a 
growth  of  vocabularies  as  the  last  50  or  75  years,  a  pheno- 
menon due  chiefly  to  scientific  research  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pansion of  industries  and  commerce.  This  fact  necessarily 
leads  to  a  general  growth  of  individual  vocabularies. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  VOCABULARIES 

A  person's  vocabulary  is  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds, 
the  active  and  the  passive.  The  former  consists  of  the  words 
that  an  individual  has  at  his  tongue's  end  in  speaking  and 
writing  a  language,  the  passive  contains  those  words  that  he 
can  understand  when  he  reads  or  hears  the  language  spoken 
or  read.  The  latter  is  always  much  larger  than  the  former. 
Although  it  is  very  important  to  make  this  distinction  only  a 
few  teachers  do  so.  As  a  result  much  time  and  energy  are 
wasted  in  our  schools. 

The  majority  of  students  in  our  American  high  schools  and 
colleges  choose  a  modern  language  for  the  purpose  either  of 
getting  a  certain  number  of  units  of  credit  for  graduation,  or 
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of  acquiring  a  reading  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  since  a  passive 
vocabulary  can  be  acquired  in  much  shorter  time  than  an 
active,  why  should  they  be  compelled  to  acquire  the  latter  for 
which  they  will  have  no  use  ? 

All  teachers  who  employ  a  conversational  m.ethod,  inchiding 
the  much-lauded  Direct  Method,  fail  to  see  the  unreasonable 
and  impractical  in  their  procedure.  In  Europe  there  may  be 
some  excuse  for  such  an  indiscriminate  use  of  that  method. 
There  the  study  of  a  modern  language  is  begun  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  and  continued  without  interruption,  for  eight  or 
nine  years.  Furthermore  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
students  begin  nine  years  later  or  at  the  end  of  adolescence, 
the  unwisdom  of  using  the  same  method  should  be  perfectly 
clear  especially  as  we  spend  only  one  half  the  time  on  a 
modern  language  that  the  Europeans  do,  and  often  much  less. 

When  we  begin,  the  age  of  adolescence  is  passed.  We  seem 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  momentous  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical changes  that  took  place  during  the  preceding  eight  or 
nine  years.  Every  teacher  should  know  that  mutation  of  voice 
occurs  at  the  age  of  puberty  reducing  the  flexibility  and  plasti- 
city of  the  speech-organs,  and  also  rendering  the  ear  less  ca- 
pable of  detecting  slight  shades  of  sound,  syllabic  and  sentence 
accent  and  musical  inflexions.  Another  even  more  important 
fact,  also  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  Direct  Method,  is  the  fixity  of  the  vernacular  symbols^ 
and  the  syntax  of  the  native  tongue,  especially  of  the  idioms, 
attained  at  the  end  of  adolescence.  The  mind  has  now  received 
its  definitive  linguistic  form,  and  the  unique,  intimate  and  deep 
feeling  for  the  mother-tongue,  that  nothing  can  ever  replace. 
As  a  result  the  student  learns  the  foreign  language  by  passing 
through  the  native  equivalents. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  a  Nestor  among  American  educators 
and  savants,  and  a  man  whose  power  of  psychological  intro- 
spection is  perhaps  unrivalled,  tells  us  that  whenever  he  reads 
German,  there  is  a  subconcious  translating  devil  who  never 
rests  satisfied  until  the  German  thought-form  has  been  chane^ed 
into  correct  idiomatic  English.  The  truth  of  my  contention 
receives  added  force  when  we  recall  Pres.  Hall's  own  state- 
ment that  he  has  read  more  German  in  his  specialty  during  the 
last  thirty  years  than  any  other  language,  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  he  spent  a  few  years  as  a  student  in  Germany. 

The  slight  chance  for  American  students  of  acquiring  an 
active  vocabulary  and  the  facility  to  speak  the  foreign  language 
becomes  perfectly  apparent  if  we  consider  the  large  classes, 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  members.  With  seventy-five  or  eighty 
recitations  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  semester,  it  can  readily 
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be  seen  that  the  time  allotted  to  each  student  for  the  exercise 
of  the  speech-organs  is  practically  nil.  Furthermore,  outside 
the  modern  language  class-room,  the  student  hears  and  speaks 
only  English.  The  plain  truth  is,  in  spite  of  the  astounding 
results  of  the  Direct  Method,  that  a  native  American  who  began 
the  study  of  French,  for  instance,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  even  if  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  France  betrays  his 
nationality  by  his  foreign  accent,  his  use  of  prepositions, 
idioms,  sentence  accent,  musical  inflexions,  etc.  The  trained 
native  ear  cannot  be  deceived,  as  some  advocates  of  the  Direct 
Method  believe.  But  the  same  is  true  regarding  the  foreigner 
who  tries  to  speak  English. 

Now,  since  the  chief  aim  in  studying  a  foreign  language 
in  this  country  is  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge,  our  students 
should  be  divided  into  two  main  sections.  First  those  who 
desire  access  to  the  foreign  literature  only,  and  secondly 
those  who  wish  to  master  both  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage. To  insure  real  success  in  this  study  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  division  of  students  should  be  admitted  without 
a  thorough  analytic  knowledge  of  the  native  grammar.  The 
actual  ignoring  of  this  rule  at  present  is  the  cause  of  the 
wretched  results  in  our  Modern  Language  classes.  Let  this 
plan  be  adopted  because  it  is  the  most  scientific,  economical, 
and  so  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory. 

PRIMITIVE  VOCABULARIES 

As  a  result  of  extensive  investigations,  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that  earlier  estimates  were  wide  of  the  truth.  Civilized 
man  is  apt  to  look  upon  his  primitive  brother  as,  in  every  re- 
spect, inferior  to  himself.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
untutored  mind  contains  very  few  ideas.  It  has  been  thought 
that  a  few  hundred  words  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  express 
the  objects  and  activities  pertaining  to  his  daily  life  and  sub- 
sistence. Primitive  man  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
great  ignoramus,  whose  brain  tracts  lay  practically  fallow.  But 
the  linguistic  anthropologist  has  finally  made  an  end  of  this 
fiction.  The  native  American  languages  have  been  studied 
and  dictionaries  of  many  compiled.  We  are,  therefore,  able 
to  look  into  the  aboriginal  soul  of  the  New  World.  We  are 
greatly  surprised.  Instead  of  being  limited  in  words  and  modes 
of  expression,  the  aboriginal  languages  are  rich  both  in  form 
and  content.  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  in  his  Essays  of  an 
Americanist,  compares  the  Mexican  vocabulary  of  Molina 
containing  about  13,000  words,  and  the  Maya  vocabulary  of  the 
convent  of  Motul  numbering  20,000  words,  with  the  English 
dictionaries  of  the  same  period  viz.,  the  latter  half  of  the  16tli 
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century,  before  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  finds  this 
comparison  "  not  disadvantageous  to  the  American  side  of  the 
question."  Prof.  A.  F  Chamberlain  of  Clark  University  basing 
his  estimates  upon  the  following  dictionaries  of  Indian  lan- 
guages obtains  these  striking  figures : 

Navaho  (Mathews  1891)  10,000. 
Cree  (Vegreville  1865-1879)   17,000. 
Montagnais   (Vegreville   1891)    18,000. 
Dakota   (Riggs   1852-188-)   20,000. 
Cegiha   (Dorsey  188- )   20,000. 
Blackfoot  (Maclean  1887)  25,000. 
Tuskarora   (Hewitt  1886)  30,000. 
Micmac  (Rand  1849-1894)  30,000. 
Yahgan  (Bridges  188-)  40,000. 

A.  G.  Morice  a  student  of  the  Dene  languages  says  that  the 
carrier  tribes  vocabulary  contains  150,000  verbal  terms,  an 
astonishingly  large  number  if  correct.  But  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  large  numbers  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  corresponding  intellectual  wealth.  Many 
of  the  words  in  these  primitive  languages  are  really  useless, 
since  they  add  nothing  to  the  thought  of  the  people.  As  an 
example  may  be  given  the  numerous  pronouns  in  the  Ameri- 
can languages.  In  some  a  different  pronoun  is  used  for  dif- 
ferent states  or  conditions  in  which  the  person  may  be,  for 
instance,  whether  he  is  sitting,  standing,  lying,  etc.  The  student 
of  primitive  words  soon  discovers  the  concreteness  of  their 
meanings  thus  revealing  the  psychological  fact  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  thought  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Never- 
theless it  is  indisputable  that  primitive  vocabularies  have  been 
greatly  underestimated. 

children's  vocabularies 

The  physical  and  mental  development  of  children  differs 
greatly  in  different  individuals.  Consequently  their  vocabula- 
ries vary  a  great  deal.  Prof.  Preyer  says  that  he  did  not  learn 
to  speak  till  he  was  about  three  years  old.  A  few  children 
are  on  record  as  having  begun  to  talk  at  eight  months  of  age. 
M.  W.  Shinn  says  that  the  baby  she  studied  had,  when  eleven 
months  old,  84  words  in  all,  consisting  of  51  names  of  people, 
28  action  words,  and  some  adverbial  expressions.  These  words 
were  securely  associated  with  ideas.  But  there  have  also  been 
children,  even  of  average  intelligence,  who  could  not  speak 
before  they  were  six  or  seven  years  old. 

There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  estimates  regarding 
children's  as  well  as  adults'  vocabularies.     Prof.  Laurie  in 
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his  "  Lectures  on  Language  "  makes  wild  guesses.  In  the  first 
edition  he  holds  that  a  child  up  to  the  eighth  year  uses  150 
words,  in  the  second  edition,  200  or  300,  in  the  fourth  edition, 
from  400  to  500.  Either  as  a  general  or  average  estimate  this 
is  wrong.  Later  and  accurate  counting  of  the  words  has  dis- 
proved these  early  guesses. 

William  Canton,  basing  his  estimate  upon  a  careful  study 
of  the  vocabulary  of  a  girl  six  years  old,  credits  a  child  of  that 
age  with  a  command  of  2,000  words.  E.  S.  Holden  counted 
the  words  actually  used  by  his  three  children  under  two  years 
of  age,  excluding  all  doubtful  ones.  The  first  two  knew  to- 
gether more  than  500.  His  first  child,  at  the  age  of  two,  used 
483  words,  the  second  399,  and  the  third  172.  M.  C.  Gale 
and  H.  Gale,  using  the  material  gathered  by  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
West  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  study  of  their  own 
daughters  Ruth  and  Margaret  when  respectively  two  years 
old,  found  that  the  former  used  614,  and  the  latter  578.  E.  B. 
Doran  finds  the  average  of  a  two-year-old  girl  to  be  400.  Prof. 
E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  says  that  the  words  used  by  a  two-year-old 
child  vary  from  a  few  to  1,000,  and  he  thinks  the  more 
usual  number  is  from  200  to  400.  He  bases  his  estimate  upon 
a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject. "  Prof.  W.  T.  Preyer 
studied  the  vocabularies  of  nine  children.  The  smallest  vocab- 
ulary consisted  of  50  words,  the  largest  of  1,121.  Each  of 
the  other  seven  children  used  from  400  to  500  words. 

Of  course,  as  already  intimated,  there  are  great  differences. 
Viola  Olerich,  for  instance,  a  prodigy  known  as  "  the  famous 
baby  scholar,"  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  school  teachers 
when  she  was  one  year,  eleven  months  and  twenty  five  days 
old,  and  it  was  found  that  she  knew  2500  nouns.  The  com- 
mittee estimated  that  she  knew  at  least  500  more  nouns  making 
3,000  altogether.  Therefore,  she  must  have  known  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  words  since  the  committee  did  not 
include  any  other  parts  of  speech  that  she  naturally  used.  Ex- 
cluding, then,  individuals  phenomenally  gifted,  it  seems  that  the 
average  vocabulary  of  a  child  four  years  old  must  be  four 
or  five  hundred  words,  as  established  by  careful  and  extensive 
studies  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  quite  improbable  that 
future  investigations  will  materially  change  this  figure. 

CHILDREN'S    VOCABULARIES    ACCORDING    TO    SEX 

Dr.  E,  W.  Doran  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  children's 
vocabularies  both  in  infancy  and  during  school  age,  and  with 
reference  to  sex. 

The  result  of  his  investigations  tends  to  prove  that  in  earlier 
infancy  the  girls  use  more  words  than  the  boys.    The  average 
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number  of  words  for  the  48  boys  he  studied  is  531.4,  and  for 
the  63  girls  404.3.  This  would  seem  to  favor  the  boys  but  it  is 
only  apparent.  For  the  average  age  of  the  boys  is  27  months, 
while  that  of  the  girls  is  only  23.  The  boys  are  therefore  four 
months  older.  Ten  of  the  girls,  or  15.8  per  cent.,  are  over  24 
months  old,  while  20  of  the  boys,  or  41.6  per  cent.,  are  over 
24  months  old.  Two  periods  especially  of  the  time  studied 
make  possible  a  somewhat  definite  conclusion.  At  24  months 
8  boys  have  an  average  of  367.2,  and  16  girls  an  average  of 
573.1  words.  Thus  the  girls  excel  by  206  words,  or  56.1  per 
cent.  At  30  months  of  age  5  boys  average  838  words,  and  3 
girls  1,109.3  words,  an  excess  of  30.9  per  cent. 

After  the  24th  month  it  is  difficult,  on  existing  data,  to  as- 
certain the  exact  relation  of  boys  and  girls,  but  Dr.  Doran 
thinks  that  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  girls  surpass  the 
boys.  After  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  relation  is 
reversed. 

A  test  was  made  in  a  village  public  school,  Edmond,  Okla- 
homa, of  boys  and  girls  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades,  and  the 
result  was : 

COMPARISON 

6th,  boys  5  months  younger  know  798  more  words  than  the 
girls. 

7th,  boys  6  months  younger  know  808  more  words  than  the 
girls. 

8th,  boys  20  months  younger  know  574  more  words  than  the 
girls. 

But  a  test  in  an  Arkansas  public  school  was  in  favor  of  the 
girls.  The  test  included  44  girls  and  22  boys.  The  girls  proved 
better  students  than  the  boys. 

A  test  of  all  the  students  of  the  Oklahoma  Normal  School 
gave  the  following  results : 

First-year  boys  knew  4  per  cent  more  words  than  girls. 
Second-year  boys  knew  11  per  cent  more  words  than  girls. 
Junior  boys  knew  21  per  cent  more  words  than  girls. 
Middle  boys  knew  20  per  cent  more  words  than  girls. 
Senior  boys  knew  3^  per  cent  more  words  than  girls 
All  classes  boys  knew  11  per  cent  more  words  than  girls. 

OTHER  TESTS 

About  50  students,  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  sex  in  the 
Kansas  Normal  School,  at  Fort  Scott,  were  tested.  The  young 
men  averaging  2  months  younger  knew  10  per  cent  more 
words  than  the  young  ladies. 

In  the  Clinton  Normal  School,  Clinton  Mo.,  about  20  stu- 
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dents  of  each  sex  were  tested.  The  men  14  months  younger 
knew  7  per  cent  more  words. 

In  Kay  County  Oklahoma  Summer  Normal,  2  classes  of 
teachers  about  25  in  each,  were  tested.  First-grade  teachers 
6  male,  20  female;  the  men  4  yrs.  younger  knew  11  per  cent 
more  words.  Second-grade,  5  male,  20  female;  the  men  were 
2.6  yrs.  older  and  knew  30  per  cent  more  words. 

In  Oklahoma  County  Summer  Normal,  72  teachers  were 
tested,  26  male  and  46  female.  The  men  knew  26  per  cent 
more  words.  A  few,  but  not  satisfactory  tests,  have  been 
made  that  favor  the  young  women. 

A  test  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
white  boys  114,  girls  109.  The  boys  averaged  2.2  months 
younger,  and  knew  5.8  per  cent  more  words ;  colored,  39  boys, 
76  girls.  The  boys  were  11.5  months  younger  and  knew  3  per 
cent  more  words. 

Summary:  In  all  the  tests  reported  by  Dr.  Doran  we  find 
the  following  facts :  The  students  of  eleven  schools  have 
been  tested  (including  teachers,  summer  normals)  and  thirty- 
four  classes  were  examined.  In  the  eleven  schools  tested 
as  to  sex,  males  made  the  higher  record  in  eight  of  them.  In 
the  thirty-four  classes  males  made  a  better  record  in  22.  In 
the  Jackson  schools  the  boys  made  the  highest  total  average  in 
the  white  schools. 

As  regards  native  and  foreign  born  children,  tests  made  in 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  schools  show  that  the  native  made  a 
better  record. 

A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  Irish  girls  use  more  words  than 
the  Irish  boys  even  after  6  years  of  age. 

The  results  of  Hartman's  tests  at  the  Annaberg  schools  in 
Germany  also  show  that  before  six  years  of  age  the  girls 
excel  the  boys,  but  after  six  it  is  the  reverse.  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall's  careful  and  extensive  tests  of  Boston  children  in  1880 
show  that  the  boys  knew  more  of  three  fourths  of  the  concepts 
than  the  girls.  Dr.  Hall  says  :  "  In  34  representative  questions 
out  of  49  the  boys  surpassed  the  girls,  as  the  German  boys  did 
in  75  per  cent  of  the  Berlin  questions."  He  furthermore  makes 
the  following  explanation :  "  The  greater  the  number  of  con- 
cepts in  the  test  lists,  the  more  boys  seemed  to  excel  girls.  The 
easy  and  widely  diffused  concepts  are  commonest  among  girls, 
the  harder  and  more  special  or  exceptional  ones  are  commonest 
among  boys." 

Exceptions  to  This  Rule.  In  the  south  the  girls  seem  to 
excel  the  boys  during  the  entire  public  school  course  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Dr.  Doran's  tests.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Irish 
girls.    How  are  these  curious  exceptions  to  be  explained  ?  One 
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reason  perhaps  is  that  the  southern  girl  develops  earlier,  and  is 
more  precocious  than  the  boy.  Furthermore,  she  is  more  out 
of  doors,  a  fact  that  contributes  more  than  anything  else,  in 
childhood,  to  increase  the  stock  of  ideas.  In  the  plastic  and 
intensely  active  period  of  childhood  there  is  certainly  no  better 
place  in  which  to  live  than  the  country.  The  child  is  only 
capable  of  appropriating  concrete  ideas,  a  process  which  is 
abundantly  facilitated  in  a  country  environment.  Dr.  Hall's 
study  in  1880,  "  The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering 
School,"  proves  this.  He  prepared  a  list  of  words  denoting  wild 
and  domestic  animals  and  birds,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  insects, 
parts  of  the  body,  woods,  hills  and  meteorological  phenomena, 
etc.,  such  as  school  children  are  supposed  to  know.  These  they 
were  required  to  define.  Regarding  the  result  of  this  test  of 
Boston  children  Dr.  Hall  has  this  to  say :  "  For  86  per  cent  of 
the  above  questions  the  average  intelligence  of  thirty-six 
country  children,  who  were  tested,  ranks  higher  than  that  of 
the  city  children  of  the  Table,  and  in  many  items  very  greatly." 

Her  precocity  and  more  extended  out-door  life,  then,  may 
account  for  the  southern  girl's  superiority  in  the  use  of  words. 
Her  northern  sister  stays  more  in  the  house  and  is  a  great 
part  of  her  time  busy  playing  with  and  talking  to  her  doll, 
which  of  course  requires  a  very  limited  vocabulary. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  Irish  girl  differs  from  the 
American  in  surpassing  the  Irish  boy  even  during  school  age. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  naturally  slow  development  of 
the  latter  and  his  innate  sluggishness.  The  national  Irish  wit 
is  said  to  have  evolved  very  slowly  and  so,  according  to  the 
biogenetic  law  of  recapitulation,  the  individual's  intelligence, 
and  mental  alertness  would  likewise  develop  slowly.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  applies  to  the  female  also,  and  so  it  does  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  in  common  with  other  girls  the  Irish  girl 
develops  as  a  rule  faster  than  the  boy. 

But  why  has  the  boy,  in  the  main,  a  larger  vocabulary  than 
the  girl  after  the  age  of  six  ?  Because  he  is  more  out  of  doors. 
He  sees  and  hears  more,  takes  more  and  keener  interest  in 
all  that  happens  in  the  great  world  just  opening  its  wonders 
before  him.  The  girl  stays  in  the  house,  plays  with  her  dolls, 
and  the  fairy-tales  told  her  do  not  stir  the  mind  like  the  boy's 
stories  of  thrilling  adventures.  He  also  reads  the  newspapers 
more. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  A  LARGE  VOCABULARY 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  rich 
vocabulary  is  desirable.  For  since  education  in  the  best  sense 
means  unfoldment,  the  highest  efflorescence  of  the  soul,  the 
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capacity  to  think  clearly  and  cogently,  to  feel  deeply  and 
sympathetically,  and  since  this  process  of  self-realization  is 
practically  impossible  without  words,  the  early  and  assiduous 
cultivation  of  one's  mother-tongue  should  be  regarded  as  a 
delightful  task  of  supreme  moment.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  increase  of  a  child's  vocabulary  is  a  fairly  reliable  index 
of  its  growth  in  intelligence. 

Judging  from  Pres.  Hall's  experiments  on  Boston  children, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  many  other  investigators,  it  seems 
that  the  country  is  the  best  place  for  a  child  during  that  plastic 
and  most  decisive  period  of  language  formation.  Pres.  Hall 
emphasizes  this  fact,  and,  since  his  own  childhood  was  spent 
in  a  rural  environment  of  New  England,  he  is  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  its  beneficent  influence.  Every  one  knows  how 
excellently  he  has  described  education  in  a  sand-pile  in  his 
New  England  home.  A  cultured  Christian  home  in  the  country 
is  unquestionably  the  most  ideal  place,  where  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  ethical  foundation  of  soul-life  may  be  laid 
for  the  later  erection  of  a  symmetrical  structure  of  a  complete 
personality.  Says  E.  Davenport  in  his  Education  for  Effi- 
ciency :  "  The  conditions  of  country  life  are  peculiar  in  their 
contribution  to  health,  their  stimulus  to  personal  initiative,  and 
their  fostering  influence  upon  that  spirit  of  individualism  upon 
which  rest  our  free  institutions  and  our  democratic  government. 
The  country  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  be  born."  In  a  rural 
environment  with  its  multitudinous  voices  and  endless  diurnal 
stimuli  continuously  impinging  on  the  budding  soul,  the  solemn 
stillness,  the  mysterious  whisperings  of  the  dark,  majestic 
forest,  the  free-throated  warbling  of  birds,  the  murmuring 
brooks,  and  at  night  the  impending  starry  vault  with  millions 
of  twinkling  lights,  the  young  denizen  of  the  world  is  sure  to 
develop  the  rich  psychic  possibilities  of  which  he  is  prenatally 
heir,  if  only  the  reactions  aroused  by  the  ceaselessly  inrushing 
flood  of  impressions  are  wisely  directed  and  utilized  by  cul- 
tured parents  or  experienced  sympathetic  teachers.  Who  can 
fully  estimate  the  formative  influence  of  unspoiled  nature  as 
it  reveals  itself  amidst  rural  scenes !  The  earth  is  most 
beautiful  at  dawn,  but  very  few  city  children  then  see  it. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country  are  mostly  children  of  rude 
laborers,  "  whose  eyes  have  no  sight  for  that  wonderful  peace 
and  coolness,  and  unspeakable  sense  of  rest  and  hope  which  lie 
like  a  blessing  on  the  land."  And  so  they  fail  to  be  partakers 
of  that  **  most  ancient,  most  glorious  revelation  of  God  which 
appears  every  morning  as  a  living  reality,"  to  use  the  apt  words 
of  Herder. 

The  country,  then,  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  most  ideal 
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environment  for  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  But  the  great- 
est possible  stress  must  always  be  laid  on  a  home  of  refinement 
and  culture  as  its  indispensable  complement.  Should  any  doubt 
remain  let  us  recall  the  investigations  made  by  Miss  Dinsmore 
of  London,  "  in  schools  attended  by  children  of  laborers  and 
small  shop-keepers  and  schools  attended  by  children  of  the 
middle  classes,  which  showed  that  the  children  of  the  latter 
were  far  superior  in  their  knowledge  of  words."  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  child  come  in  daily  contact  with  edu- 
cated adults  whose  language  is  refined  and  whose  vocabularies 
are  choice  and  extensive.  Nor  must  the  child  be  isolated  but  have 
a  number  of  suitable  playmates  who  will  be  a  constant  incen- 
tive to  talk.  A  great  deal  of  unwisdom  has  been  displayed  in 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  slaves 
as  tutors  and  guardians.  Our  southern  fellow  citizens  have 
employed  and  still  employ  colored  nurses  who  are  frequently 
ignorant,  superstitious,  unrefined,  and  even  vicious.  For  the 
training  of  their  race  horses,  the  building  of  their  houses,  the 
making  of  their  furniture  and  clothing,  the  managing  of  bus- 
iness, industries,  etc.  the  best  talent  is  secured,  but  for  the 
moulding,  training  and  education  of  the  precious,  plastic 
minds  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters  any  old,  worthless 
thing  is  good  enough.  Slang,  incorrect  pronunciation,  viola- 
tions of  grammar,  the  corruption  of  character  by  the  implant- 
ing of  immoral  thoughts  and  beliefs  in  hobgoblins  and  mys- 
terious beings  that  forever  haunt  the  soul,  are  thus  lodged 
so  firmly  in  the  tender  receptive  mind  that  hardly  any  later 
training,  however  severe,  is  able  to  eradicate  them.  Many  a 
middle-aged  man  of  culture  has  not  been  able  to  free  himself 
of  the  linguistic  corruption  of  the  nursery,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  most  rigid  watchfulness  and  self-criticism.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  What  once  has  become  automatic  by  repetition, 
sinking  into  the  subconscious  level  of  the  psycho-physical 
organism,  is  never  lost.  In  an  unguarded  moment,  when 
conscious  inhibition  is  lacking,  the  latent  idea,  a  sort  of  un- 
canny revenant  from  childhood's  days,  will  suddenly  effect  an 
intercentral  connection  between  the  impressive  and  expressive 
paths,  and  the  slangy  word,  the  corrupt  pronunciation,  the 
grammatical  error,  or  the  musty  profanity  will  glide  over  the 
lips. 

The  child  is,  as  a  rule,  very  inquisitive.  This  natural  bent 
should  be  encouraged  and  satisfied.  In  this  way  its  store  of 
ideas  will  grow  rapidly.  Plenty  of  well  selected  picture-books 
and  playthings,  as  for  instance  those  that  illustrate  mechanical 
and  scientific  principles  and  devices,  if  only  intelligent  parents 
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or  elders  take  the  interest  and  trouble  to  explain  them  and 
direct  their  use,  will  greatly  enrich  the  infantile  vocabulary. 
The  Germans  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
means.  Their  picture-books  illustrating  the  furniture  of 
different  kinds  of  houses,  the  various  trades  and  industries, 
factories  with  their  varied  products,  pictures  of  animals, 
flowers  and  plants,  farm  and  city  Hfe,  railroads  and  steam- 
boats, etc, — all  these  have  been  used  by  them  to  great  advan- 
tage. If  such  things  were  wisely  used  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment before  school  age  and  in  the  nursery,  splendid  results 
could  be  secured.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  promise  of  a 
better  equipped  humanity.  If  the  linguistic  and  educational 
possibilities  contained  in  these  simple  devices  were  once  real- 
ized, our  children  would  leave  the  play-ground  training  field 
of  the  home  and  enter  the  primary  schools  with  a  store  of 
ideas  and  a  vocabulary  before  which  the  present  ones  would 
dwindle  into  insignificance.  With  the  present  slipshod,  hap- 
hazard and  chary  method  of  imparting  a  vocabulary  there  are 
too  many  details  connected  with  the  different  phases  of  life 
that  remain  nameless  in  the  youthful  mind  and  therefore 
practically  unknown.  But  when  this  scientific  procedure  is 
adopted  in  the  home  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  humanity,  and 
a  great  scholar  and  educator  like  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
so  deeply  interested  in  children  and  adolescents,  will  not  have 
to  lament ''  that  fifteen-year-old  country  boys  are  often  blocked 
incredibly  in  reading  by  ignorance  of  simple  words." 

At  four  or  five  years  of  age  the  process  of  language  forma- 
tion is  about  finished,  and  the  serious  task  of  completing  the 
structure,  whose  foundation  has  just  been  laid,  should  begin. 
In  about  four  or  five  years  the  most  important  and  decisive 
stage  in  psychic  unfoldment  has  been  completed.  For  then 
that  feeling  for  the  vernacular  has  been  developed  which  is  the 
human  soul's  most  precious  possession.  No  later  linguistic 
studies  can  supplant  it.  The  language  form,  the  set  of  ver- 
nacular symbols  suffused  and  replete  with  childhood's  emo- 
tions, thoughts  and  experiences  constitute,  determine,  and 
color  all  later  intellectual  activity.  How  intimate,  how  full  of 
meaning  and  emotion  are  the  common  everyday  Anglo-Saxon 
words  to  the  EngHshman  or  American!  Any  other  set  of 
symbols  acquired  later  seem  pale  and  lifeless  in  comparison. 
They  do  not  grip  the  heart  with  the  warmth,  nor  utter  the 
soul's  deepest  aspirations  and  secrets  with  the  ease,  fulness, 
and  spontaneity  of  the  native  forms.  The  more  varied  and 
extensive  this  native  linguistic  explicitation  of  the  plastic  mind, 
the  richer  and  more  complete  will  be  the  mature  life.  The 
importance   of    these   early    motor   and    auditory    forms,    or 
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images,  of  the  native  tongue  cannot  be  exaggerated.  They 
constitute,  as  it  were,  the  fertile  root  from  which  springs  a 
rich  or  meager  intellectual  harvest. 

It  is  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  that  a  new  element  in  language 
growth  is  added,  viz.,  the  visual.  Every  educator  with  clear 
vision  must  deeply  regret  the  great  and  general  incompetence 
and  lack  of  thoroughness  permitted  right  at  this  starting  point 
in  our  schools.  The  best  trained,  the  fittest  by  nature,  the 
most  sympathetic  men  and  women  with  aesthetic  souls,  instinct 
with  the  sense  of  artistic  creation,  literary  taste  and  talent, 
are  not  engaged  as  teachers.  The  famous  English  school- 
master, Richard  Mulcaster,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  dared  to  suggest  that  elementary  teachers  should 
have  the  smallest  number  of  pupils  and  the  highest  pay.  "  For 
the  Elementary,"  he  says,  "  because  good  scholars  will  not 
abase  themselves  to  it,  it  is  left  to  the  meanest,  and  therefore 
to  the  worst."  He  desires  that  "  the  first  grounding  "  should 
be  handled  "  by  the  best "  and  that  his  reward  should  be 
greatest,  "  because  both  his  pains  and  his  judgment  should  be 
with  the  greatest."  He  continues,  "  It  is  the  foundation  well 
and  soundly  laid  which  makes  all  the  upper  building  muster 
with  countenance  and  continuance.  If  I  were  to  strike  the 
stroke  as  I  am  but  to  give  counsel  the  first  pains  truly  taken 
should  in  good  truth  be  most  liberally  recompensed,  and  less 
allowed  still  upward  as  the  pains  diminish  and  the  ease  in- 
creaseth."  He  adds  that,  because  this  is  not  done,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  elementary  pupils  "  at  this  day  doth  marvel- 
lously trouble  both  masters  and  scholars,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
do  any  good,  nay,  scantly  tell  how  to  place  the  too  raw  boys 
in  a  certain  form  with  hope  to  go  forward  orderly,  the  ground- 
work of  their  entry  being  so  rotten  underneath." 

What  a  strangely  modern  ring  this  complaint  has!  Still 
Mulcaster's  wise  suggestion  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  education.  Plato's  Republic  is  the  first  known 
treatise  upon  education,  and  it  is  in  this  masterpiece  that  the 
great  Athenian  thinker-artist  about  350  years  B.  C.  said: 
"  You  know  also  that  the  beginning  is  the  chiefest  part  of  any 
work,  especially  in  a  young  and  tender  thing;  for  that  is  the 
time  at  which  the  character  is  formed  and  most  readily  re- 
ceives the  desired  impression."  (Rep.  Bk.  II.,  Par.  377, 
Jowett's  Transl.)  Plato  realized  also  the  great  importance  of 
adapting  the  material  taught  to  the  child's  mind,  just  as  clearly 
as  Mulcaster.  Alas,  what  wisdom,  what  golden  truths,  hewn 
by  the  ancients  from  the  solid  rock  of  experience  and  deep 
reflection,  still  sleep  in  the  ear  of  drowsy  posterity !  No  won- 
der that  the  plastic  soul  of  the  child  is  not  moulded,  in  the 
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home  and  the  class  room,  into  an  image  of  divine  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  choicest,  most  suitable  mental  pabulum  is  not 
placed  by  loving  hands  before  our  hungry,  omnivorous  youth ; 
nor  is  love  of  beauty,  as  a  life-harmonizer,  as  Schiller  con- 
ceived it,  kindled  in  the  child's  heart.  How  can  young  in- 
experienced girls,  for  instance,  with  but  a  meager  education, 
innocent  of  psychological  training  and  insight,  lacking  even 
the  mastery  of  the  spirit,  strength  and  beauty  of  their  own 
mother-tongue,  impart  these  things  to  the  tender  unfolding 
minds  given  in  their  charge?  Instead  of  teachers  truly  cul- 
tured, whose  warm  hearts  beat  with  high  moral,  social  and 
artistic  purpose,  we  employ,  very  largely,  mere  operatives  and 
makeshifts  in  the  humdrum  factory  of  instruction.  Psycholo- 
gical pedagogy  is  still  a  young  science  groping  its  way  in  the 
bewildering  maze  of  theories  and  guesses.  Experimentation 
and  volumes  upon  volumes  replete  with  experimental  data  are 
accumulating  at  a  tremendous  rate,  but  where  is  the  superior 
scholarship,  the  diviner  humanity  accruing  therefrom?  Theory 
is  too  far  ahead  of  practice.  We  have  too  many  theorists  and 
book-makers,  and  too  few  Pestalozzi's  in  the  class-room.  In 
education,  as  in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  truth  has  outrun 
its  practical  application.  Let  us  get  more  teacher-artists  to 
incarnate  it  in  young  souls.  There  is  truth  enough  known 
to  transform  our  earth  into  a  veritable  Civitas  Dei,  and  to 
fashion  the  human  child  into  a  thing  of  beauty  that  would  be 
"  a  joy  forever." 

Why  is  this  ideal  so  slowly  realized?  Because  man,  en- 
grossed in  the  world  of  sense,  fails  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
on  things  of  infinite  and  eternal  value.  He  lives,  moves,  and 
has  his  being  in  matter  and  motion,  the  fleeting  aspects  of 
existence.  As  yet  he  has  scarcely  surmised  that  the  third 
aspect,  form,  is,  by  far,  the  most  important.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  moral  truth  compressed  in  the  irrepressible  word 
ought,  if  not  in  its  essence  form  the  structure  of  ideal  per- 
sonahty?  The  chief  element  in  art  is  form.  But  has  not  the 
search  for  it  been  rather  mjsdirected  ever  since  the  birth  of 
artistic  genius  par  excellence  in  Greece  2,400  years  ago  ?  What 
is  an  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  Venus  de  Milo,  a  Juno  di  Ludovisi, 
or  an  Olympian  Zeus  of  Phidias  compared  to  a  beautiful 
human  soul?  So  far  man  has  preferred  to  apply  his  highest 
genius  to  things  that  perish.  He  desires  to  make  his  ideal  live 
and  breathe  in  the  marble,  or  the  canvas  or  in  the  divine  har- 
monies of  music.  Here  he  would  immortalize  himself.  In 
vain.  These  superb  works  of  art,  be  they  plastic  or  literary, 
never  become  a  living  formative  influence  in  the  lives  of  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  race.    Beauty  or  artistic  value  must  be  appre- 
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hended  and  enjoyed  by  all  if  moral  turpitude  is  not  to  sully  it. 
This  ideal  cannot  be  attained  until  man  realizes  that  the 
young,  impressionable,  plastic  soul  is  the  fittest  and  worthiest 
medium  of  the  artist's  creative  activity.  If  the  artist,  capable 
of  calling  forth  from  the  inanimate  marble,  or  on  the  canvas, 
an  ideal  of  beauty,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honor  and  reward, 
should  not  the  teacher-artist  enjoy  the  same  distinction  and 
appreciation,  he,  the  spirit  touched  to  fine  issues,  who  awakens 
and  helps  to  complete  unfoldment  the  divine  image  slumbering 
in  the  child  and  youth  ?  This  question  will  not  receive  a  hearty 
affirmative  answer  until  the  true  criterion  of  all  values  has 
been  universally  recognized  and  adopted.  The  great  and 
peerless  teacher  of  Galilee  fixed  this  criterion  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago  when  he  said :  "  For  what  is  a  man 
profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  The  human  personality  is  here  given  a  practically  in- 
finite value.  Therefore,  the  teacher,  whose  function  next  to 
that  of  the  parents  is  to  train,  mould,  refine  and  perfect  young 
souls,  should  be  second  to  none  in  human  society.  Some  time, 
in  the  distant  future,  this  high  prerogative  and  inestimable 
worth  of  the  genuine  teacher  will  be  fully  and  freely  acknowl- 
edged. Some  day  parents  and  teachers  will  be  deeply  versed 
in  psychological  pedagogy,  and  work  hand  in  hand  for  the 
production  of  a  nobler,  more  beautiful  race.  In  that  day  they 
will  be  the  elite  and  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity,  not 
the  merchants,  politicians,  statesmen,  warriors  and  rulers. 

VARIOUS    WAYS    OF    ACQUIRING    A    VOCABULARY 

Tests  have  been  made  which  show  that  the  value  of  a  good 
book,  read  slowly  and  with  a  dictionary  at  the  elbow,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Our  present  hurried,  haphazard,  and  in- 
discriminate juvenile  reading  is  of  small  value  and  question- 
able benefit.  In  our  age  of  hurry  and  ever  accelerated  speed, 
fast  reading  is  always  encouraged  and  even  urged  upon  the 
student.  This  is  a  grave  error,  for  it  is  like  overeating,  the 
system  being  unable  to  assimilate  it  all.  It  would  be  wise  to 
stick  to  the  principle  of  the  Jesuit  educators  viz.,  thorough- 
ness, non  niiilta  sed  multum,  observing  the  Latin  adage, 
Festina  Cente,  we  shall  in  the  long  run  overtake  our  ner- 
vously hurrying  competitors.  The  rule  of  the  Jesuit  teacher, 
in  the  first  form,  to  assign  as  a  lesson  only  four  lines  of  Latin 
text  may  seem  ridiculous  when  compared  with  our  quantitative 
standard,  but  the  results  they  obtained  speak  for  themselves. 
Not  only  was  the  exact  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  lesson 
firmly  lodsfed  in  the  learner's  mind  but  its  spelling  and  syntac- 
tical   relation    in    the    sentence.      Nor    were    synonyms,    his- 
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torical  and  mythological  allusions  connected  with  the  four  lines 
neglected.  As  language  is  now  studied  the  learner  has  often 
the  vaguest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, none  at  all.  Words  merely  remembered,  without  a 
clear-cut  definition,  are  a  useless  mental  equipment. 

Another  excellent  way  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary  is  word- 
analysis,  unfortunately  hitherto  greatly  neglected.  Combined 
with  spelling  and  etymology  this  study  will  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes,  infixes,  suffixes,  primitive,  and 
derivative  words  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  masterful 
command  of  the  mother-tongue.  An  accurate  knowledge,  for 
instance,  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  affixes  will  add  thousands 
of  words  to  his  vocabulary,  besides  clarifying  the  meaning  of 
many  already  known.  Glimpses  into  the  history  of  words  will 
thus  be  obtained  that  reveal  a  new  and  fascinating  world.  In 
the  primitive  roots,  hoary  with  age,  for  their  origin  is  lost  in 
prehistoric  mist,  the  young  student  may  begin  to  read  the 
phyletic  soul  mirrored  in  them. 

What  a  long  race  experience,  what  a  dark  and  sad  stretch 
of  human  error,  naive  faith  in  the  inexplicable  and  super- 
human, and  superstitious  terror  are  suggested  by  the  every- 
day word,  disaster!  Analyzed  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
the  Latin  prefix,  dis,  Greek  91/9 ,  ill  asunder,  and  the  Latin 
noun,  astrum,  Greek  aa-rpov,  star.  Thus  this  little  word  alone 
suggests  a  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  viz., 
astrology.  Once  the  heavenly  bodies  were  divine  beings  good 
and  evil.  Every  man  was  born  and  lived  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  these  celestials.  This  primitive  superstition  still 
survives  despite  scientific  progress.  Astrologers  still  ply  their 
obscurantist  business  and  have  many  dupes.  The  expressions 
"  born  under  a  lucky  or  unlucky  star,"  or  "  you  may  thank 
your  stars,"  still  bear  witness  to  this  early  stage  in  psychic 
evolution. 

Again  a  study  of  the  Indo-European  root  of  jn,  gn,  or  kn 
will  reveal  the  astonishing  vitality  and  fertility  of  human 
speech.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  Hfe  itself  in  its  almost 
endless  ramifications.  This  root  long  ago  sent  forth  two  main 
stems,  one  denoting  physical,  the  other  mental  generation. 
Thus  we  have  the  Sanscrit  jan  to  beget,  produce,  jana  man, 
janaka  father,  janani  mother,  janman  birth,  existence,  and 
jha  to  know  and  jndna  knowledge,  insight,  etc.  In  Greek  its 
growth  is  even  more  luxuriant.  Only  a  few  examples  can  be 
cited.  Thus,  denoting  physical  production,  we  may  notice 
*ye\yofiai  I  become,  am  born,  etc ;  y€viTfjL<;  begetter,  father ;  the 
begotten  or  son,y€v€TfJi>p  or  yvereipa  ;  she  who  bears,  mother, 
yepea-i^    ;  creation,  generation,  birth,  race,  descent,    y*-'i€a,  birth, 
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race,  generation,  descent,  7ei/o9,  race,  stock,  generation.  Of 
words  denoting  mental  generation  derived  from  this  primitive 
root,  may  be  mentioned  'ifivooaKO)  I  know,  perceive,  mark,  am 
aware  of,  see,  understand,  yvaxTit;  inquiry,  knowledge,  deeper 
wisdom,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  Latin  we  find 
it  in  the  forms  of  gigno,  to  beget,  bear,  bring  forth,  produce, 
genetrtjc,  she  who  has  born,  a  mother,  genitor,  begetter,  father, 
genitalia,  gens,  clan,  etc.  Of  those  relating  to  mental  genera- 
tion may  be  recalled  agnosco,  to  know  or  recognize  a  person 
or  thing,  cognosce,  to  know,  see  perceive,  understand,  become 
acquainted  with,  cognitio,  knowledge,  acquaintance,  etc. 

In  English  the  root  appears  in  know  in  the  sense  of  physical 
generation,  e.  g.  "And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  con- 
ceived and  bare  Cain,"  etc.  Gen.  4:17.  The  more  common 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  of  course,  that  of  mental  generation 
or  activity.  Then  there  are  the  derivatives  knowledge,  know- 
able,  etc.  In  vulgar  Swedish  there  are  words,  derived  from  the 
same  root,  denoting  the  sexual  act.  A  mere  hint  at,  or  brief 
explanation  of,  the  psychological  causes  of  the  differentiation 
of  word-roots  into  such  divergent  stems  will  prove  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  wide-awake  student.  Being  informed 
that  such  differentiation  of  words,  both  as  to  form  and  con- 
tent, is  due  to  certain  well-known  laws  of  mind,  viz.,  the  laws 
of  association,  e.  g.  the  law  of  similarity,  dissimilarity,  con- 
tradiction, etc.  said  student  may,  in  this  incidental  way,  con- 
ceive a  life-long  love  for  such  an  exceedingly  illuminating  and 
fruitful  science  as  psychology.  A  richer,  deeper  meaning  of 
words,  and  a  profounder  insight  into  the  race-soul  is  unques- 
tionably his  reward. 

When  school-age  is  attained  spelling  should  be  judiciously 
made  to  contribute  towards  an  enlarged  vocabulary.  In  this 
respect.  Dr.  Doran's  practice  seems  a  good  one.  ''  It  was  my 
custom  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,"  he  says,  "  to  require 
pupils  of  all  ages  to  spell,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  spelled.  Why  should  we  ever  learn  to  spell  a  word 
whose  meaning  we  do  not  know?  We  cannot  make  any  use 
of  the  word  until  we  grasp  its  meaning.  It  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  know  the  meaning  than  to  know  the  spelling,  for  we 
may  correctly  use  a  word  orally  which  we  cannot  spell.  In 
fact,  most  people  speak  a  hundred  words  to  one  they  write." 
Both  written  and  oral  tests  in  spelling,  with  the  definition  of 
the  words,  have  proven  exceedingly  helpful. 

But  no  language  should  be  taught  without  severe  and  pro- 
longed exercises  in  scientific  phonetics.  It  is  really  a  great 
pity  that  this  subject  has,  so  far,  been  almost  neglected.    It  is 
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still  a  very  young  science — A  study  of  each  sound,  constituting 
the  word,  and  represented,  though  inadequately,  by  a  certain 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  will  give  the  student  such  an  intimate 
and  minute  knowledge  of  the  word  that  it  will  leave  an  in- 
delible impression  on  his  mind.  He  will  then  become  con- 
scious, for  the  first  time,  of  the  fact  that  the  graphic  or  nomic 
symbols  merely  mirror  his  vernacular  as  it  was  spoken  many 
centuries  ago,  while  the  phonetic  represent  quite  closely  the 
actual  speech  of  today.  The  two  sets  of  visual  images,  the 
graphic  and  the  phonetic,  will  also  fix  the  word  more  firmly 
than  one,  just  as  two  properties  of  an  object  may  better  aid 
in  recalling  it,  than  one  only.  This  study  will,  furthermore, 
develop  self-observation  and  self-criticism,  without  which  a 
correct  pronunciation  and  clear  articulation  can  never  be  ac- 
quired. The  pleasing  art  of  a  clear,  distinct  articulation  is 
extremely  rare  today,  and  as  a  result  we  have  poor  readers 
and  sj>eakers. 

Moreover,  the  discovery  that  the  sounds  composing  a  word, 
and  even  those  juxtaposed  in  different  words  in  a  sentence, 
as  in  French,  influence  and  modify  one  another,  will  be  to  the 
learner  an  interesting  revelation.  One  is  so  easily  the  dupe  of 
orthography.  Few  people  indeed  are  conscious  of  their  own 
pronunciation.  But  phonetics  will  show  how  a  sonant  con- 
sonant may  impart  to  a  neighboring  mute  its  sonant  quality, 
and  vice  versa.  The  phonetic  phenomena  of  assimilation, 
progressive,  regressive  and  reciprocal,  will  flood  the  living 
word  with  a  new  light.  This  fact  may,  by  way  of  diversion, 
be  utilized  by  the  instructor  to  impress  a  useful  lesson  in 
character-building.  Phonetics  thoroughly  mastered  will  also 
deepen  one's  insight  into  the  nature  of  voice.  From  the  ob- 
jective point  of  view  of  physics,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
voice  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  "  the  various  combinations  of 
air-waves  which  affect  the  auditory  mechanism  of  the  listener," 
while  under  its  purely  subjective  aspect  one  may  detect  in  it  a 
"  spiritual  issue,"  as  Emil  Sutro  concludes  after  many  years 
of  indefatigable  experimentation  on  himself,  (cf .  "  Duality 
of  Thought  and  Language,"  and  "  Duality  of  Voice,"  by  that 
author.) 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  shows  by  a  simple  test  of  himself, 
while  a  young  teacher,  what  early  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
words  can  accomplish.  He  says  that  once  he  marked  all  the 
words  in  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  whose  meaning  he 
did  not  know.  He  found  only  68  out  of  about  10,000  con- 
tained in  it,  and,  of  course,  immediately  learned  their 
meanings. 
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Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot  tells,  in  an  article  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  how  this  self-educated  man  enlarged  his  vocabulary. 
"  To  improve  his  vocabulary,"  writes  Pres.  Eliot,  "  he  turned 
specimens  of  prose  into  verse,  and  later  when  he  had  forgotten 
the  original  turned  the  verse  back  into  prose.  This  exercise 
enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  his  acquaintance  with  synonyms 
and  their  different  shades  of  meaning,  and  showed  him  how 
he  could  twist  phrases  and  sentences  about.  His  times  for 
such  exercises  and  for  reading  were  at  night  after  work,  before 
work  in  the  morning,  and  on  Sundays."  (Science,  June  1,. 
1906.) 

In  our  graded  schools  and  colleges  a  severer  discipline  in 
composition  should  be  required,  and  one  of  its  most  important 
features  ought  to  be  a  ceaseless  endeavor  to  use  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place.  Precision,  accuracy,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, absolutely  essential  to  the  best  diction,  can  be  attained 
in  no  other  way.  Such  a  habit,  early  established,  will  result  in 
a  large  and  choice  vocabulary.  But  such  an  ideal  cannot  be 
attained  under  present  conditions.  As  far  as  remuneration  is 
concerned  intellectual  labor  is  at  a  heavy  discount  at  present. 
To  save  money  all  schools  require  too  large  classes.  Teachers 
are  too  few  and  many  of  inferior  talent  and  preparation. 
Student  readers  are  often  hired  for  a  pittance  who  cannot 
properly  correct  and  criticize  the  exercises  submitted.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  critical  work  of  a  college  student  hired  to 
read  two  or  three  hundred  class  papers  at  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour.  If  the  Olympian  gods  ever  pay  any  attention  to  this 
educational  farce  of  the  20th  century  there  must  arise  among 
them  "  an  inextinguishable  laughter."  No  wonder  that  for 
many  years,  all  over  our  land,  educators  have  lamented  our 
poor  college  English. 

A  movement  recently  started  at  the  University  of  California 
requiring  all  professors  and  instructors  to  report  at  the  end  of 
each  semester  on  all  cases  of  defective  English,  is  a  timely 
one.  But  it  is  no  remedy.  The  only  effective  cure  is  more 
capable,  conscientious  teachers  and  smaller  classes,  admitting 
of  more  individual  help  and  attention  inside  and  outside  the 
class-room.  Far  severer  grammatical  drill,  and  analytic  study 
of  English  are  imperatively  required  than  is  now  the  case.  All 
teachers  should  do  their  part  in  creating  a  higher  standard  of 
college  English.  This,  of  course,  would  involve  the  elimina- 
tion of  foreign  teachers  who  never  mastered  English,  and 
natives  with  a  poor  record  in  their  vernacular.  No  words 
whose  meanings  are  not  perfectly  clear  to  the  student  should 
be  passed  over  in  any  subject,  without  being  accurately 
defined. 
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THE  CLASSICS  AS  AN  AID  IN  ACQUIRING  A  VOCABULARY 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  classics.  Purely  cultural  subjects  have  had  to  give 
way  to  practical  ones.  Our  age  appreciates  most  of  all  ma- 
terial values  and  our  country  lacks  venerable  traditions.  All 
activities  must  have  a  direct  economic  bearing  on  life.  Modern 
education  must  create  greater  material  efficiency.  Beauty  and 
things  of  the  spirit  serving  divine  self-realization  are  there- 
fore of  secondary  importance.  Hence  classic  culture  is  largely 
eliminated  from  the  curricula.  The  classicist  laments  this 
trend  in  education  and  regards  it  as  an  inversion  of  real  values. 
Sometimes  he  is  in  a  spirit  of  grim  humour  like  Dean  Swift. 
He  thinks  of  his  voyage  to  Laputa,  and  the  University  of 
Lagado  with  its  professor  extraordinarius  of  architecture  who 
had  conceived  a  brand-new  method  of  erecting  all  sorts  of 
buildings  by  starting  up  in  the  air  with  the  roof  and  body  of 
the  building  downwards.  But  a  return  to  the  classics  may 
safely  be  predicted  when  our  country  is  older  and  things  of 
sense  no  longer  meet  our  highest  aspirations. 

The  value  of  the  classics  for  the  mastery  of  the  English 
vocabulary  is  self-evident.  About  one-third  is  of  Latin  origin 
and  a  considerable  per  cent  of  our  scientific  terms  is  Greek. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  a  native  Greek  and  Latin  scholar 
will  therefore  be  the  greater  master  of  the  English  vocabulary. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  Greek  for  one's  vocabulary,  Dr. 
Doran's  test  is  quite  convincing.  "  In  making  the  test  on  Mrs. 
Crider's  vocabulary,"  he  says,  "  I  found  three  different  pages 
of  the  dictionary  on  which  she  did  not  know  a  single  zvord. 
These  pages  were  filled  with  scientific  terms  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  she  had  not  studied  Greek.  She  had  a  fine  training 
in  Latin,  and  this  put  her  to  the  front  of  all  those  tested,  yet 
two  or  three  years  in  Greek  would  have  added  thousands  of 
words  to  her  vocabulary.  Even  one  or  two  years  in  Latin  or 
Greek  are  valuable  in  this  respect.  One  who  has  worked  out 
carefully  the  conjugation  of  a  dozen  Latin  or  Greek  verbs 
has  learned  new  meanings  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
English  words.  Mr.  Meserve,  who  made  the  best  record  in 
the  James  Millikin  University,  has  had  five  years  of  Latin, 
five  of  French,  two  of  Greek,  two  of  German  and  one  of 
Spanish." 

A  year  or  two  devoted  to  Anglo-Saxon,  this  somewhat  un- 
wieldy source  of  English,  would  yield  an  ample  reward.  The 
speech  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  though  lacking  in  beauty  of 
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form,  grace,  flexibility,  and  polish  of  expression,  possesses 
an  inherent  strength  and  a  rugged  precision  that  modern 
English  would  do  well  in  appropriating.  A  fair  familiarity 
with  its  words,  prefixes  and  suffixes  would  enlarge  the  vo- 
cabulary and  make  many  every-day  terms  glow  with  a  new 
light.  When  we  know  that  the  A.  S.  prefix  be,  for  instance, 
means  by,  around,  or  has  a  privative  sense,  words  like  be- 
draggle, bedaub,  bedew,  bedaff,  bedevil,  bedight,  besmear,  be- 
smearch,  behead,  etc.  acquire  a  more  objective  and  concrete  sig- 
nificance. Even  such  an  every-day  word  as  the  adversative  con- 
junction but,  from  A.  S.  be  +  uta^t,  by  +  outside,  becomes  more 
forcible.  Again,  when  it  is  learned  that  the  prefix  for  means 
loss  or  destruction  words  like  forego,  forjudge,  forsake,  for- 
feit, forget,  forgive,  forbear,  etc.,  become  quite  luminous. 

Take  again  the  preposition  with,  A.  S.  wip  c.  dat  and  ace. 
which  means  both  with  and  against,  or  by  and  along,  e.  g. 
"  sumu  hie  feollon  wip  weg,"  and,  ''  hie  fuhton  wip  Bret^as." 
In  Gothic  its  form  wipra,  prep.  c.  ace.  against,  opposite, 
in  Old  Norse  it  is  used  as  a  prefix,  e.  g.  vidr-gefandi,  one 
who  repays  a  gift  by  giving  another  in  return,  and  vidr- 
nam,  opposition ;  in  German  wider,  prep,  or  prefix,  e.  g.  wider 
mich  and  widerstehen,  wider  stand,  etc.  in  Greek  irepof;,  the 
other.  Thus  the  meaning  of  such  verbs  as  withdraw,  withgo, 
withhold,  withsay,  withset,  withstand,  etc.  become  clear  and 
intelligible.  It  also  illustrates  that  strange  linguistic  phenome- 
non of  opposites  found  in  mutually  unintelligible  languages 
and  entirely  independent  stocks.  In  Japanese,  for  instance, 
the  word  jippi  means  both  good  and  evil.  Speaking  of  Ameri- 
can languages  Prof.  Daniel  Brinton  says :  "  In  Tinne,  a  great 
many  words  for  opposite  ideas  are  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  derived  from  the  same  significant  elements.  Thus,  son, 
good,  sona,  bad;  teso,  sweet,  teson,  bitter;  ya,  immense,  ya, 
very  small."  Howse  finds  similar  examples  in  Cree.  The 
radical  eth  in  that  language  meant  originally  both  being  and 
non-being.  The  Latin  verb  sacrare  means  both  to  declare  sacred 
and  accursed.  Its  cognate  adjective  sacer  has  the  same  double 
meaning,  and  this  is  also  true  of  its  modern  French  derivative 
sacrer.  The  English  verb  let,  permit  and  hinder  is  an  inter- 
testing  example.  "  By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that 
lets  me,"  (hinders  me),  {Hamlet). 

Some  scholars  are  inclined  to  see  in  this  curious  phenomenon 
an  unconscious  logic  of  the  human  mind,  Hegelianism  before 
Hegel.    So  Professors  Brinton  and  Howison.    The  word  taboo 
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may  suggest  a  simpler  solution  as  it  reflects  a  psychic  plane 
prior  to  a  conscious  metaphysical  and  ethical  dualism  of  being. 
In  man's  infancy  good  and  evil  or  opposites  sprang  from  the 
same  source.  Jehovah  declares  through  Isaiah :  "  I  form 
the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace  and  create  evil : 
I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."     (Isa.  47:7.) 

The  study  of  vocabularies,  a  subject  usually  as  dry  as  dust, 
may  thus  become  deeply  interesting  as  it  is  made  to  yield  a  rich 
harvest  in  the  fertile  fields  of  psychology  and  race  culture. 


A  REPORT  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 
"OPPORTUNITY  CLASSES." 


By  Linus  W.  Kline 


The  course  of  study  submitted  below,  and  now  being  used 
in  the  city  public  schools  of  Duluth,  is  a  Duluth  product 
planned  and  tested  by  Miss  Maud  Keator  in  conjunction  with 
the  teachers  having  immediate  charge  of  opportunity  classes. 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  K.  J.  Hoke,  had  two 
classes  formed  during  the  school  year  1916-17  in  conformity 
to  the  Minnesota  school  law  for  backward  pupils.  It  soon 
developed  that  adequate  service  for  such  work  is  confronted, 
particularly,  by  two  needs :  first,  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  suitably  trained  teachers,  and  second,  a  tested  course  of 
study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  pupils.  To  meet  the  first 
need,  the  State  has  made  a  beginning  by  providing  a  "  Teach- 
ers' Training  Course  for  Opportunity  Classes  "  to  be  given  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  The  general  requirements  of  this  course  for 
teachers  have  been  determined  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Fred  Kuhlmann,  Director  of  Research  at  the  School  for 
Feeble-Minded,  Faribault,  Minn.  No  concerted  plan  has  yet 
been  devised  to  organize  and  test  a  course  of  study  for  "  oppor- 
tunity pupils,"  and  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  do  so  until  more 
tentative  and  pioneer  work  has  been  completed.  Meanwhile 
reports  on  work  that  is  being  tried  and  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments should  hasten  the  time  when  more  comprehensive  and 
permanent  plans  are  to  be  realized. 

The  report  as  given  here  was  made  at  my  suggestion  by 
Misses  Anderson,  Meehan  and  Thibert,  teachers  of  "  oppor- 
tunity classes."  Their  names  are  appended  to  the  report.  All 
three  have  had  special  training  for  such  work  and  from  one 
to  three  years  of  experience. 

Certain  features  of  **  opportunity  classes "  are  being  un- 
mistakably recognized ;  so  much  so  that  they  form  a  sui  generis 
group  in  public  education.  I  shall  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the 
features  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  problems  and  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  this  new  field  of  teaching. 

1.  Children  under  institutional  care  have  but  one  source  of 
control ;  they  owe  allegiance  to  but  one  head.  The  "  oppor- 
tunity child,"  like  all  public  school  children,  looks  to  the  school 
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and  the  home  as  sources  of  guidance  and  control.  And  all 
too  often  the  home  of  the  child  is  an  indirect  if  not  a  direct 
hindrance  to  its  control.  Teachers  report  that  the  child  does 
well  enough  while  in  school  but  that  troubles  begin  as  soon  as 
it  starts  for  home.  An  attempt  to  build  habits  of  control  under 
such  conditions  approaches  painfully  a  sisyphus  task. 

2.  The  matter  of  morale  with  these  little  folk  is  a  constant 
problem  for  the  teacher ;  not  unlike  that  of  the  soldier,  it  may 
be  buoyed  up  or  cast  very  low  by  a  trifling  matter.  They  are 
more  or  less  dimly  aware  of  their  weaknesses  and  inade- 
quacies; they  have  been  in  a  few  of  the  regular  grades,  per- 
haps, and  now  witness  their  friends  and  kinsmen  go  on,  begin 
new  work,  new  subjects,  bring  home  new  books  and  do  new 
things  in  school.  The  teachers  of  these  classes  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  overcome  such  and  many  other  in- 
fluences calculated  to  depress  the  child. 

3.  Unlike  the  institutional  child  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  "  opportunity  child  "  must  take  his  chances  in  the  wage 
earning  world ;  he  must  be  a  wage  earner  as  far  as  his  capacity 
will  permit.  Teachers  report  that  the  course  of  study  as  well 
as  the  conditions  for  putting  it  into  operation  to  meet  this  de- 
mand are  still  unsolved.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  problem 
requires  the  cooperation  of  both  the  public  schools  and  the 
industrial  interests  of  a  community  to  effect  a  proper  solution. 

4.  The  matter  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  calls  for  greater 
care  and  vigilance  than  in  the  regular  classes.  After  all,  a 
course  of  study  for  these  special  classes  on  paper  does  not 
deviate  to  any  great  extent  from  those  current  in  our  best  city 
schools.  The  greatest  difference  will,  doubtless,  always  con- 
sist in  the  methods  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  used.  The  report, 
here,  follows: 

In  an  effort  to  educate  "  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  " 
a  new  class  has  been  created  in  the  public  schools  of  today. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  supernormal,  and  the  foreigner,  has 
come  the  class  for  the  mentally  deficient,  the  backward  or 
born-short  child.  Such  classes  are  known  as  "  opportunity 
classes."  Their  aim  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  capacities  and 
capabilities  of  each  child,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to 
make  the  misfit  child  happy  in  his  school  activities,  which  is 
practically  an  impossibility  in  the  regular  class  room. 

In  this  State  the  legislature  has  made  provisions  for  the 
education  of  such  handicapped  children.  The  State  bears 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  opportunity  room  or  rooms  and 
makes  certain  requirements  in  regard  to  teachers,  equipment, 
and  subjects  taught.    Duluth  has  two  centers,  the  Ely  and  the 
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Jackson,  containing  four  and  three  rooms  respectively,  besides 
five  single  rooms  in  the  Adams,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Lester  Park 
and  Monroe  Schools. 

Children  are  placed  in  opportunity  classes  only  after  having 
received  a  mental  test  by  one  especially  trained  in  this  line, 
and  a  physical  examination  by  a  school  doctor.  The  state  law 
provides  that  pupils  having  an  intelligence  quotient  between 
fifty  (50)  and  eighty-five  (85)  may  become  candidates  for 
these  classes.  Those  whose  I.  Q.  is  less  than  fifty  (50)  are 
institution  cases  and  are  not  to  be  placed  with  the  other  pupils 
but  rather  in  the  regular  class  room  until  provision  is  made 
for  them.  Only  fifteen  (15)  pupils  are  allowed  in  each  special 
class. 

In  the  centers  the  pupils  are  classified  according  to  grades 
as  far  as  possible.  In  the  Jackson  center,  we  have  three  divi- 
sions, i.  e.,  First  class — with  a  mental  age  from  four  to  eight, 
doing  primary  work.  Second  class — with  a  mental  age  from 
seven  to  nine,  doing  second  and  third  grade  work.  Third 
class — with  a  mental  age  from  eight  to  eleven,  doing  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  work.  Aside  from  placing  the  child  according 
to  his  mental  age,  his  placement  depends  somewhat  upon  his 
physical  condition,  his  training,  and  his  general  experience. 

Although  we  are  submitting  a  course  of  study,  those  of  us 
who  have  had  classes  for  several  years  feel  that  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  follow  the  same  course  for  successive  years,  since 
the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  children  vary  decidedly.  How- 
ever, suggestions  given  in  the  following  will  probably  aid 
those  who  are  contemplating  entering  this  work. 

READING 

AIM  :     To  teach  the  child  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  to  use  a  book  intelligently  by  himself  and  to  be  able  to 
relate,  interpret  or  correlate  what  he  reads  in  relation  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  ideas  and  benefit  thereby. 
FIRST  division: 

The  work  in  this  class  is  practically  individual.  The  abili- 
ties of  each  child  vary.  Teach  the  alphabet,  sounds,  phono- 
grams and  words.  Combine  same  into  sentences  and  finally 
read  from  primers  available  in  building.  Correlate  all  seat 
and  board  work  with  reading  lesson.  Build  words  on  desks, 
build  sentences.  Cut  out  pictures  from  magazines  and 
catalogues  and  paste  in  books  and  print  or  paste  words  under- 
neath same.  Underline  familiar  words  in  old  magazines.  Use 
many  devices  to  keep  interest  of  class. 

SECOND  DIVISION  I 

Continue  phonic  drill,  study  of  difficult  words,  spell  new 
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words,  write  on  board,  find  in  books,  make  alphabet  word  lists 
and  little  dictionaries.  Skip  around  in  story  reading  to  class, 
pupils  find  the  place.  Send  class  to  board,  read  to  them,  have 
them  write  words  given  on  board,  looking  at  books  for  the 
spelling.  Ask  questions,  pupils  find  answers  in  book  and  copy- 
on  board.  Have  written  reading  language  lessons  at  seats. 
Dramatize  and  reproduce  stories  read.  Paraphrase  poems. 
Pupils  cite  similar  instances  or  circumstances  in  own  lives. 
Aim  to  get  the  thought  and  give  same.  Time  pupils  reading, 
test  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Use  simple  readers  and  possibly 
only  one  or  two  during  whole  year.  Do  not  have  a  study 
period. 

BOOKS  SUGGESTED  : 

Brooks  II  Reader. 

Language  Readers  II  and  III. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories : 

That's  Why  Stories. 

Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks. 

Holland  Stories. 

Animal  Life. 

THIRD  DIVISION  : 

Aim  to  read  understandingly  the  printed  page  of  reader,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  arithmetic  problem,  the  geography  lesson 
and  books  taken  from  library  or  supplementary  books  found 
on  book  shelf  in  school  rooms. 

BOOKS  SUGGESTED  '. 

Carpenters  Geographical  Readers. 
Jones  Readers. 
Golden  Rule  Series. 
How  We  Are  Fed. 
How  We  Are  Clothed. 
How  We  Are  Sheltered. 
Stories  of  Thrift. 
Stories  of  Great  Artists. 

Physical  Training 
The  physical  development  of  the  child  is  one  of  particular 
importance.  Our  aims  are  many  and  varied,  such  as — alertness, 
concentration,  kindness,  respect  for  others'  feelings  and  rights, 
exactness,  fairness,  honesty,  gracefulness,  lightness,  and  in- 
dividual control  of  movements  gained  by  frequent  repetition. 
The  academic  work  may  be  varied  by  inserting  games,  etc., 
between  classes  or  when  pupils  show  restlessness  or  inatten- 
tion. The  monthly  outlines  of  the  supervisor  will  be  found 
very  beneficial,  and  only  such  games  and  exercises  need  be 
chosen  as  are  suitable  to  the  classes  in  hand. 
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In  the  two  upper  divisions,  the  weather  permitting,  much 
of  the  marching,  caHsthenics,  rhythmic  exercises,  and  a  few 
of  the  games  and  folk  dances  may  be  given  successfully  on 
the  playground  thereby  developing  and  training  the  child's 
power  of  concentration. 

FIRST  DIVISION  : 

Such  exercises  as  marching,  marking  time,  clapping  hands, 
skipping,  galloping,  running,  jumping  and  hopping  will  serve 
to  rest  the  child  and  also  develop  his  muscles.  Simple  rhyth- 
mic stepping  exercises  with  arm  movements  will  naturally  fol- 
low, resulting  in  motor  coordination  and  control.  Vary  the 
above  with  such  simple  games  and  folk  dances  as  I  See  You, 
I  Spy,  Follow  the  Leader,  Jack-in-the-Box,  Looby  Loo,  The 
Mulberry  Bush,  Oh  a  Hunting  We  Will  Go,  Draw  a  Bucket  of 
Water,  The  Danish  Greeting  and  The  Shoemaker. 

SECOND   DIVISION  : 

A  continuation  of  the  work  given  in  the  first  class  adding 
more  rhythmic  stepping,  exercises,  i.e.  ( 1 )  teach  step  left  for- 
ward, raising  arms  forward  and  (2)  marching  forward,  same 
with  right  foot  and  repeat.  Then  a  three  count  exercise  with 
arm  movement.  Also  a  combination  of  marching,  chain  step- 
ping and  heel  and  toe  and  one,  two,  three  count  exercises. 

Such  games  and  folk  dances  as  The  Shoemaker,  Klappdans, 
Norwegian  Mountain  March,  Swiss  May  Dance,  Yankee 
Doodle,  Run  for  Your  Supper,  Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep,  and 
others  suggested  by  regular  outlines. 

Simple  calisthenics  and  breathing  exercises  may  be  given. 
Aim  for  exactness  and  team  work.  Choose  a  drill  or  set  of 
exercises  and  work  on  each  step  until  eight  or  more  different 
exercises  may  be  combined  and  given  without  direction  from 
the  teacher.  Allow  individual  to  give  exercises  and  act  as 
directors.  This  results  in  more  attention,  responsiveness  and 
freedom  on  child's  part. 

THIRD  DIVISION  : 

Review  work  of  other  divisions  and  add  to  each  phase  of 
the  work  a  few  more  difficult  steps,  games,  combinations  and 
drills. 

Calisthenics:  Follow  out  four  and  eight  count  directions 
and  combine  with  leg  exercises. 

Marching :  Add  to  former  outline  a  few  military  steps,  the 
standing  jump  and  more  difficult  breathing  exercises.  Front 
rank  count  by  fours,  eights,  mark  time  and  circle  right  and 
left.  Give  special  attention  to  correct  sitting  and  standing 
posture. 
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Lead  up  to  simple  wand  and  dumb  bell  drills  and  more  ad- 
vanced folk  dances,  as  the  Tantoli,  the  Bleking,  Rye  Step  and 
Seven  Jumps. 

Books  by  Marie  Hofer,  Popular  Folk  Games,  and  Dances; 
Bancroft,  Book  of  Games;  Crampton,  The  Folk  Dance  Book; 
Crawford,  Folk  Dances  and  Games. 

DRAWING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Through  the  subject  of  Industrial  Arts  the  evolution  of  the 
race  may  be  developed.  By  project  lessons  pupils  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  industry  as  these  developed 
with  man's  desire  to  adjust  himself  and  the  material  at  hand 
to  his  social  needs. 

The  transformation  of  a  raw  material  into  a  commercial 
product  through  play,  curiosity,  imitation,  imagination  and 
required  duties  will  help  the  child  to  understand  the  activities 
and  processes  of  manufacture  better  than  the  mere  reading 
about  or  hearing  of  facts  connected  with  the  same. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  an  aid  when  planning 
work  for  special  classes.  Little  grading  of  work  is  given 
owing  to  the  fact  that  age,  physical  development,  and  natural 
abilities  of  the  child  combined  with  training  plus  experience 
necessitate  the  giving  of  individual  problems. 

Endeavor  to  use  the  materials  at  hand.  Give  as  much 
variety  as  possible  for  the  interest  of  the  child  is  a  vital  point. 
Constantly  repeat  until  habits  are  formed.  Follow  regular 
outline  as  much  as  possible. 

No.  L  II,  III,  below  refer  to  divisions  mentioned. 

WEAVING  : 

I  Rugs,  mats,  pillows  for  doll  beds,  doll  hammocks, 
paper  weaving  of  baskets,  boxes,  etc. 

II  and  III  Hammocks,  rugs,  baskets,  chair  caning,  reed 
lamps,  standards.  In  basketry  gather  materials  in  field  trips. 
Make  study  of  mediums  used,  raffia,  reed,  chair  cane,  hong 
kong  twist. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  : 

I  Use  of  tools,  care  of  material.  Make  tops  from  spools, 
doll  house  furniture  from  cigar  boxes,  stick  prints,  sawed  paste 
board  puzzles,  coping  saw  toys. 

II  Paste  board  puzzles,  wooden  puzzles,  jointed  toys,  stick 
prints,  toys,  book  racks,  trouser  and  skirt  hangers. 

Ill  Book  racks,  plant  stands,  simple  waste  baskets,  foot 
stools,  stick  prints,  sleds,  wagons,  toys,  repairing  sleds  and 
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chairs,  book  cases,  bunny  wagons,  etc.  Staining,  painting, 
waxing,  and  varnishing  of  same.  Care  of  brushes  and  paints. 
Sharpening  of  tools. 

Study  of  Lumber  Industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  Nails. 

COBBLING : 

III  Shoe  Repairing,  blacking  and  polishing.  Use  of  tools. 
Care  of  leather. 

Study:    Leather  Industry. 

NEEDLE  WORK  : 

I  spool  knitting,  sewing  cards,  sew  on  buttons,  simple 
stitches,  knitting  of  blocks.  Make  bean,  marble  and  button 
bags.     Sew  raffia  baskets.     Crochet  chains. 

II  Various  stitches  on  samplers.  Sew  on  buttons,  button 
holes,  carpet  rags,  holders,  aprons,  skirts.  Crochet  simple 
laces,  face  cloths,  holder,  knitting.  Begin  sewing  on  machine 
with  paper. 

Ill  Continue  II's  work.  Sew  towels,  bags,  mitts,  carpet 
rags,  blocks  for  quilts,  aprons,  dresses.  More  advanced  knit- 
ting and  crocheting.     Machine  Sewing.     Feather  stitching. 

Study:  Cotton  Plant,  Silk  Worms,  Wool  Industry,  Story 
of  Flax. 

CLAY  modeling: 

I  Model  blocks,  animals,  dishes,  correlate  with  other 
subjects. 

II     Paper  weights,  tiles,  animals,  bowls  and  clay  moulds. 
Ill     Designs  on  bowls,  vases,  etc.    Animals.  Make  one  and 
two  piece  moulds. 

Study:  Indian  Pottery.  Modern  Methods.  Utensils  of 
Race,  Manufacture  of  bricks,  tile,  concrete,  experiment  with 
common  and  prepared  clay. 

BOOK  making: 

I     Simple  records  kept.     Simple  sewed  booklets. 
II     and  III     Advanced  booklets.     Make  book  if  possible. 
Print  alphabets,  mottoes,  verses.     Illustration  as  a  means  of 
expression. 

Study:    How  Race  Puts  Itself  on  Record. 
Make  paper. 
Make  Blue  Prints. 
Visit  Newspaper  Plant. 
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CONSTRUCTION  : 

I     Paper  boxes,  furniture,  houses,  churches,  toys. 
II     Use  of  ruler.     Follow  dictated  directions.     Make  en- 
velopes, boxes,  original  model. 

Ill     Boxes,  bags,  desk  sets,  desks,  envelopes. 
Design  same. 

Do  paper  tearing  and  cutting,  designing,  painting,  crayon 
illustration  and  picture  study  whenever  same  can  be  correlated 
with  the  above. 

cooking:  '        \ 

Care  of  room  and  supplies. 

Use  of  equipment. 

Study  of  foods  and  their  values. 

Preparation  of  simple  meal. 

Manners  at  Table. 
I.     Make  boiled  desserts,  baked  apples,  baking  powder  bis- 
cuits, candy  and  soups. 

II     Same  as  I.     Add  cookies  and  cake  making.     Cooking 
of  vegetables. 

Ill  I  and  II  and  jelly  making,  pie  crust,  fondant  and  pos- 
sibly ice  or  ice-cream.     Short  cake. 

Repeat  lessons  until  pupils  can  make  accurate  measurements 
and  can  make  the  recipe  without  help.  Probably  only  eight  or 
ten  different  recipes  can  be  made  in  year  in  each  class. 

For  Example,  Baking  Powder  Biscuits; 

1/3  c.  flour.  2/3  t.  B.  Powder. 

1/6  t.  salt.  1  t.  butter. 

2y2  T.  milk. 

Method:     Follow  directions  given. 

1.  Mould  with  spoon. 

2.  Mould  with  cutter. 

3.  Drop  into  gem  pans. 

4.  Add  raisins. 

5.  Add  raisins,  make  hot  cross  buns. 

6.  Omit  raisins,  add  1  t.  sugar. 

7.  Same  as  6.     Make  strawberry  short  cake. 

Same  may  be  done  with  almost  all  recipes  given  to  the  class, 
the  constant  repetition  makes  an  impression,  nothing  else  does. 
The  variation  keeps  the  interest. 

Washing  and  Ironing  may  be  taught  the  older  pupils.  They 
are  very  fond  of  it. 

STUDY : 

Duluth  Universal  Flour  Mills,  Bridgeman  Russell  Plant, 
Zinsmaster  Smith  Bread,  Yale  Laundry.     Visit  each. 
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BOOKS  suggested: 

School  Arts  Magazine. 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine. 

Library  of  Work  and  Play. 

Primary  Handwork;  Dobbs. 

Raffia  and  Reed;  Knapp. 

In  the  Child's  World ;  Poulsson. 

Suggestions  for  Handwork  in  School  and  Home;  Hoxie. 

Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Elementary  Education;  Sargent. 
•     Talks  on  Drawing;  Colby. 

How  Children  Learn  to  Draw ;  Sargent. 

When  the  World  was  Young;  Brown.    - 

Correlated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Occupation  Work; 
Dyer. 

Primary  Manual  Work;  Ledyard  &  Breckenfield. 

Practical  Raffia  and  Artistic  Basketry ;  Tinsley. 

Beautiful  Pictures  to  Paint  and  Draw;  Piatt  &  Peck  Co. 

Manual  Training  for  Common  Schools;  Allen  &  Cotton. 

Coping  saw  Work ;  Johnson. 

Cigar  Box  Furniture;  Carr  &  Brady. 

The  Little  Girl's  Sewing  Book;  Klickmann. 

Handicraft  for  Girls ;  McClauflin. 

Basic  Principles  of  Domestic  Science;  Lilla  Froch. 

Our  Country's  call  to  Service;  Studebaker. 

Official  Recipe  Book,  State  of  Illinois. 

Food  Saving  and  Sharing,  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

MUSIC 

Song  singing  should  be  encouraged  and  given  a  daily  place 
on  the  program. 

Rote  singing  with  kindergarten,  patriotic,  old  home  songs, 
folk  songs  of  various  nations,  songs  suitable  to  different  sea- 
sons and  many  approved  popular  airs,  should  be  chosen. 

A  short  music  period,  with  suitable  songs  should  be  given 
to  the  younger  children  and  a  longer  period  should  be  given 
to  the  older  ones,  as  a  General  Assembly  time. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  WORK  IS  : 

1.  To  develop  a  love  for  good  music. 

2.  To  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm. 

3.  To  secure  pleasing  tones  both  in  singing  and  talking. 

METHOD  : 

Sense  training,  much  listening  and  rote  singing  of   songs 
within  the  pupils'  ken,  are  some  of  the  means  employed  to 
secure  a  range  of  sound  concepts, 
(a)  Rhythm— 
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A  development  of  the  feeling  for  and  ability  to  express 
rhythm  in  bodily  movements  is  greatly  helped  by  stepping  ex- 
ercises, folk  dances,  written  expression  on  the  blackboard  to 
illustrate  time,  etc.  Illustrate  with  "  Tulip  Song,  Owl  Song," 
from  Gaynor  Book. 

(b)  Ear  Training — 

Good  attention  to  this  results  in  an  appreciation  of  and  dis- 
crimination between  musical  sounds.  Here  the  phonograph 
can  play  an  important  part.  The  pupils  may  be  trained  to 
listen  for  familiar  melodies,  different  musical  instruments,  dis- 
tinctive kinds  of  voices,  etc.  Also  short  phrases  of  songs  or 
compositions  may  be  sung,  or  played  for  the  pupils  for  recog- 
nition. 

(c)  Voice  Training — 

This  is  greatly  helped  by  the  proper  use  of  the  voice  and 
ability  to  sing  many  songs.  The  children  enjoy  singing  alone 
or  in  groups  and  with  much  judicious  praise  are  encouraged 
to  do  this  often. 

(d)  Harmony — 

Some  training  can  be  given  in  this  by  singing  rounds,  having 
pupils  play  simple  accompaniments  for  the  songs  or  estab- 
lishing a  Httle  orchestra.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  play  on  different  instruments  alone  or  in  groups  if  they 
have  any  talent. 

MUSIC  appreciation: 

By  singing  good  songs  and  hearing  good  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions  a  taste  for  the  best  music  will  be  cul- 
tivated. 

By  listening  to  good  phonograph  records,  suggestions  are 
gained  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  songs. 

A  phonograph  with  our  best  records  of  operas,  singers,  etc., 
is  a  powerful  teacher  and  should  be  used  often  during  the 
music  periods. 

Such  suggestions  as — 

1.  The  story  of  the  selection. 

2.  A  few  brief  descriptions  of  the  singer. 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  musical  instruments. 

4.  Attention  to  the  time. 

5.  Class  listen  sometimes  with  closed  eyes. 

All  this  will  keep  the  attention  and  make  the  lesson  more 
valuable. 

Rhythmic  movements  with  music  are  powerful  stimuli  to  the 
mental  activity  of  the  exceptional  child.  Their  use  should  be 
constantly  increased. 
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BOOKS  SUGGESTED  : 

1.  Use  the  Supervisors  outlines  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Gaynor  Books. 

3.  Modem  Books. 

4.  Progressive  Books. 

5.  101  Best  Songs. 

6.  55  Songs. 

LANGUAGE 
PURPOSE : 

To  convey  thought  and  feeling. 

To  assist  the  child  in  learning  to  express  himself  more 
accurately  and  completely. 

For  the  pure  pleasure  of  self  expression. 

ORAL  work: 

Much  oral  work  should  be  done  in  all  the  classes  and  con- 
versation is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors. 

In  the  beginner's  class  sentence  building  in  dialogue  form  is 
very  helpful,  as  "Who  came  to  school  early?    It  was  I." 

Much  material  for  oral  work  can  be  furnished  by — 

1.  Descriptive   guessing   games,   as    "What    man    am    I 

thinking  of  ?  " 

2.  Games  drilling  on  uses  of  pronouns,  as  "  John  and  I 

are  ready." 

3.  Picture  study. 

4.  Stories  and  rhymes. 

1        5.  Nature  study.  ; 

6.  Descriptions  of  familiar  things. 

7.  Dramatization. 

8.  Word  games. 

For  the  next  division  the  same  helpful  suggestions  may 
be  supplemented  by : 

1.  The  study  of  good  poems  and  memory  gems. 

2.  Training  in  courteous  forms  of  speech: 

"  I  thank  you,  if  you  please,  excuse  me." 

3.  Word  study:     Homonyms,  synonyms,  rhyming. 

4.  Excursion,  and  talk  on  walks  to  school  and  parks. 

5.  Exercises  giving  the  correct  usages  for  are,  was,  were,. 

see,  saw,  she,  her,  we,  us,  I,  me,  he,  him. 

6.  Drills  with  irregular  verbs,  as  break,  broke,  broken,  lie, 

lay,  lain. 
With  the  oldest  pupils  much  of  the  foregoing  is  very  helpful 
also.     Then  Current  Events   forms  an  interesting  basis   for 
short  talks  on  happenings  in  the  world. 
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WRITTEN  WORK  : 

For  the  lower  classes,  these  suggestions  may  be  followed 
with  good  results : 

1.  Dictation  sentences  using  words  for  daily  lessons. 

2.  Write  names  and  addresses,  names  of  places,  days  of 

week,  months,  holidays,  dates. 

3.  Copy  short  poems  and  paragraphs.    The  children  have 

a  difficult  task  in  copying  anything  correctly  so  they 
may  be  given  simple  imaginary  stories  to  copy  from 
the  blackboard  after  the  class  has  formulated  the 
thought  together. 

Also  short  descriptions  from  work  in  the  class,  and  simple 
riddles. 

The  upper  division  can  do : 

1.  Simple  letter  writing,  both  friendly  and  business. 

2.  Observe  simple  forms  for  written  work,  margin,  title 

and  paragraph. 

3.  Learn  principal  uses  for  question  mark,  capital,  letters, 

periods,  commas,  question  marks,  abbreviations,  con- 
tractions, etc. 

BOOKS  SUGGESTED  : 

Language  Book,  Aldine. 

Lessons  in  Language,  J.  N.  Patrick. 

Speaking  and  Writing,  Mas  well. 

Language  Games,  Myra  King. 

Story  Land,  Clara  Murray. 

Aesop's  Fables,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

How  to  tell  stories  to  children,  Sarah  C.  Bryant. 

Primary  Language  Lessons,  Emma  Sari. 

Favorite  Folk  Tales  Retold,  Julia  Cowles. 

FOR  PICTURE  STUDY  : 

How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,  W.  S.  Emery. 
How  to  Judge  a  Picture,  J.  C.  Van  Dyke. 
Child's  Guide  to  Pictures,  C.  H.  Coffin. 
Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know,  D.  Bacon. 
Famous  Pictures,  Barstow. 

Addresses  for  Penny  Prints  of  Famous  Pictures : 
L  University  Prints,  Newton,  Mass. 

2.  Elson  Print  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

3.  Fenny  Print  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

AIM :     Legibility.  penmanship 

Helpful  suggestions: 
With  the  youngest  pupils  the  following  method  of  procedure 
is  very  helpful. 
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1.  Trax:e  imaginary  letters  in  the  air. 

2.  All  beginning  work  should  be  on  blackboard  with  large 

and  varied  movements.    Rhythmic  movements  can  be 
used. 

3.  Similar  exercises  on  paper  with  large  pencil. 

4.  Use  tracing. 

5.  Forming  of  simple  letters — a-o-c-d-g — etc. 

6.  Combination  of  easier  letters  forming  words  in  lesson. 

Copy. 

7.  As  the  Zaner  method  of  Writing  is  used  in  the  grades, 

those  outlines  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  to 
carry  on  the  penmanship  work,  with  all  the  pupils. 

8.  Encourage  healthful  position  and  ambition  to  do  stand- 

ard work. 

NATURE   STUDY 

AIM  :     To  interest  the  children  in  their  surroundings. 

To  make  them  observant  and  willing  to  help,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  the  development  of  seeds ;  treatment  of  animals ;  birds, 
insects  and  plants.  Encourage  the  children  in  talks  and  walks 
to  call  by  name;  trees,  shrubs,  birds,  flowers,  weeds,  insects, 
etc.,  which  they  see  by  the  way. 

Get   stories    and   poems    to    correlate    with    nature    study. 
This  work  can  be  divided  in  an  interesting  way  into  studies 
according  to  the  seasons. 
Autumn — 

Trees ;  their  names,  uses,  seeds. 

Flowers,  wild  and  garden ;  their  uses  and  cultivation. 

Vegetables,  names  uses,  cultivation,  parts  used. 

Make  collection  of  seeds,  leaves  and  cocoons. 

Insects;  useful,  injurious;  study  one  in  particular. 

Seeds;  study  of  one  kind. 

How  plants,  animals  and  birds  prepare  for  winter. 
Winter — 

Study  trees  in  winter. 

Make  bird  houses. 

Forms  of  water;  snow,  draw  crystals. 

Ice,  frozen  water;  use  of  ice,  steam  vapor. 

Make  a  study  of  animals  useful  to  man  with  reference  to 
our  clothing  and  food. 
Spring — 

Attention  to  swelling  buds. 

Study  the  winds;  kinds,  effects,  etc. 

Returning  birds;  what  they  do  for  us. 

Pussy  willows. 

Fly;  why  it  is  our  enemy. 

Spring  rains. 
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Early  flowers. 

Preparation  of  home  garden,  care  of  it. 

Study  tad-pole,  cocoons,  garter  snake. 

BOOKS  SUGGESTED  : 

Seed  Babies,  by  M.  W.  Morley. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  Series. 

Among  the  Meadow  People,  Pearson. 

Among  the  Forest  People,  Pearson. 

Among  the   Pond   People,    Pearson. 

Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Stack. 

The  Water  People,  C.  L.  Sleight. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  "  Nature  Study." 

Tree-top  and  Meadow,  L.  B.  McMurray  &  A.  S.  Cook. 

Our  Common  Insects,  Baker. 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,  Olive  Miller. 

The  Bird  Lover  in  the  West.    Olive  Miller. 

Stories  of  Trees,  Mrs.  Dyson. 

All  the  Year  Round  Readers. 

I  division:  geography 

Simple  Home  Geography. 

Lessons  on  land  and  water  forms,  using  sand  tables  and  tak- 
ing field  lessons.  Classes  may  be  taken  to  different  parts  of 
the  city  for  lessons  in  this  work.  Correlate  Geography  and 
language. 

See  Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  page  128. 

II  DIVISION  : 

Select  topics  from  Course  of  Study  on  3rd  grade  work.  The 
study  selected  will  depend  upon  children's  experience.  "  The 
Indian  Child  "  makes  an  interesting  study.  Basketry  may  be 
studied  at  the  same  time.  Children  begin  to  do  some  outside 
reading  for  themselves.  Teach  them  how  to  look  for  things 
in  a  text. 

The  industrial  growth  of  Duluth  may  be  studied.  Children 
may  be  taken  to  factories.  Much  use  can  be  made  of  the 
lantern  slides.  The  views  are  to  be  taken  up  in  class  work  and 
recitations  prepared  to  be  given  while  showing  the  slides. 
Pictures  on  the  dairy  industry  may  be  studied  before  and  after 
visiting  the  Bridgeman  Russell  Plant. 

Field  lessons  are  always  full  of  interest.  Observation  Park, 
Park  Point,  Chester  Park  and  many  other  places  give  material 
for  many  observation  lessons  to  be  used  as  geography  and 
language  lessons. 

The  geography  given  to  those  pupils  can  be  given  best  in 
story  form.     Stories  should  be  illustrated  as  they  are  told  or 
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read,  and  the  places  referred  to  should  be  located  on  maps. 
They  may  find  maps  in  some  simple  text,  and  they  enjoy  locat- 
ing places.    Contests  may  be  arranged  in  this  work. 

The  Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  pages  128  and  130  gives 
som.e  problem  work  that  may  be  attempted. 

Ill  division: 

Geography  is  combined  with  history.  Current  Events  and 
Americanization  work. 

Suggestions  given  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  4th  and 
5th  Grades  are  used  and  as  much  correlation  as  is  possible 
with  the  Industrial  work  is  arranged. 

A  few  pupils  take  some  interest  in  current  affairs,  and  all 
are  interested  in  incidents  of  war,  the  Peace  Conference  and 
industrial  changes  brought  about  by  the  war.  Types  of  aero- 
planes, boats  and  submarines  appeal  to  the  boys. 

Current  Events,  National  School  Service,  Americanization 
Program,  magazines  and  daily  papers  are  all  useful.  Pupils 
may  clip  current  events  and  paste  them  on  a  bulletin  board  and 
classify  as  home,  county,  state,  or  foreign  news. 

Place  geography  is  studied  as  a  background  of  human 
action.  Pupils  take  pleasure  in  locating  places,  industrial  sec- 
tions, etc. 

See  ^Minnesota  Course  of  Study,  page  282  on  racing. 

The  use  of  the  stereoscopic  views  followed  by  the  lantern 
slides  are  continued  with  these  classes.  A  boy  may  be  taught 
to  operate  the  lantern.  This  makes  a  pleasing  exercise  for 
Friday  afternoons.  The  teacher  may  select  slides  that  give 
material  connected  with  industrial  work  or  with  any  country 
studied,  or  a  historical  picture. 

Field  lessons  should  be  continued.  A  visit  to  a  brush  fac- 
tory, match  factory,  rug  factory,  ore  docks,  shipyards,  etc.,  will 
afford  material  for  many  lessons. 

Children  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Duluth  and  in 
the  people  who  helped  to  make  this  history.  Biographies 
selected  from  American  and  World  history  are  studied. 

Simple  problems  in  geography  may  be  given.  The  pupils 
enjoy  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  even  if  they  cannot  do 
much  reasoning. 

The  story  of  the  Crusades  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  Health  Crusade. 

The  great  problem  for  the  teacher  is  not  to  find  material  but 
tc  find  time  in  which  to  use  what  is  available.  Duluth  is  rich 
in  geographical  material. 

Books  on  historical  and  geographical  subjects  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Public  Library.  Poems  based  on  historical 
events  may  be  learned  in  connection  with  the  reading.     The 
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Concord  Hymn,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Marching  Through 
Georgia,  etc. 

Patriotic  selections  and  quotations  help  to  develop  a  patriotic 
spirit. 

A  IJst  of  helpful  available  material  is  given  with  the  Read- 
ing Outline  for  these  classes,  the  Course  of  Study  in 
Geography,  Classification  of  Text  Books,  and  the  Course  of 
Study  in  History  and  Civics. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 

The  following  outline  may  be  used  with  the  HI  division  and 
parts  of  it  adapted  for  the  I  and  H  divisions : 
Principal  parts  of  the  body — 
Head, 
Trunk, 
Upper  limbs. 
Lower  limbs. 
Covering — The  skin. 
Use: 
Care — Keep  clean. 

Bathing — When. 

How  often. 

The  head-  Com- 

position and  parts. 

Care  of  hair,  ears,  eyes,  nose,  teeth,  (elaborate). 
Trunk — 

Use — general,   to   hold   together   all   parts   of   body 
divisions. 
Upper  limbs — 
Hands. 
Uses  of  hands — Work  (elaborate). 

Carrying  food  to  the  mouth. 
Protection. 

Care  of  hands  (elaborate). 
Lower  extremities — 
Position. 

Uses — Running,  walking,  jumping. 
Care  (elaborate). 

Posture  of  body  in  sitting  and  standing. 
Special  attention  to — 

L  Exercise,  outdoor  and  indoor. 

2.  Ventilation,   day  and  night. 

3.  Values  of  certain  foods,  milk,  vegetables,  etc. 

4.  Clothing,  clean,  suitable. 

5.  Respiration  exercises. 

6.  Effects  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  habits. 

7.  "  Safety  First "  habits. 
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ARITHMETIC 

The  course  of  study  for  the  regular  grades  is  so  rich,  com- 
plete and  full  of  suggestions  in  all  subjects  that  there  is  very 
little  if  anything  to  be  added  by  the  special  class  teacher.  A 
teacher  who  is  alive  to  the  situation  can  select  and  eliminate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  her  particular  class. 

By  following  the  essential  points  in  the  course  of  study  in 
arithmetic,  the  pupil  feels  that  he  is  getting  the  work  of  the 
regular  grade,  and  he  is  able  to  compare  the  character  of  his 
work  with  that  of  his  friend  who  is  doing  grade  work.  The 
resourceful  experienced  teacher  will  find  plenty  of  material 
through  selection  from  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  will 
always  have  some  new  way  of  presenting  this  material  that 
will  make  her  pupils  happy  and  always  keep  a  pleasing  atmos- 
phere in  her  classes. 

I  DIVISION  : 

Follow  course  of  study  as  far  as  possible.  The  work  must 
be  varied  and  interesting  as  in  a  class  of  normal  children. 
However,  the  methods  of  stimulating  the  child's  interest  must 
be  made  more  attractive  than  to  the  ordinary  child.  The  sub- 
normal child  lacks  the  power  of  voluntary  attention.  Drill  on 
counting  and  combinations  must  be  given  much  attention  using 
concrete  illustration  until  simple  combinations  are  mastered. 
Blocks,  balls,  pegs,  toys,  beanbags,  or  any  available  material 
may  be  used. 

II  DIVISION  : 

Drill  on  fundamental  operations  using  various  devices, 
Maxson's  Self -Keyed  Fundamental  Number  Work,  published 
by  Self-Keyed  Number  Work  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York, 
is  excellent  for  drill  and  the  work  may  be  quickly  checked. 
Any  device  attractive  to  normal  children  may  be  used  with 
these  children.  The  contest  work  is  valuable.  Practice  tests 
by  Courtis  and  Studebaker  Economy  Practice  Exercises  are 
valuable  aids  in  keeping  up  interest  and  developing  speed  and 
accuracy. 

Problems  involving  the  making  of  change  appeal  to  the 
children,  advancement  is  made  according  to  the  child's  ability. 
Each  teacher  at  the  present  time  uses  her  own  judgment  re- 
garding the  things  she  can  best  aflford  to  eliminate  from  the 
course  of  study.  A  little  concrete  work  can  be  done  and 
should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible.  After  the  table  of 
3's  is  learned  pupils  may  analyze  simple  problems  in  multipli- 
cation. If  one  book  is  worth  10^,  3  books  are  worth  3  times 
10^  or  30^.    Problems  will  vary  with  different  classes.    Good 
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sentences  should  be  a  part  of  arithmetic  work,  thus  correlating 
language  and  arithmetic. 

Ill   DIVISION  : 

The  pupils  of  this  class  usually  come  from  the  intermediate 
grades  and  have  had  some  years  of  school  experience.  The 
plan  must  be  varied  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupil, 
simplifying  it  for  one  and  amplifying  it  for  another. 

Continue  the  drill  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  fundamental 
operations.  The  same  practice  material  may  be  used  as  is 
used  in  the  Second  Division.  A  simple  text  may  be  put  in  the 
children's  hands.  Simple  concrete  problems  should  be  given 
according  to  pupil's  ability.  The  pupils  have  very  little  reason- 
ing ability. 

Fractions,  denominate  numbers,  simple  interest  can  be  given ; 
banking,  cost  of  cooking  material,  shoes,  clothing  and  other 
expense  accounts  make  interesting  problems. 

SPELLING 

In  a  general  way  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  Duluth 
Course  of  Study,  but  as  very  few  of  the  children  will  ever 
attend  a  regular  grade  again,  their  individual  needs  must  be 
met  by  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  them  rather  than  by 
following  the  usual  plan  of  fitting  the  pupil  to  the  grade. 

A  course  of  study  can  merely  suggest.  Wide  latitude  must 
be  allowed  the  teacher  in  adjusting  the  work  to  meet  the  un- 
usual conditions  and  exceptional  types. 

Spelling  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elementary  school  tools 
and  should  be  taught  with  as  much  economy  of  time  and 
energy  as  possible  and  should  lead  to  applied  work. 

Sub-normal  children  of  the  border  line  class  have  fair  ability 
to  do  memory  work  and  can  be  trained  to  put  forth  consider- 
able effort  on  study  by  memorizing.  Many  devices  for  study 
that  appeal  to  the  children  in  various  ways  through  eye,  ear, 
voice  and  muscular  sense  should  be  used. 

Words  should  be  taken  from  their  daily  experiences  as  well 
as  from  their  lessons  both  in  academic  and  in  industrial  work. 
The  older  children  find  it  interesting  to  make  their  own  spell- 
ing books  on  the  dictionary  plan,  leaving  two  or  three  pages 
for  each  letter  and  supplying  pages  as  their  vocabularies  grow. 
They  add  words  taken  from  current  affairs,  e.g.,  "  armistice  " 
and  "'  conference  "  have  just  been  added  to  their  lists. 

Much  time  should  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  words 
with  the  pupils  to  help  them  over  the  hard  spots  in  spelling. 
They  enjoy  coloring  the  letter  that  troubles  them,  a  in  separate, 
g  in  oblige,  etc. 
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Pupils  should  learn  to  spell  words  familiar  to  them  rather 
than  words  not  likely  to  be  used  by  them.  Franklin  Bobbitt 
says,  **  The  intensive  study  of  no  word  can  be  justifiable  until 
after  that  word  has  become  a  portion  of  one's  active  vocabu- 
lary, at  least,  the  reading  vocabulary." 

The  habit  of  careful  reading  of  every  written  word  needs  to 
be  cultivated.  Many  times  a  word  is  correctly  written  near  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph  and  later  spelled  incorrectly  in  the 
same  paragraph.  They  can  memorize  the  words  to  spell  orally 
or  in  written  lists,  and  then  often  spell  them  incorrectly  shortly 
afterwards  in  written  composition,  this  application  is  the  real 
test  of  spelling.    Much  repetition  is  necessary. 

Many  pupils  cannot  copy  accurately,  copying  paragraphs 
from  a  text  helps  to  overcome  this  trouble,  it  may  take  many 
attempts  before  the  work  is  done  well. 

Dictation  exercises  are  good  drills. 

As  a  rule  a  text  in  spelling  is  not  necessary  for  sub-normal 
children.  However,  anything  that  makes  for  variety  is  con- 
ducive to  the  children's  happiness.  One  class  was  delighted 
when  given  the  Alexander  speller  and  took  pleasure  in  finding 
the  familiar  words  in  lists  assigned  to  difiFerent  grades.  They 
are  anxious  to  learn  their  own  grade  abilities  in  different 
subjects. 

The  simpler  rules  of  spelling  may  be  taught  to  the  older 
pupils.  Any  exercise  that  has  a  contest  element  in  it  is  valu- 
able for  stimulating  interest.  The  teacher  of  special  classes 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  methods  to  make  her  work  at- 
tractive and  interesting. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  learning 
or  doing  something  else,  not  merely  as  an  end  in  itself.  Every 
spelling  lesson  should  be  a  language  lesson. 

MORAL  TRAINING 

Deficient  children  must  learn  by  frequent  repetition  and 
habit,  the  lessons  which  normal  children  acquire  through 
reasoning  and  comprehension  of  consequences. 

Therefore,  character  building  must  be  a  source  of  constant 
vigilance  with  the  special  teacher. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  thrift,  pleasing  personal 
habits,  helpfulness,  cheerfulness,  obedience,  power  of  initia- 
tive, defects  of  posture,  gesture,  speech,  etc.,  are  all  problems 
of  special  difficulty. 

By  using  stories,  rhymes,  hero-worship,  dramatization  where 
ideals  are  lived,  the  direct  and  indirect  suggestions  may  be 
used  for  good  and  the  imagination  stimulated. 
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REFERENCES  : 

1.  Golden  Rule  Series  of  Readers. 

2.  Seguin  on  Moral  Education. 

3.  True  Citizen. 

Conclusion 

As  Special  Classes  for  sub-normal  children  have  been  organ- 
ized in  but  comparatively  few  locations  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  in  the  experimental  state,  there  is 
an  absence  of  anything  like  a  complete  Course  of  Study  for 
such  classes. 

Teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  this  line  of  work  are 
not  anxious  to  have  a  definite  course  outlined.  They  feel 
that  with  the  elastic  conditions  that  now  exist  there  is  room 
for  each  teacher  to  put  her  own  individuality  and  ingenuity 
into  the  work.  However,  if  a  definite  course  be  outHned,  it 
should  not  demand  that  a  limited  time  be  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  any  given  part  of  the  work,  as  allowance  must 
be  made  for  individual  differences  in  children. 

Teachers  who  are  about  to  enter  the  work  have  expressed  a 
keen  desire  for  something  in  concrete  form  to  base  their  work 
upon.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  who  are  taking  up 
the  work  in  the  Duluth  Schools  and  elsewhere  that  these  sug- 
gestions are  offered.  They  are  given  only  as  suggestions  and 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  a  source  of  encouragement  and 
a  tentative  help  to  teachers  who  are  planning  to  teach  in 
Opportunity  Classes. 

It  will  take  time  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  of  the  Special  Classes  ought  not  to  be  put  in  regular 
grades,  for  this  reason,  there  is  a  demand  that  the  Oppor- 
tunity Classes  be  given  the  work  of  the  regular  class,  and  it 
seems  best  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  as  far  as  is  possible 
to  the  graded  course  of  study  in  academic  and  industrial  work. 
It  encourages  the  children  too,  to  know  that  they  are  doing  the 
same  work  as  their  friends  in  the  regular  grades  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  a  number  of  other  things  along  industrial 
lines  that  their  friends  are  deprived  of  doing.  Any  condition 
that  creates  a  happy  frame  of  mind  in  the  children  should  be 
provided  for. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cheerful,  experienced,  conscien- 
tious, sympathetic,  resourceful,  grade  teacher  should  hesitate 
to  give  her  services  to  the  improvement  of  pupils  in  Special 
Classes — it  is  to  encourage  such  teachers  to  take  up  this  work 
that  these  pages  are  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     Katherine  Meehan, 
Cloe  M.  Thibert, 
Nellie   T.    Anderson. 


PUPILS'  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE  RELATIVE  WORTH 

OF   DIFFERENT  METHODS   OF   TEACHING 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY. 


By  J.  Mace  Andress 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  an  ignorance 
of  the  relative  worth  of  the  methods  which  we  employ.  As 
teachers  we  all  perhaps  are  somewhat  prone  to  have  faith  that 
the  ideals  we  have  set  up  are  the  best  and  that  the  methods 
we  have  used  result  in  a  large  measure  of  success.  As 
teachers,  too,  we  are  also  apt  to  disregard  or  remain  in 
dense  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  the  pupils  whom  we  teach. 
Yet  with  all  the  vast  gap  which  may  exist  between  the 
maturity,  insight,  and  professional  view  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  it  is  obvious  that  the  opinions  of  pupils  have  some 
significance.  The  teacher  who  knows  the  opinions  of  his  class 
knows  something  about  their  attitude,  at  least,  and  that  is 
often  invaluable.  Then,  too,  a  knowledge  of  class  opinion 
may  confirm  his  methods  of  teaching  or  in  part  perhaps  lead 
him  to  question  results  which  he  believed  had  been  achieved. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  briefly  the  judgment 
of  seventy-nine  pupils  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  as  to  the  relative  eflfectiveness  of  methods  of 
teaching  used  by  the  writer.  Before  considering  the  investi- 
gation itself  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  review  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  course  given,  its  aims  and  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  teaching  of  psychology  should  be 
dominated  by  definite  and  practical  aims.^  The  purpose  of  the 
normal  school  itself  suggests  that  the  psychology  taught  should 
assist  the  teacher  in  her  work.  An  essential  feature  of  all 
teaching  is  learning.  No  matter  what  the  teacher  may  say  or 
do,  if  the  children  do  not  learn,  no  teaching  has  taken  place. 
Before  the  advent  of  child  study  it  was  common  to  think  of 
the  teacher  as  one  who  taught  subjects  like  arithmetic  and 
history,  but  now  all  careful  students  of  educational  problems 
realize  that  the  verb  teach  has  two  objects.  The  teacher  not 
only  teaches  perchance  history  or  algebra  but  she  teaches 
somebody,  John  or  Mary,  for  example.     It  is  the  belief  of  the 

1  See  Andress :  ''  The  Aims,  Values  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Psychology  in  a  Normal  School."  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Dec.  191 1. 
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writer  that  the  study  of  psychology  in  a  normal  school  should 
lend  itself  to  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  study  of  John  andi 
Mary,  particularly  to  the  way  they  learn  most  effectively.  To 
get  an  insight  into  the  learning  process  of  children  makes  pos- 
sible the  second  great  goal  of  educational  psychology,  namely, 
the  formulation  of  practical  principles  of  teaching. 

Four  periods  of  45  minutes  each  are  devoted  to  the  course 
in  the  first  of  the  three  years  of  the  Normal  School  course.  In  all 
except  one  of  these  periods,  which  is  given  over  to  the  lecture, 
the  class  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Although  the  work  of 
these  four  periods  is  dovetailed  together  in  conformity  to  the 
aims  just  mentioned,  there  are  in  reality  two  courses  which 
might  be  designated  courses  A  and  B.  The  following  scheme 
shows  the  general  character  of  the  whole  course : 

Scope  Purpose  Common  Purpose 


Time 


(one 


[Lecture 
I     period) 
I  Whole  Class 
I  Quiz 

[      (one  period) 
in  sections 


Discover  how  child 
learns. 


Class  Experi- 
ments (two 
I>eriods  con- 
secutively) 

in  sections 


Covers  mental  de- 
velopment of 
child. 

Discussion  of  lec- 
tures, reading, 
and  child  obser- 
vations. 


Experiments     cor-       Discover   how   pu- 

related    with  pils  learn,  so  as 

practice  and  class  to  better  appre- 

discussions.  ciate  the  child's 

diflficulties. 


Formation  of  prin- 
ciples of  teaching 
children. 


In  trying  to  achieve  the  aims  suggested  the  writer  has  made 
use  of  five  different  methods. 

The  first  method  is  that  of  the  class  experiment.  Although 
normal  school  pupils  have  been  learning  longer  than  they  can 
remember  they  have  studied  their  own  learning  process  little 
if  any.  They  have  forgotten  how  they  learned  some  of  the 
most  important  things  of  life  such  as  reading,  writing,  oral 
speech,  etc.  Not  only  are  they  quite  ignorant  of  the  elements 
involved  in  learning  but  they  fail  in  large  measure  to  appre- 
ciate the  problems  which  every  learner  faces  as  he  tries  to 
master  something  new.  In  a  series  of  experiments  the  pupils 
find  out  the  nature  of  learning  by  trial  and  error  through  try- 
ing to  trace  stars  by  looking  at  the  hand  and  star  outline  in  a 
mirror.  A  more  involved  learning  process  necessitating 
usually  some  reasoning  is  brought  out  by  trying  to  open  and 
shut  the  Healy  Puzzle  Box.  Pupils  get  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  psychology  of  habit  by  actually  forming  a  habit  - 

2  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  phase  of  the  course  see 
Andress :  "  The  Study  of  Habit  in  a  Course  in  Psychology  (With 
Special  Reference  to  Health  Habits)."  The  American  Journal  of 
School  Hygiene,  Sept.  1917.  "  Adventures  in  Habit  Formation,"  The 
Boston  Teachers'  News  Letter,  June,  1919.  "  The  History  of  the 
Breaking  of  a  Bad  Habit,"  The  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene, 
Sept.,  1919. 
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such  as  cleaning  the  teeth,  arising  at  a  particular  time  in  the 
morning,  correct  posture,  etc.  Starch's  **  Experiments  in  Edu- 
cational Psychology,"  (MacMillan  Co.)  is  the  basis  of  the 
experimental  work,  although  experiments  other  than  these 
from  the  rich  field  of  experimental  psychology  are  used  freely. 
All  experiments  are  carefully  selected.  Only  those  which 
would  seem  to  give  some  practical  insight  into  the  learning 
process  are  chosen.  Serious  effort  is  made  to  get  results  of 
human  value  and  to  avoid  a  worship  of  method.  The  experi- 
ments are  written  up  with  care  by  the  students.  Some  of  the 
generalizations  are  made  in  class  when  the  experiment  is  per- 
formed, but  something  in  the  way  of  generalization,  is  always 
left  for  the  pupils.  The  necessity  of  careful  conclusions  based 
on  facts  is  clearly  emphasized  throughout  the  year.  About 
one-third  of  the  entire  time  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  class 
experiments. 

A  second  method  is  the  observation  of  children.  It  is 
evident  that  an  intellectual  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
childhood  is  necessary  for  successful  teaching.  Too  often 
courses  in  educational  psychology  ignore  this  aim,  or,  if 
sought,  it  is  hoped  to  be  attained  exclusively  through  labora- 
tory or  lecture  work  or  through  copious  readings.  The  study 
of  the  child  himself  is  disregarded.  Such  a  study  seems  neces- 
sary if  a  human  attitude  and  relationship  toward  children  is  to 
be  built  up. 

Many  entering  pupils  are  quite  familiar  with  children  be- 
cause they  come  from  relatively  large  families  and  often  have 
brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  themselves.  Such  experi- 
ences are  invaluable  because  of  the  natural  association  which 
has  sprung  up  between  them  and  specific  children  even 
if  their  contact  with  children  has  not  led  to  something 
like  systematic  and  scientific  observation  and  to  conclusions  of 
great  worth  to  pedagogy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  class  has 
had  little  direct  contact  with  children  for  many  years,  some 
being  only  children  of  a  family.  If  questioned  they  are  likely 
to  admit  that  they  feel  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  children, 
that  they  neither  know  what  to  do  or  say.  Both  classes  of 
pupils — those  who  have  little  or  much  direct  contact  with  chil- 
dren— have  slight  intellectual  or  psychological  insight  into  child 
life.  Sometimes  frequent  association  with  children  may  have 
an  unsuspected  influence  as  students  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
their  elders  may  have  absolutely  erroneous  opinions  of  chil- 
dren. Much  effort  is  required  by  the  teacher  of  psychology 
to  remove  these  prejudices.  The  ordinary  normal  school  girl 
aged  17  or  18  years  who  is  just  beginning  her  professional 
career  has  interests  that  are  as  far  away  from  those  of  little 
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children  as  the  poles  of  the  earth.  To  most  of  these  students 
childhood  presents  a  world  almost  as  strange  and  foreign  as 
that  of  the  Australian  Bushmen.  This  world  needs  to  be  ap- 
proached with  caution  and  so  studied  and  investigated  that  it 
loses  its  foreign  aspect  and  takes  on  additional  color  and 
charm. 

As  in  botany  or  geology  pupils  are  required  to  study  plants 
and  rocks  and  mere  textbook  work  is  considered  an  ancient 
and  fruitless  device,  so  in  our  work  in  educational  psychology 
students  are  required  to  observe  children.  Each  pupil  observes 
one  child  throughout  the  year;  in  the  second  half  year  pupils 
are  asked  to  observe  an  additional  child  or  perhaps  through  a 
series  of  visits  to  investigate  some  special  problem  of  child 
psychology  or  child  welfare  such  as  the  training  of  children 
who  have  speech  defects,  how  the  city  deals  with  its  juvenile 
delinquents,  the  education  of  the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded, 
etc. 

For  the  observation  of  individual  children  McMannis's 
"  The  Observation  of  an  Individual  Child  "  (Warwick  and 
York)  furnished  a  helpful  outline  although  it  is  supplemented 
by  copious  suggestions.  Every  child  is  studied  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  heredity,  home  surroundings,  health  and  mental 
development.  The  author  has  found  some  excellent  observations 
on  the  vocabulary,  morality,  drawing  instincts,  gang  impulses, 
etc.  of  children.  The  child  in  school  cannot  be  studied  to  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  artificiality  of  his  surroundings ;  there- 
fore pupils  are  asked  to  make  practically  all  their  observations 
on  children  outside  of  school  and  while  they  have  no  suspicion 
that  they  are  being  observed.  Pupils  are  also  encouraged  to 
do  a  little  in  the  way  of  teaching  little  children  something,  as, 
for  example,  a  game,  simple  handwork,  etc.  A  rough  note- 
book is  kept  to  record  all  observations  made,  and  from  these 
facts  a  paper  having  a  specified  amount  of  organization  is  pre- 
pared at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Such  a  concrete  study  of 
children  is  believed  to  inspire  a  living  and  intelligent  interest 
in  children  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  professionally. 

One  fourth  of  the  time  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  lecture 
There  is  one  lecture  of  forty-five  minutes  every  week  through- 
out the  year.  The  lectures  concern  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  the  child  learns.  Topics  considered  are  as  follows : 
the  significance  of  infancy,  the  physical  differences  between 
the  child  and  the  adult,  learning  defined,  the  relation  of  health 
to  learning,  the  development  of  the  child's  senses,  the  instincts 
and  how  they  may  be  directed,  the  development  of  language, 
drawing,  dramatization ;  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
psychology  of  school  subjects  such  as  reading,  writing,  draw- 
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ing,  number,  and  oral  and  written  English.  The  lectures  seek 
to  avoid  technical  terms  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  course 
will  permit.  The  language  is  simple  and  to  the  point.  Sum- 
maries are  always  made  at  the  close  of  any  large  division  of 
the  subjects.  The  observations  being  made  of  individual  chil- 
dren are  studiously  referred  to  both  to  make  the  lecture  inter- 
esting and  connect  it  with  real  life,  and  also  to  guide  the  obser- 
vation. The  results  of  the  class  experiments  performed  are 
also  woven  into  the  lectures.  Infrequently  slides  are  shown  and 
class  experiments  are  performed  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
ture. So  far  as  possible  readings  are  assigned  in  Kirkpatrick's 
"  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study "  to  run  parallel  with  the 
lectures. 

The  fourth  method  is  the  traditional  one  of  assigning  read- 
ing from  text-books  and  reference  books.  Colvin  and  Bagley's 
"Human  Behavior"  (Macmillan)  is  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  class  experiments.  Kirkpatrick's  *'  Fundamentals  of 
Child  Study  "  runs  parallel  with  the  lecture.  Many  sugges- 
tions are  given  as  to  valuable  references  in  the  library  but  no 
assignment  is  required  except  the  chapter  on  habit  in  James's 
"  Psychology."  It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  be- 
ginning students  in  educational  psychology  are  unprepared  to 
do  much  reading,  partially  because  of  the  newness  of  the  field 
and  partially  because  of  the  many  new  technical  terms  that 
are  used;  it  is  also  no  exaggeration  to  say  with  no  reflection 
on  the  authors,  that  practically  all  textbooks  are  written  in  such 
a  style  that  they  are  exceedingly  dry  for  young  people.  There- 
fore a  large  amount  of  reading  without  careful  preparation 
through  experiments  and  observation  and  definite  assignments 
will  be  apt  to  arouse  a  profound  dislike  for  the  subject. 

The  class  discussion  represents  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for 
all  the  other  activities  of  the  course.  Here  the  class  experi- 
ments, observations  of  children,  the  lectures,  and  reading  are 
gone  over  somewhat  in  detail.  One  entire  period  of  the  week 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  oral  tests  and  class  discussion  relating 
to  the  reading  in  Kirkpatrick,  the  observation  of  children,  and 
the  lecture.  The  character  of  this  discussion  naturally  changes 
somewhat  from  week  to  week.  In  a  double  period  devoted 
largely  to  experiment  there  are  tests  on  the  reading  in  Colvin 
and  Bagley's  **  The  Human  Behavior  "  and  the  experiments. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  reading  the  instructor  is  not  satisfied 
merely  to  get  the  pupils  to  report  accurately  what  is  in  the 
book  but  to  organize  their  facts,  to  get  a  new  synthesis,  to  see 
the  problem  presented  in  the  book  from  a  little  different  angle 
or  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  some  concrete  and 
practical  problem. 
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The  particular  methods  mentioned  above  have  been  used 
with  something  Hke  the  same  organization  for  several  years. 
For  some  time  he  has  wondered  about  the  relative  value  of 
these  methods.  Finally  he  decided  to  get  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  class  themselves.  In  a  written  paper  each 
pupil  was  asked  to  arrange  the  five  methods  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  to  them  to  be  most  valuable  in  getting  a 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology.  The  fol- 
lowing table  and  the  graph  show  the  results  of  these  judg- 
ments. In  the  table  the  numbers  under  the  numerals  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5  indicate  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  who 
voted  that  a  particular  method  was  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
or  fifth. 

12  3  4  5 

Class   Experiments    38        23          8  7  3 

Class   Discussion    22        19  21  16  i 

Lecture    15        19  17  ^7  i 

Observation  of  an  Individual  Child....          4        14  25  26  10 

Reading    0         4         8  3  64 

According  to  the  pupils'  judgments  the  methods  are  eflFec- 
tive  in  this  order:  (1)  class  experiments;  (2)  class  discussion; 
(3)  lectures;  (4)  observation  of  an  individual  child;  and  (5) 
reading.^  The  difference  in  value  between  the  lectures  and  the 
observation  of  an  individual  child  is  so  slight  that  the  prece- 
dence of  one  over  the  other  can  not  be  taken  seriously.  With 
another  class  or  through  some  little  emphasis  on  one  method 
rather  than  another  the  conditions  might  be  exactly  reversed. 
The  relative  positions  of  class  experiments  and  reading  will 
doubtless  make  the  most  striking  impression.  Although  the 
course  was  being  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the  pupils 
of  themselves  were  not  capable  of  doing  much  reading  and 
preparation  for  the  reading  was  invariably  made  through  the 
lectures,  experiments,  and  class  discussions,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  reading  is  astounding.  If  such  preparation  had  not  been 
made  one  wonders  whether  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  would  not 
have  been  unanimous  in  putting  reading  in  the  fifth  place.  The 
class  discussion  easily  wins  the  second  place.  This  is  perhaps 
not  so  surprising.  The  overwhelming  verdict  of  the  class  in 
putting  the  experiments  first  and  the  reading  last  suggests  a 
very  important  principle  of  teaching  psychology. 

Before  generalizing  further  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
pupils  in  their  paper  were  not  only  asked  to  state  their  prefer- 
ences of  method  in  the  order  of  their  importance  but  also  to 
give  reasons  why  they  made  their  preferences. 

3  Since  the  writing  of  this  paper  the  same  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
class  which  finished  its  work  in  psychology  in  June,  1919.  The  results 
confirm  the  general  conclusions  already  reached. 
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■Mb  Graph  illustrating  the  striking  difference  in  the  value  placed 

^^^H  upon   different  methods   of   teaching  psychology,   especially   bc- 

^^^H  tween  class  experiments  and  discussion  on  one  hand  and  reading 

^^^1  on  the  other  as  shown  by  the  first  preference  of  sixty-nine  n©r- 

^^^B  mal  school  students. 
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The  following  are  two  of  the  best  papers  presented: 

1.  Class  discussions,  because  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  a 
group  are  always  helpful  since  they  are  so  different. 

2.  Experiments,  because  they  definitely  fix  in  mind  the 
points  which  have  been  made  in  class  discussions  and  lectures. 
They  are  concrete. 

3.  Lectures,  because  they  give  straight- forward  facts  in 
proper  relationship  to  each  other  with  no  interruptions;  yet 
they  are  not  so  helpful  as  class  discussions  because  there  is 
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not  time  to  discuss  each  question  as  it  arises  and  the  class  is 
too  large  to  allow  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  each 
individual. 

4.  Observation  of  an  individual  child.  This  has  been  of 
less  helpfulness  to  me  because  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
get  in  contact  with  a  given  child  often  enough  and  long  enough 
to  see  the  principles  of  psychology  in  practice. 

5.  Reading  from  text-books.  This  has  been  least  helpful  of 
all  because  it  is  so  indefinite  and  abstract.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  for  me  to  grasp  things  from  books  than  from  actual 
experience  (experiments)  or  discussion. 

1.  Experiments  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  not  only  be- 
cause they  held  my  interest  and  attention  but  because  I  could 
see  and  understand  for  myself  how  the  theories  and  laws  of 
psychology  were  formulated  through  experiments. 

2.  Direct  observation  of  a  child  gave  me  a  keener  and  more 
active  interest  in  all  children  and  aided  me  in  comprehending 
how  they  learn. 

3.  Class  discussions  have  brought  various  questions  to  my 
mind  from  different  angles,  and  through  these  points  were 
made  clearer  and  fundamental  principles  were  more  vividly 
brought  out. 

4.  The  lectures  were  next  in  helpfulness ;  they  illustrated  by 
many  examples  the  most  important  principles. 

5.  Although  the  text-books  were  helpful  still  I  think  they 
were  last  on  the  list,  for  without  the  other  kinds  of  work,  I 
fear  the  mere  reading  and  trying  to  digest  what  somebody  else 
says  would  not  prove  beneficial. 

To  summarize,  I  might  say  that  the  concrete  experiences 
proved  most  valuable. 

A  canvass  of  the  pupils'  papers  reveals  some  of  the  reasons 
for  their  judgments.  While  the  writer  would  have  put  the 
experiments  first,  he  did  not  expect  this  opinion  to  be  shared 
in  by  the  class  extensively  because  much  laborious  and  careful 
work  was  required  by  the  class  in  writing  up  the  experiments. 
Only  a  few  of  the  pupils  complain  of  this  however.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  typical  comments  on  class  experiments : 

( 1 )  **  Seeing  is  believing.  The  experiments  have  been  help- 
ful because  we  saw  the  thing  done  right  before  our  eyes  as  we 
did  it  ourselves ;  in  that  way  a  deeper  impression  was  made." 

"  They  held  my  interest  and  attention.  I  could  see  and 
understand  for  myself  how  the  theories  and  laws  of  psy- 
•cholog}'  had  been  formulated." 

"  I  was  able  to  see  things  for  myself." 

"  Experiments  seemed  to  clinch  the  ideas  which  the  lectures 
and  the  reading  brought  out  and  were  a  firmer  proof." 
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"  Experiments  did  not  help  me  so  much  as  they  should  have. 
It  was  a  very  unpleasant  task  to  write  up  the  experiments, 
and  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  remember  unpleasant  things." 

"  I  could  see  the  exact  results  and  processes  worked  out  be- 
fore me.  When  I  came  to  read  of  a  certain  topic  in  the  book, 
I  was  able  to  think  back  to  the  actual  experience  I  had  had 
with  the  same  subject.  As  a  whole  the  experiments  seemed  to 
clear  up  all  doubts  that  remained  from  the  reading  in  the 
books." 

"  Experiments  clinched  facts  in  my  mind  and  made  psy- 
chology a  living  thing." 

"  Whenever  I  hear  or  think  about  any  psychological  prin- 
ciple, I  always  think  back  to  an  experiment  which  illustrated 
this  principle.  The  laws  demonstrated  by  experiments  I 
remember. 

"  These  have  helped  me  to  clear  up  things  which  all  the 
reading  from  textbooks  could  not  do.  But  for  experiments  I 
probably  could  never  have  gotten  a  clear  idea  of  what  percep- 
tion, trial  and  error,  mental  images  and  fluctuation  of  atten- 
tion really  were." 

"  I  never  really  understood  what  part  attention  played  in  the 
process  of  learning,  although  I  had  read  about  it  in  the  text- 
books, until  I  performed  the  experiments  myself.  The  ex- 
periments convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  statements  which  read- 
ing from  a  textbook  often  fails  to  do." 

**  Experiments  helped  me  most  because  then  I  was  able  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  actual  things  and  draw  my  own  con- 
clusions. I  did  not  have  to  take  the  theories  of  former  psy- 
chologists, but  I  made  those  theories  first  hand." 

(2)  "  The  class  discussions,"  as  one  pupil  wrote,  "  unified 
all  the  work."  It  was  a  place  where  loose  ends  were  tied  to- 
gether. Vagueness  in  all  other  phases  of  the  study  were 
cleared  up,  breadth  of  view  was  given  through  many  personal 
experiences  and  direct  applications.  About  27  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  regarded  these  discussions  of  first  importance  and  only 
one  pupil  out  of  the  class  of  79  put  it  last.  Selected  comments 
follow : 

"Class  discussions  were  especially  interesting  to  me  because 
I  could  hear  what  other  people  thought  of  the  various  prob- 
lems proposed." 

"They  gave  a  chance  for  many  interesting  points  of  view." 

"  They  cleared  up  points  that  had  not  been  clear  before." 

"  I  was  able  to  get  original  ideas  from  my  classmates  and  to 
express  my  own  ideas." 

"  Difficulties  were  brought  before  the  teacher  and  straight- 
ened out." 
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"  To  me  class  discussion  is  a  most  helpful  thing.  After  an 
experiment,  a  lecture,  a  textbook  reading  there  is  often  a 
jumble  of  ideas  in  my  head,  and  it  is  only  by  listening  to  the 
ideas  of  others  and  expressing  my  own  difficulties  that  I  can 
form  a  conclusion." 

"  Often  the  class  discussion  is  as  interesting  as  the  rest  of 
the  work  because  the  experience  told  by  the  other  students 
makes  us  realize  that  psychology  is  a  practical  thing." 

"  The  class  discussion  often  straightened  out  what  had  puz- 
zled me  in  my  reading.  In  the  discussions  concrete  illustrations 
which  made  the  theory  clear  and  concrete  were  often  referred 
to." 

"  The  class  discussion  brought  up  all  phases  of  the  work 
and  the  real  practical  values  relating  to  each  principle.  I  came 
to  realize  in  this  way  how  vastly  important  each  principle  was 
and  what  a  large  part  it  played  in  my  own  life." 

(3)  Although  the  lectures  had  comparatively  little  to  do  in 
the  way  of  providing  first-hand  experience,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  class,  about  20  per 
cent,  making  it  of  first  importance.  A  certain  type  of  student 
evidently  finds  this  method  highly  desirable.  Its  superiority 
over  the  reading  is  surprising  as  so  much  has  been  said  against 
it.  Only  one  pupil  put  it  last.  Dififerences  of  opinion  seem 
pretty  well  distributed  for  all  classes  of  judgments  except  the 
last.    Here  are  some  of  the  comments : 

"  The  lectures  were  helpful  because  they  dealt  with  child- 
life  and  enabled  me  to  get  points  which  I  could  carry  over  to 
the  observation  of  children." 

**  They  gave  general  ideas  on  which  to  build  the  important 
psychological  principles." 

"  The  lectures  were  convincing,  easy  to  follow  and  under- 
stand." 

"  The  lectures  gave  principles  and  explained  them  by  illus- 
trations." 

"  They  gave  me  fundamental  points  in  a  more  concise  way 
than  the  book." 

"  I  enjoyed  the  lectures  because  I  understood  them  better 
than  if  I  had  read." 

"  Certain  important  points  were  made  emphatic." 

"  Lectures  acted  as  suggestions  in  that  they  made  me  read 
about  different  psychologists." 

"  The  talks  given  were  very  clear,  concise  and  definite. 
Illustrations  of  principles  were  always  given.  I  think  these 
talks  were  more  helpful  than  the  class  discussions  because 
there  was  so  much  more  material  brought  forth  in  a  short 
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period ;  no  opposing  or  competing  ideas  were  presented  by  the 
students  so  as  to  confuse  one." 

"  I  was  so  busy  writing  during  the  lecture  that  I  think  I 
missed  some  of  the  principles  for  which  the  lectures  were 
given.  The  lectures  were  much  more  interesting  and  easier 
to  understand  than  the  text-books." 

"  The  lectures  helped  me  more  than  anything  else.  When 
a  principle  was  stated,  a  definite  and  clear  example  was  always 
given  that  seemed  to  be  just  the  one  necessary  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  principle.  I  can  always  under- 
stand anything  better  if  it  is  explained  by  word  of  mouth 
rather  than  by  reading." 

(4)  The  observation  of  an  individual  child,  representing  a 
good  deal  of  concrete  first-hand  experience,  which  is  referred 
to  so  many  times  with  appreciation  by  the  pupils,  ought  ap- 
parently to  rank  higher,  perhaps  above  the  lecture.  Whether 
it  merits  this  distinction  or  not  there  are  several  reasons  why 
it  probably  did  not  rank  higher:  (1)  there  can  be  no  direct 
supervision  of  the  students  as  in  the  case  of  experiments  per- 
formed in  class;  (2)  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  checking 
up  the  time  spent  in  observation — it  must  necessarily  be  some- 
what incidental;  (3)  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pupils  has 
no  good  opportunity  for  observation.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
child  near  at  hand  and  every  observation  necessitates  the 
spending  of  time  for  that  purpose  alone.  Pupils  who  have 
children  in  their  own  home  or  in  the  same  flat  can  observe 
much  and  quite  continuously  without  any  special  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort;  (4)  the  school  year  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation (1917-1918)  was  broken  up  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  by  an  unexpected  vacation  due  to  the  shortage  of 
fuel.  This  vacation  was  further  broken  up  and  prolonged  by 
an  illness  of  the  author  for  three  weeks.  Consequently  this 
was  probably  the  most  unfavorable  year  for  the  observation 
of  children  since  the  scheme  was  inaugurated.  So  many  lines 
of  investigation  were  not  suggested  so  that  the  observation 
was  confined  largely  to  the  observation  of  a  single  child.  The 
work  could  not  be  checked  up  with  so  much  care.  The  inter- 
ruptions naturally  tended  also  to  abate  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  work  began.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  the 
judgments  as  to  the  worth  of  the  direct  study  of  children 
were  surprisingly  high.  Although  close  to  13  per  cent  put  it 
last,  nearly  all  explain  it  as  being  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity 
to  observe.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  ranked  above 
the  reading.  Five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  put  it  first  and  17 
per  cent  put  it  second.  The  following  comments  show  just 
how  these  observations  were  helpful: 
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"  I  have  learned  much  about  dealing  with  children." 

"  My  observations  made  many  things  I  had  read  about  chil- 
dren seem  especially  clear  to  me,  since  these  facts  were  de- 
monstrated right  before  my  eyes." 

"  I  was  able  to  see  real  children  and  understand  their  doings 
better  than  if  I  had  spent  the  time  in  reading  books." 

"  The  observations  gave  me  a  keener  interest  in  all  children 
and  helped  me  to  comprehend  how  they  learned." 

"  The  observation  of  an  individual  child  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  general  review  of  all  the  laws,  principles,  and  character- 
istics of  child  life.  In  my  study  I  found  examples  of  in- 
dividual differences,  imitation,  association,  memory,  coopera- 
tion, etc." 

"  My  observations  of  a  child  were  helpful  in  my  psychology 
as  I  was  able  to  base  the  facts  I  learned  in  class  on  something 
concrete." 

"  This  like  the  experiments  seemed  to  be  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  points  brought  out  in  lectures,  reading  and  class 
discussions." 

"  The  observation  of  an  individual  child  was  a  sort  of  an 
experiment.  It  helped  me  to  discover  for  myself  the  things 
that  a  child  enjoys,  what  games  he  likes  to  play,  how  he  learns, 
and  the  effect  the  environment  has  on  a  child's  life.  These 
things  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  interesting  or  instructive 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  refer  to  a  textbook  for  information 
about  children." 

"  I  feel  I  know  more  about  children  and  more  about  their 
likes  and  dislikes  through  my  observation." 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  about  children  by  observing  them 
than  to  read  all  the  books  that  were  ever  written  about  them." 

"  I  think  the  observations  led  me  to  observe  children  more. 
I  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  them  since  I  began  to  observe 
one  child." 

"  When  I  observed  the  individual  child  I  learned  a  great 
many  new  things.  The  difference  between  children  and  adults 
became  clearer,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  know  more  about 
psychology." 

(5)  The  comments  on  the  reading  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  attitude  of  the  beginning  student  of  psychology  toward 
textbooks.  While  all  pupils  seemed  to  feel  that  the  textbook 
had  some  value,  this  value  was  grudgingly  admitted.  The  text- 
book to  practically  all  was  the  bete  noir  of  the  course,  as  most 
of  these  quotations  show : 

"  Reading  was  the  least  helpful  to  me  because  I  was  unable 
to  grasp  the  ideas." 
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"  The  reading  was  hard  to  grasp  at  times,  had  to  be  done 
in  a  sort  of  rote  way." 

"  Reading  was  helpful  because  it  gave  me  very  clear  defini- 
tions and  examples  from  which  I  could  construct  definitions 
and  original  examples  in  my  own  words." 

"  Reading  I  have  put  down  as  least  valuable,  yet  I  would 
never  recommend  leaving  it  out.  I  think  the  other  lines  of 
work  furnish  more  thorough  first-hand  information." 

"  Books  were  least  helpful  to  me.  I  believe  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  do  with  the  abstract  too  often.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  distant  from  my  experience." 

"  Reading  from  textbooks  was  a  long  dry  process.  It  did 
not  seem  to  help  me  as  much  as  other  methods  of  work.  Of 
course,  I  gained  certain  facts  and  laws,  but  they  would  have 
been  hazy  and  uninteresting  if  the  experiments  had  not  accom- 
panied them." 

"  Reading  takes  last  place  because  what  I  have  read  in  the 
books  does  not  stay  with  me." 

"  I  found  the  textbooks  very  difficult  to  understand." 

"  I  think  reading  is  the  least  helpful  part  of  the  course.  It 
is  necessary  perhaps  that  we  should  read  from  textbooks,  but 
unless  the  reading  is  assisted  by  experiments,  observation,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions,  it  is  of  practically  no  value." 

"  It  was  helpful,  but  only  as  it  confirmed  what  I  had  learned 
from  other  sources  mentioned." 

"  The  reading  from  textbooks  was,  I  am  afraid,  of  little  help 
to  me.  I  would  read  a  chapter  over  and  over  and  not  get 
much  out  of  it." 

**  The  reading  from  the  textbooks  was  helpful  only  when 
what  we  read  was  made  clearer  by  class  discussions  and  ex- 
periments," 

"  The  textbooks  did  not  help  me  much  because  when  I  got 
through  reading  a  chapter  I  did  not  know  much  more  about 
the  subject  than  I  did  when  I  began." 

"  Reading  from  textbooks  gave  me  the  least  help  because 
the  reading  material  was  dry." 

"  I  have  placed  the  textbook  reading  last,  not  because  I 
would  eliminate  it,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  since  it  helps  to  do 
individual  study,  but  this  method  should  not  be  used  entirely. 
It  is  not  interesting  enough.  It  is  sometimes  hazy,  then  it  is 
tiresome  and  when  tiresome  interest  wanes  and  no  desire  to 
continue  is  afforded." 

"  The  reading  did  not  arouse  any  enthusiasm.  It  often  left 
wrong  impressions  or  at  least  hazy  ones." 

"  The  reading  did  not  make  me  wish  to  actively  pursue  my 
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work  further,  whereas  both  child  observation  and  experiments 
did." 

The  reader  in  glancing  over  the  facts  presented  in  the  table, 
graph,  and  comments  of  these  seventy-nine  pupils  may  say  that 
these  judgments  were  made  by  immature  pupils  and  hence  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  Doubtless  there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
but  they  are  worth  something  as  reflecting  the  opinions  of  a 
group  of  earnest  young  women  who  have  completed  one -third 
of  their  regular  course.  It  represents  their  attitude  anyway, 
and  that  is  important.  Then,  too,  their  opinion  is  significant 
because  it  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  method 
as  opposed  to  another.  If  this  opinion  also  coincides  with 
well  known  psychological  principles  of  learning  we  may  find 
it  sound  and  suggestive. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  study  is  the  attitude 
of  the  beginning  student  toward  the  textbook.  Eighty-one  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  put  it  last  in  importance.  They  complain 
that  the  reading  is  "  abstract,"  "  distant  from  my  experience," 
"  hard  to  understand,"  "  had  to  be  learned  by  rote,"  "  difficult 
to  remember,"  "of  no  particular  value  unless  assisted  by  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  experiments,"  "hazy,"  "  vague,"  "  often 
left  wrong  impressions,"  "  unconvincing,"  "  aroused  no  en- 
thusiasm "  and  "  left  no  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  psy- 
chology further."  In  striking  contrast  to  this  testimony  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  reading,  pupils  with  few  exceptions  testify 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  class  experiments  as  "  making  a 
deep  impression  because  it  was  done  right  before  my  eyes," 
"  clinched  facts  and  made  psychology  a  living  thing,"  "  cleared 
up  all  doubts  that  remained  from  the  reading  of  the  textbook" 
and  "  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
learning."  It  might  be  thought  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  reading  is  an  indication  of  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
significant  that  a  half  dozen  of  the  brightest  and  most  earnest 
students  in  the  class  were  unanimous  in  putting  the  reading 
last.  It  was  evident  to  the  writer  as  he  read  all  the  comments 
of  the  pupils  that  the  textbook  was  the  grim  specter  that  would 
not  down.  Again  and  again  pupils  refer  to  the  experiments 
and  the  other  methods  as  being  much  more  eflPective  than  the 
reading.  This  is  demoralizing  because  it  is  so  vague  and  ab- 
stract. Pupils  never  seem  to  be  certain  whether  they  have 
mastered  their  reading  lesson  or  not,  and  when  they  are  asked 
to  make  concrete  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  the 
reading  they  feel  a  general  helplessness.  Even  when  they  have 
mastered  certain  facts  to  the  extent  that  they  can  repeat  them 
verbatim  or  even  put  them  into  their  own  words  they  have 
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little  belief  in  their  truth.  They  complain  that  they  cannot  see 
those  facts  or  principles  in  relation  to  children  or  school  prac- 
tice. This  study  shows,  and  probably  few  teachers  would 
doubt  it,  that  reading  which  is  not  thoroughly  discussed  in  class 
is  not  only  useless,  but  it  is  worse  than  that  for  it  usually 
leaves  wrong  impressions  and  a  dearth  of  interest. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  principles  which  seem  to 
underlie  interest  and  efficiency  in  teaching  educational  psy- 
chology to  beginners.  They  are  very  old  but  frequently  dis- 
regarded by  teachers  of  all  subjects.  A  method  is  likely  to  be 
successful  and  attractive  to  the  extent  that  pupils  are  led  to 
make  actual  and  worthy  responses  to  situations  created  by  the 
method.  It  is  a  platitude  in  psychology  that  mere  impressions 
are  not  educative.  It  is  the  response  to  stimuli  that  educates, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  powerful  and  instinctive 
interest  in  activity,  both  mental  and  physical.  If  pupils  in  the 
presence  of  situations  presented  by  the  teacher  do  not  do  any- 
thing, do  not  become  self-active  to  some  extent,  then  the  re- 
sult is  worthless.  This  gives  us  a  key  to  the  pupils'  judg- 
ments. Most  of  the  reading,  because  of  its  abstractness  and 
aloofness  from  the  pupils'  life,  leads  to  the  making  of  many 
impressions,  but  outside  of  a  kind  of  mechanical  memorizing 
process  the  responses  are  usually  confused  and  feeble.  Ap- 
parently pupils  are  seldom  led  to  think.  The  vagueness  of  the 
text  makes  it  almost  impossible.  There  is  little  possibility  of 
connecting  it  with  life  or  education.  The  pupil  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  anything  but  *'  learn  the  words."  The  class  dis- 
cussion, if  properly  directed  through  the  presentation  of  vital 
problems  accompanied  by  free,  informal  and  spirited  discus- 
sion, involves  actual  responses  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  They 
may  frame  questions  that  spring  from  their  interests  and 
difficulties,  they  bring  up  illustrations  from  their  personal 
experiences  that  may  be  associated  with  deep  emotional  ten- 
dencies, they  seek  to  express  their  opinions  in  their  own  words, 
and  vagueness  gives  way  to  clearness.  At  the  close  of  a  period 
of  spirited  class  discussion  the  pupils  have  made  many  re- 
sponses that  are  educative.  They  have  pooled  their  experi- 
ences, and  through  a  process  of  sorting  and  sifting  they  have 
found  certain  principles.  They  have  really  put  themselves 
into  the  work  and  have  made  it  a  part  of  themselves.  In  the 
class  experiments,  like  the  class  discussions,  problems  are 
raised,  but  the  responses  elicited  are  more  definite  and  even 
more  intelligible.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  responded  to  a  situ- 
ation under  controlled  conditions  and  he  then  critically  ex- 
amines his  own  response  and  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  class.     All  are  active  and  all  reach  conclusions  that  are 
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definite,  vivid,  and  convincing.  The  observation  of  an  in- 
dividual child  again  leads  the  pupil  to  do  something  definite; 
he  observes,  classifies,  makes  graphs,  experiments  and  draws 
certain  conclusions  which  are  recorded  in  writing.  This 
arouses  interest  and  clear  ideas.  Nothing  is  really  more  in- 
teresting than  human  life,  and  the  study  of  children  in  any 
kind  of  sympathetic  way  is  not  only  a  revelation  of  child  life 
but  of  the  pupil's  own  life  as  well.  The  lecture  is  apt  to  sink 
to  the  same  plane  as  the  reading,  but  it  has  these  advantages. 
It  may  be  adjusted  to  the  mental  background  of  the  pupil  in 
relation  to  concrete  experiences  of  observation  and  experiment 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  book.  If  properly  planned  it 
may  stimulate  pupils  to  make  certain  observations  of  children 
which  will  eventually  be  recorded  in  their  notebooks.  Then, 
too,  the  lecture  is  delivered  by  a  human  being  who  naturally 
has  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  may  be  stimulating  to 
pupils,  leading  them  to  think  and  feel  differently  than  they 
ever  did  before.  Most  books  are  far  inferior  to  spoken 
words. 

As  the  writer  examines  the  pupils'  papers  he  finds  that 
interest  and  value  seem  to  be  connected  zvith  those  methods 
which  stimulate  and  allow  self-activity  and  the  enlistment  of 
the  pupil's  own  self. 

A  method  is  also  likely  to  be  effective  if  it  is  based  on  and 
attached  to  concrete  experiences.  Most  pupils  do  not  seem  to 
think  of  reading  as  being  an  actual  experience.  It  is  a  kind  of 
ghost  or  dream  experience  lacking  in  flesh  and  blood,  a  fan- 
ciful experience  in  which  the  spirits  speak  a  foreign  and 
monotonous  tongue.  Not  only  is  this  dream  world  unattached 
to  living  reality  but  it  is  so  dull  and  insipid  to  most  pupils  that 
they  have  little  ambition  to  make  such  attachments.  It  is 
inevitable  that  in  learning  a  new  subject  like  psychology  a  new 
vocabulary  should  be  acquired.  But  the  learning  of  such  a 
vocabulary  should  grow  out  of  past  concrete  experiences  and 
should  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  concrete  situations  under 
the  guidance  of  principles.  To  do  otherwise,  to  learn  "  words, 
words,  words,"  is  to  run  counter  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
inspiring  movements  in  the  history  education,  a  movement  led 
by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Colonel  Parker,  and 
Dewey.  Every  student  of  psychology  in  meeting  the  words 
on  the  printed  page  should  be  able  to  translate  them  into  con- 
crete experiences.  Apparently  few  students  are  able  to  do 
this.  It  is  here  that  the  experiments  play  a  distinctive  part. 
The  pupil  sees  a  psychological  principle  worked  right  out  be- 
fore him.  He  himself  takes  part  in  the  process  and  deduces 
his    conclusion    from    facts,    so    that    the    principle    becomes 
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clearly  defined.  The  observation  of  children  serves  the  same 
purpose.  The  pupils'  experiences  are  again  concrete  and  they 
offer  opportunities  which  could  not  be  made  clear  by  experi- 
ment. In  the  laboratory  the  teacher  cannot  arouse  anger, 
fear,  the  collecting  impulse,  the  growth  of  language,  and  then 
submit  it  to  careful  analysis.  But  in  observing  children  all 
these  manifestations  may  be  studied  in  their  setting  at  first 
hand.  Without  concrete  and  "  real  experiences  "  the  work  in 
psychology  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  medley  of  words.  This  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  these  students. 

Does  this  mean  that  textbooks  in  psychology  should  be  en- 
tirely discarded  and  that  pupils  should  depend  entirely  on  first- 
hand experiences  from  which  to  evolve  psychological  prin- 
ciples :  Certainly  not.  No  individual  in  the  study  of  any 
modern  science  can  be  expected  to  put  everything  to  an  experi- 
mental test.  We  can  not  all  sail  around  the  earth  to  know 
that  it  is  round.  That  would  be  absurd.  But  it  is  equally 
ridiculous  to  expect  pupils  to  become  vitally  interested  in  psy- 
chology or  get  a  grasp  of  psychological  principles  by  a  mastery 
of  words  which  have  not  been  translated  from  concrete  experi- 
ences. In  the  case  of  the  beginning  student  who  approaches 
a  literature  which  bristles  with  new  terms  and  technical  diffi- 
culties, first-hand  experiences  should  play  the  most  important 
part.  The  introductory  course  in  educational  psychology 
should  be  a  simple  and  natural  introduction  to  the  reading  so 
that  the  pupils  in  advanced  courses  in  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical literature  may  unlock  their  treasures.  Without  such  a 
fund  of  crystallized  experience  advanced  reading  is  not  likely 
to  be  profitable.  It  repels  rather  than  attracts.  Every  student 
ultimately  should,  of  course,  be  able  to  think  in  abstract  terms 
without  always  consciously  turning  them  into  the  concrete. 

This  investigation  confirms  the  writer's  belief  in  the  relative 
worth  of  the  different  methods' employed,  but  it  was  confirmed 
with  an  emphasis  which  exceeded  his  expectations.  The  con- 
trast between  experiments  and  reading  looms  larger  than  he 
anticipated.  It  suggests  that  he  might  use  even  more  caution 
than  formerly  in  preparing  for  the  reading.  One  of  the  most 
severe  arraignments  of  the  reading  is  its  tendency  to  deaden 
all  interest  in  psychology  and  to  inspire  a  fear  for  anything 
labelled  with  that  name.  It  is  evident  that  great  care  must 
be  used  in  preparing  the  pupil  so  that  he  may  take  up  the 
reading  with  interest  and  success.  To  assign  reading  without 
such  preparation  involving  clear  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be 
looked  for,  or  to  assign  it  without  checking  it  up  afterward  in 
class  discussion,  would  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  method  of 
procedure.     The   assignment    of    reading   is    evidently    some- 
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thing  which  requires  very  careful  study  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  of  psychology.  This  study  also  shows  the  value  of 
direct  observation  of  children,  but  it  also  indicates  that  this 
method,  if  pursued  more  vigorously,  ought  to  yield  greater 
results  so  that  it  might  eventually  rank  above  the  lecture.  The 
opportunities  are  vast.  The  class  experiments  have  abundantly 
justified  the  time  spent  on  them;  so  much  so  that  the  writer 
doubts  whether  any  course  in  educational  psychology,  no  mat- 
ter how  brief  should  be  offered  which  does  not  have  a  back- 
bone of  experimental  study.  Any  of  the  methods  suggested 
seem  to  be  worth  while  if  utilized  in  the  right  way. 

This  study  seems  valuable  not  only  in  relation  to  the  teach- 
ing of  psychology  but  also  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  learn  best  those  things  that  involve  vivid 
personal  experiences?  In  the  teaching  of  history,  civics, 
hygiene,  geography,  general  science,  and  other  school  subjects 
would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  put  the  children  in  situa- 
tions where  they  will  get  real  experiences  with  processes  them- 
selves rather  than  with  mere  printed  words  ?  The  whole  trend 
of  this  movement  in  the  study  of  psychology  or  any  other 
subject  might  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  student  who 
wrote  these  lines: 

"  I  do  not  underestimate  the  value  of  the  lectures  or  the 
textbook,  but  I  believe  that  when  I  have  forgotten  many  of  the 
things  I  have  read  or  heard  in  the  lecture  hall,  I  will  still  be 
able  to  recall  those  things  in  which  I  took  a  personal  part." 


PARALLEL  LEARNING  CURVES  OF  AN  INFANT  IN 

VOCABULARY  AND  IN  VOLUNTARY  CONTROL 

OF  THE  BLADDER. 


By  Clark  L.  Hull  and  Bertha  Iutzi  Hull 


The  present  report  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  progress  of 
a  young  child  in  securing  voluntary  control  of  the  bladder  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  spoken  vocabulary.  There  is  already  a 
considerable  body  of  literature  on  vocabularies  of  early  child- 
hood but  despite  the  peculiar  insistence  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, the  present  writers  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
systematic  studies  of  the  learning  processes  concerned  with 
urinary  control.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  this  obscure 
chapter  of  child  psychology  were  better  understood  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  enuresis  and  quasi  enuresis  might  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  only  observations  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  are  more  or  less  casual  remarks  made  by  medical 
writers  in  the  course  of  works  on  the  care  of  children.  These 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  age  at  which  control  should  be 
established  and  with  methods  of  training.  Reference  will  be 
made  to  some  of  them  below. 

The  subject  whose  behavior  is  made  the  basis  of  the  present 
study  is  a  female  child  born  of  a  primipara  in  the  month  of 
August  after  a  normal  and  uneventful  period  of  gestation.  At 
birth  her  weight  was  six  and  three-fourths  pounds.  Grasping 
reflexes  were  vigorous  though  probably  not  strong  enough  to 
support  her  entire  weight.  Similar  reflexes  were  observed  in 
the  feet.  Despite  great  care  in  the  matter  of  diet,  appetite  was 
rather  indifferent  during  the  second  year  and  weight  through- 
out was  slightly  less  than  Holt's  norms  for  girls.  Teething 
began  early  (sixth  month)  and  proceeded  rapidly  with  little 
suffering.  None  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood  were 
encountered  during  the  period  here  reported  though  she 
occasionally  had  colds.  She  was  very  active  and  especially 
persevering  in  infantile  projects.  She  crept  at  ten  months 
and  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  month.  Her  first 
real  words  were  spoken  at  seventeen  months.  She  had  a 
vocabulary  of  129  words  at  two  years  and  one  of  500  words 
at  28  months.     At  the  latter  date  she  had  a  reading  vocabu- 
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lary  of  20  words.^  At  three  years  she  had  a  reading  vocabulary 
of  70  words. 

At  the  age  of  28  months  she  was  also  given  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  (Stanford  revision)  by  the  first  author  under  excellent 
experimental  conditions.  She  pointed  to  the  five  parts  of  the 
body  correctly  and  the  five  objects.  She  named  girl,  cat,  apron 
and  basket  from  the  "  Dutch  Home "  scene ;  man  and  girl 
from  the  river  scene;  man,  house,  tree  and  basket  from  the 
post  office  picture.  She  gave  sex  correctly,  first  and  last  name 
and  repeated,  "  I  have  a  little  dog,"  but  failed  on  the  other  two 
sets  of  words.  All  three  of  the  groups  of  three  digits  in  the 
alternative  test  for  three  years  were  also  repeated  correctly. 
She  repeated  one  of  the  series  of  four  digits  in  the  four  year 
tests  but  failed  on  all  the  other  tests  for  that  year.  This  yields 
a  mental  age  of  three  years  and  two  months  or  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  135.  If  the  tests  had  been  given  with  equal  care 
by  a  stranger  as  was  the  case  in  the  standardization  of  the 
Stanford  Revision,  the  score  might  have  been  a  little  less. 

The  mother  before  marriage  was  a  trained  nurse  with  some 
university  work  especially  in  psychology.  The  father  holds  a 
Ph.D.  degree  and  is  an  instructor  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among  medical 
writers  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  children  to  control 
the  bowel  and  bladder.  Dennet  for  example  says  (j,  72)  that 
the  child  should  be  placed  on  the  chamber  every  hour  of  the 
day  beginning  with  the  eighth  month.  Others  would  begin 
the  practice  somewhat  earlier  (5).  It  was  begun  with  the 
present  subject  at  about  the  eighth  month,  though  records  were 

^  We  had  been  teaching  her  a  few  minutes  per  day  for  about  six 
weeks  at  the  time.  The  method  was  to  cut  from  a  primer  the  names  of 
objects  in  which  she  was  interested  and  paste  each  on  a  2  x  5  inch  blank 
card.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  card  would  be  pasted  the  picture  of 
the  object,  often  in  bright  colors.  After  the  word  had  been  read 
the  card  would  be  turned  over  at  once  to  see  if  it  had  been  read 
correctly,  thereby  strengthening  the  association.  This  technique 
proved  extremely  attractive,  evidently  appealing  to  her  play  instincts 
for  she  would  gather  up  her  cards  several  times  a  day  and  come  to  us 
saying  "  Reada  carts !"  Apparently  a  child  may  learn  to  read  much 
earlier  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  (/j) 

It  was  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  recognize  the  words  almost  as 
readily  wrong-side  up  as  right  Accordingly  when  she  had  eleven 
words  learned,  we  presented  each  word  to  her  seven  times  wrong  and 
seven  times  right  side  up,  and  measured  with  a  fifth-second  stop 
watch  the  time  elapsing  from  the  ocular  fixation  of  the  word  to  the 
spoken  reaction.  The  same  word  never  came  twice  in  succession.  The 
two  ways  were  alternated  irregularly  to  equalize  the  effect  of  practice. 
The  seventy-seven  reactions  each  of  the  inverted  and  correct  positions 
averaged  respectively  1.97  and  1.52  seconds.  The  inversion  thus 
caused  an  increase  of  only  30%  in  reading  time. 
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not  taken  until  early  in  the  ninth  (calendar)  month.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  records  shows  that  we  fell  short  of  Den- 
net's  strenuous  program  in  the  frequency  of  the  trials.  An 
ordinary  closet  bowl  was  provided  with  a  supplementary  seat 
suitable  for  a  young  child.  This  was  used  instead  of  a  cham- 
ber. During  the  early  months  of  the  experiment,  micturition 
would  often  not  take  place  for  half  an  hour  or  even  longer. 
If  it  took  place  within  20  minutes  or  thereabouts,  a  plus  was 
recorded  on  a  score  sheet  placed  conveniently  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  not,  the  trial  was  usually  given  up  as  a  failure  and 
a  minus  recorded.  From  these  data  taken  by  months  the  per 
cent  of  the  total  trials  which  resulted  in  successes  were  com- 
puted and  the  results  taken  as  a  convenient  index  of  the  level 
of  control  attained. 
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♦  No  records  were  made  during  this  month  owing  to  sickness  in  the  family. 


As  a  child  becomes  somewhat  older  however,  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  record  with  certainty  the  number  of  micturitions  tak- 
ing place  when  not  at  the  toilet.  The  number  of  these 
"  accidents  "  in  a  month  added  to  the  number  of  successful 
trials,  gives  the  total  number  of  micturitions  in  that  period. 
The  per  cent  of  successes  of  this  total  clearly  affords  a  second 
and  possibly  more  satisfactory  index  of  the  level  of  control 
attained.    Accordingly  beginning  with  the  eleventh  four-week 
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period  of  the  subject*s  life,  the  total  number  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  ( — A)  trials  are  given  by  weeks  together  with 
monthly  totals  and  the  percentage  of  trials  resulting  in  suc- 
cesses (Table  I.)  Beginning  with  the  twentieth  period  the  num- 
ber of  "accidental"  micturitions  ( — B)  are  also  recorded  and 
separate  indices  computed  on  this  basis,  as  described  above. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  these  two  indices  might  be 
expected  to  represent  distinct  processes :  the  first  the  power 
to  relax  the  sphincters  at  will  initiating  micturition ;  the  second 
the  power  to  inhibit  spontaneous  tendency  to  such  relaxation 
while   in  situations   inappropriate   for  micturition.     Whether 

Figure  I. 
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this  reasoning  is  incorrect  or  whether  the  two  processes  are 
so  highly  correlated  that  each  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  other, 
the  fact  is  that  despite  a  certain  amount  of  variation  between 
the  two,  the  average  of  the  indices  by  each  of  the  two  methods 
for  the  six  lunar  months  during  which  both  were  used,  are  al- 
most identical.  Consequently  the  first  method  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  twenty-fifth  month.  The  average  of  the  per- 
centages by  the  two  methods  is  taken  as  the  final  index  of 
control  for  the  six  months  during  which  both  were  taken.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  degree  of  vigilance  of  the  mother 
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as  well  as  the  amount  of  time  available  for  such  work  would 
influence  to  a  certain  extent  such  indices  as  those  described. 
Disturbances  from  this  source  however,  should  be  fairly  well 
equalized  in  the  two  hundred  or  more  entries  for  an  average 
month.  In  this  respect  care  was  taken  to  secure  as  uniform 
conditions  as  possible  throughout  the  experiment.  The  ob- 
servations cover  a  period  of  twenty-two  lunar  months  and 
include  over  forty-six  hundred  entries  on  the  original  charts. 
The  progress  in  acquiring  control  from  month  to  month  is 
shown  graphically  by  the  upper  or  heavy  curve  of  Figure  L 
The  part  of  the  curve  extending  over  the  first  ten  of  the  four- 
week  periods  is  a  straight  broken  line  indicating  that  no 
records  were  taken  during  this  time. 

The  general  shape  of  the  curve  proves  to  be  that  of  the 
familiar  learning  curves  for  skill  and  for  the  simpler  mental 
processes  (7,  575,)  rising  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
learning  process  and  continuing  progressively  slower  as  the 
score  approaches  the  limit  of  perfection.  Its  most  striking 
characteristic  is  the  pronounced  plateau  beginning  at  the  eigh- 
teenth four-week  period  and  continuing  without  perceptible 
improvement  through  nine  lunar  months.  Such  an  extended 
plateau  could  not  result  from  chance  and  accordingly  calls  for 
explanation.  Having  noticed  a  certain  tendency  to  lack  of 
control  associated  with  severe  colds,  the  idea  was  suggested 
that  the  plateau  might  have  been  caused  by  a  mild  but  con- 
tinuous deterioration  of  the  health  during  that  period.  Ac- 
cordingly the  body  weights  were  plotted  parallel  to  the  curve 
of  control  for  the  entire  thirty-one  months.  It  appears  as  a 
light  dotted  line  in  Figure  1.  It  was  assumed  that  any  such 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  would  be  shown  objectively 
by  a  corresponding  plateau  in  the  bodily  growth.  Inspection 
of  the  curve  shows  however  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
such  a  plateau.  Indeed  in  this  region  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
curve,  it  follows  very  uniformly  the  course  determined  by 
the  authoritative  norms  of  Holt  (5),  though  somewhat  lower. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  difficult  early  stages  of  talking  (light  curve.  Figure  I) 
coincide  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  this  plateau.  That 
walking  interferes  with  talking  has  been  observed  repeatedly 
(75^  134).  It  is  possible  that  learning  to  talk  has  in  this  case 
interfered  with  the  acquisition  of  voluntary  control  of  the 
bladder.  Unfortunately  owing  to  the  lack  of  exact  studies 
on  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  such  a  plateau 
is  an  exception  or  the  rule  in  such  learning. 

Medical  writers  disagree  somewhat  as  to  the  age  at  which 
control  should  be  established.     Holt  (5,  693)  says  that  " 
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control  is  not  acquired  even  during  waking  hours  until  some- 
time during  the  second  year,  and  in  some  healthy  infants  not 
before  the  end  of  the  second  year."  Dennett  (s,  110)  and 
Griffith  (4,  463)  agree  in  substance,  though  Griffith  inclines  to 

an  earlier  date.     Ramsey  (/o,  160)  says  that  " children 

do  not  usually  gain  control  of  the  bladder  function  before  they 
are  two  and  a  half  years  old  but  careful  training  and  with 
occasional  mishaps  they  may  be  taught  control  considerably 
earlier."  Part  of  the  apparent  divergence  of  opinion  may  be 
due  to  difference  in  what  is  understood  by  "  control."  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  There  is  control  at  85  per 
cent,  much  more  at  95  per  cent  and  very  much  more  at  100  per 
cent.  Lack  of  knowledge  in  this  matter  is  so  great  that  the 
statement  of  degree  of  control  in  definite  terms  has  not  even 
been  suggested.  General  observation  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
strictly  100  per  cent  control  is  frequently  not  established  until 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  There  seems  to  be  almost  no  exact 
information  on  this  matter. 

The  curve  of  learning  in  acquisition  of  a  spoken  vocabulary 
(Figure  I)  has  already  been  mentioned.  All  the  new  words 
used  up  to  two  years  of  age  were  carefully  recorded  by  cal- 
endar months,  and  the  vocabulary  was  again  completely  de- 
termined four  months  later.  These  vocabulary  records  thus 
cover  nearly  a  year  and  permit  us  to  get  an  excellent  view  of 
the  learning  process  perhaps  at  its  most  interesting  level.  The 
form  of  this  curve  offers  a  sharp  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
curve  just  considered.  Instead  of  having  its  most  rapid  rate 
at  the  beginning  and  continuing  progressively  slower  as  is 
usual  with  the  learning  curves  so  far  published,  we  find  here 
the  exact  opposite  taking  place.  It  begins  at  an  extremely  slow 
rate  and  continues  at  progressively  more  rapid  rates  as  far  as 
investigated.  Some  of  Terman's  results  (12)  though  obtained 
by  a  different  method,  indicate  that  by  the  seventh  year  the 
rate  of  increase  has  become  stable  and  that  it  continues  for 
eleven  years  almost  without  change,  though  ending  at  a  slower 
rate.  The  type  of  curve  thus  presented  seems  so  far  to  have 
been  found  only  in  analytical  learning.^  Ruger  (14,  II,  342) 
found  it  with  puzzles  and  the  writer  (6)  found  it  very  uni- 
formly in  the  evolution  of  concepts.  It  may  be  significant  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  essentially  a  process 

2  Batson's  curves  of  learning  muscular  habits  which  appear  to  begin 
with  an  initial  period  of  slow  learning  (2,  28fi)  turn  out  when  plotted 
strictly  to  the  standard  principle  of  letting  vertical  distance  represent 
amounts  (not  ratios)  of  performance  in  a  given  time,  and  horizontal 
distances  equal  amounts  of  time  spent  in  practice,  to  be  thoroughly 
conventional  in  their  convexity  (lo).  Thorndike  (14,  II,  122)  has  made 
a  similar  observation  regarding  one  of  Swift's  curves. 
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of  analytical  learning,  viz. :  the  evolution  of  concepts.  And 
while  the  mental  processes  involved  here  and  particularly  the 
method  of  constructing  the  curve  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  two  studies  just  mentioned,  there  is  sufficient  identity  to 
make  the  striking  similarity  of  the  shape  of  the  curves 
suggestive. 

The  curve  shows  that  no  real  words  were  spoken  until  the 
seventeenth  month.  At  two  years,  there  were  129  words. 
Beginning  was  thus  somewhat  later  than  the  average  and  at 
two  years  the  number  of  words  was  still  somewhat  below  the 
200  set  by  Nice  (p)  as  the  minimum.^  The  four  months  fol- 
lowing however,  show  an  average  increase  of  nearly  a  hundred 
words  per  month,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  score  was 
about  10  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  six  vocabularies 
for  the  twenty-eighth  month  assembled  by  Bateman  (i).  The 
moral  of  this  seems  to  be  that  delay  at  the  beginning  of  the 
language  learning  process  is  consistent  with  excellent  progress 
later. 

Previous  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  and  the 
plotting  of  the  curve,  the  writers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
special  environmental  influences  had  played  a  great  part  in  the 
process.  During  the  slow  period  the  subject  played  with  other 
children  almost  not  at  all,  whereas  during  the  rapid  period 
she  played  vigorously  several  hours  every  day  with  two  older 
girls.  But  careful  examination  of  the  curve  gives  scant  sup- 
port for  this  view.  During  the  twenty-fourth  month  while 
she  was  alone  she  gained  19  words  while  in  the  following 
month  during  which  she  had  playmates  she  gained  only  24 
words.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  curve  had  already  started 
on  its  rapid  upward  movement  before  she  entered  on  her 
vigorous  play  relations. 

The  vocabulary  at  28  months  is  given  below  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  the  parts  of  speech.  The  list 
is  made  up  according  to  the  principles  followed  by  Bateman. 
No  proper  nouns  are  included,  no  plurals  except  where  sin- 
gulars were  not  used,  and  no  variants  of  verbs  and  adjectives 
except  where  of  distinctly  different  form.  All  pronouns  are 
given  and  words  used  as  different  parts  of  speech  are  given 
more  than  once  according  to  grammatical  use  by  the  child. 
Words  peculiar  to  the  child  or  the  family  are  given  in  quota- 
tion marks.  With  the  exception  of  words  which  were  for- 
gotten, the  words  of  the  two-year  vocabulary  are  shown  in 
italics.  No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  pronunciation  though 
in  general  it  was  good. 

3  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  subject  showed 
at  two  years  a  slight  tendency  to  be  ambidextrous.  At  three  years  this 
had  entirely  disappeared. 
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VOCABULARY 

A.  Nouns  —  apple,  apron,  arm,  aunt,  automobile. 
Verbs  —  am,  are. 

Adjectives  —  a,  all,  another. 

Adverbs  —  again,  ah  ah   (no),  alright. 

B.  Nouns  —  baby,  back,  bacon,  bag,  ball,  banana,  band,  basket,  bath, 

bathroom,  beans,  bear,  bed,  beet,  beggars,  bell,  bird,  blocks, 
boat,  bone,  bonnet,  "  boo-cap,"  book,  bookcase,  bottle,  bowels, 
box,  boy,  breakfast,  breakfast  food,  bread,  broom,  brush,  buggy, 
burr,  butter,  butterfly,  button. 

Verbs  —  bark,  bite,  broke,  bring,  brush,  burn,  button,  buy. 

Adjectives  —  bad,  big,  blue,  bath. 

Adverbs  —  back,  better. 

Interjections  —  boo!  by-bye. 

C.  Nouns  —  cabbage,  cake,  candle,  candy,  cane,  cap,  car,  cards,  case, 

cat,  catalogue,  celery,  chair,  cheeks,  cheese,  chestnut,  chicken, 
chin,  chocolate,  clock,  clothes,  coat,  cocoa,  collar,  comb,  cookie, 
corn,  corset,  cow,  cracker,  cream,  crown,  "  cubberdeck,"  cup, 
cupboard,  curtain. 

Verbs  —  came,  clean,  close,  comb,  come,  coughing,  cry. 

Adjectives  —  careful,  clean,  cute. 

Adverb  —  certainly. 

D.  Nouns  —  daddy,   daddykins,   darling,   dear,   diningroom,   dinner, 

dishes,  dog,  doll,  door,  doorbell,  dress,  drink,  "  dudad,"  dustpan. 
Verbs  —  dancing,  do,  don't. 
Ad  j  ective  —  dirty. 
Adverb  —  down. 

E.  Nouns  —  eagle,  ears,  egg,  everybody,  eyes,  eyeshade. 
Verbs  —  eat,  excuse. 

Adverb  —  easy. 

F.  Nouns  —  face,  fan,  finger,  fire,  fish,  flag,  floor,  flower,  foot,  fork, 

frog. 
Verbs  —  fall,  feel,  find,  fix. 
Adjective  —  four. 
Adverbs  —  fast,  fine. 
Preposition  —  for. 

G.  Nouns  —  garter,  girl,  glass,  (eye)  glasses,  gloves,  go-cart,  gravy. 
Verbs  —  get,  go,  gone,  got. 

Adjective  —  good. 

Interjections  —  good  bye,  good  morning,  good  night. 
H.    Nouns  —  hall,    hair,   haircut,    hand,    "hankie"    (handkerchief), 
hat,  head,  hen,  hill,  hole,  home,  honey,  horn,  horse. 

Verbs  —  have,  hold  hunting,  hurry,  hurt. 

Adjectives  —  hard,  hot,  hungry. 

Adverbs  —  how,  here. 

Pronoun  —  his. 

Interjections  —  harkl  hello!  hip  hip! 
I.    Nouns  —  ice,  ice  cream,  iron,  ironing  board. 

Verbs  — w,  I'll. 

Pronouns  —  I,  it. 

Preposition  —  in. 
J.    Nouns  —  janitor,  jelly. 

Verb  —  jump. 
K.    Nouns  —  key,  kids,  "kiddyboo,"  kiss,  kitchen,  kitty,  knee,  knife. 

Verb  —  know. 
L.    Nouns  —  laboratory,  lady,  lake,  lamb,  lather,  leaf,  leg,  leggins, 
letter,  "lick-dob"   (liquid),  light,  lips,  lover. 
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Verbs  —  let,  like,  look,  lose,  love. 

Adjectives  —  large,  lazy,  little. 
M.    Nouns  —  mamma,  man,  meat,  milk,  minute,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  mittens, 
money,  mouse,  mouth. 

Verbs  —  make,  move. 

Adjectives  —  more,  much. 

Pronouns  —  mine,  my. 
N.    Nouns  —  name,  napkin,  neck,  needle,  nightgown,  nighty,  nose, 
nothing. 

Verb  —  needs. 

Adjectives  —  new,  nice,  no,  none. 

Adverb  —  now. 
O.     Nouns  —  onion,  overcoat. 

Verb  —  open. 

Adjectives  —  old,  one. 

Adverbs  —  o'clock,   off. 

Pronoun  —  our. 

Preposition  —  of,  on,  out,  over. 

Interjection  —  oh. 
P.     Nouns  —  pad,  pail,  pancake,  pants,  papa,  paper,  parasol,  peanuts, 
peas,  pen,  pencil,  penny,   pepper,   piano,   picture,   pig,  pillow, 
pillow-case,    pin,    plate,    pocket,    pocket-book,    potato,    porch, 
powder,  preacher,  professor,  puffed  wheat,  pussy. 

Verbs  —  pick,  play,  please,  put. 

Adjectives  —  poor,  pretty. 

Interjection  —  peek. 
Q.     Noun  —  queen. 

Verb  —  quit. 

Adverb  —  quick. 
R.    Nouns  —  rabbit,    radiator,    raisin,    ribbon,    robin,    rooster,    rope, 
rubbers,  rug. 

Verbs  —  raining,  read,  ride,  rock,  run. 

Adjective  —  red. 

Adverb  —  right. 
S.  Nouns  —  safety-pin,  salt,  sauce,  sausage,  school,  scissors,  shadow, 
shirt,  shoes,  skirt,  sleeping-porch,  sleeve,  snow,  soap,  soldier, 
something,  soup,  spoon,  squirrel,  stairs,  stick,  stocking,  stomach, 
stool,  street  car,  sugar,  suite  (of  clothes),  supper,  sweater, 
sweetheart,  swim,  syrup. 

Verbs  —  said,  say  scratched,  see,  send,  shaving,  show,  shut,  sing, 
sit,  sleep,  spank,  standing,  sweeping. 

Adjectives  —  sick,  some,  sore,  sweet. 

Adverb  —  so. 
T.     Nouns  —  table,   table-cloth,   tail,   tea    (towel),   teddybear,   teeth, 
telephone,  thimble,  thing,  thread,  tie,  toast,  thumb,  toes,  toilet, 
tongue,   toothbrush,   towel,    town,   tree,    trousers,    trunk,    tub, 
"  tummy." 

Verbs  —  take,  talking,  thank,  tickle,  turn. 

Adjectives  —  that,  the  three,  tiny,  two. 

Adverbs  —  then,  there,  too. 

Preposition  —  to. 
U.    Nouns  —  union   (suit),  underskirt. 

Adverbs  —  up,  up-stairs. 
V.     Adverb  —  very. 

W.    Nouns  —  waist,   watch,   water,  wheat,   whistle,   window,   word, 
work. 
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Verbs  —  wait,  wake,  walk,  want,  wash,  watch  out,  waving. 
Adjectives  —  white,  welcome. 
Pronouns  —  what,  who. 
Y.    Noun  —  years. 
Adverb  —  yes. 
Pronoun  —  you. 

An  analysis  of  these  two  vocabularies  reveals  a  surprising^ 
similarity  as  to  grammatical  constitution  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  second  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  first.  This 
analysis  is  given  in  some  detail  by  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 
Giving  Analysis  of  two  Vocabularies 

Twenty-fourth  month    Twenty-eighth  month 

Parts  of  Number  of  Number  of 

speech  Words     Percent       Words       Percent 

Common  nouns 74           574%  289           57-8% 

Proper  nuons 9             7.0%  34             6.8% 

Verbs    24           18.5%  85            17.0% 

Adjectives   8             6.2%  41             8.2% 

Adverbs    6             4.6%  24             4.8% 

Pronouns  2             1.5%  8             1.6% 

Prepositions    2             1.5%  9             1.8% 

Interjections   4             3.1%  10             2.0% 

Conjunctions    0             0.0  0             0.0 

Total    129  100.0%  500  100.0% 

The  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  found  here 
differ  but  little  from  those  given  by  Tracy  {15,  148).  The 
combined  nouns  in  each  vocabulary  exceed  slightly  the  60  per 
cent  given  by  him  while  the  verbs  are  in  each  case  slightly  less. 
Conjunctions  are  entirely  lacking  in  both  vocabularies. 
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THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSET. 


By  Phyllis  Blanchard 


Of  late  the  motion  picture,  so  long  severely  criticised  as 
tending  to  encourage  indolent  mental  habits  and  foster  general 
immorality,  has  come  into  its  own.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  it  proved  to  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping morale  and  bringing  about  the  emotional  unity  of  our 
heterogeneous  nation.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  bids  fair 
to  retain  its  place  as  an  important  method  of  social  control, 
and  its  sphere  of  influence  is  steadily  widening. 

Many  of  the  post  helium  phases  are  simply  an  extension  of 
wartime  uses  to  include  the  General  Public.  For  example  such 
films  as  Hozv  Life  Begins  and  The  End  of  The  Road, 
originated  to  supplement  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  given  by 
physicians  at  training  camps,  are  now  being  presented  in  edu- 
cational institutions  and  theatres.  The  first  film,  as  its  title 
indicates,  is  a  series  of  pictures  showing  successive  stages  of 
cell  division  and  embryonic  development;  following  the  ap- 
proved method  of  the  biological  laboratory  in  the  use  of  plant 
life  and  chick  embryos,  and  reducing  the  whole  subject  to  an 
impersonal  and  wholly  scientific  level.  The  second  is  a 
thorough  exposition  of  the  symptoms  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  gonorrhoea!  or  syphilitic  infection,  presented  in  connection 
with  the  stirring  story  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  and  the  great  war. 
Its  prophylactic  value  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  seen  it, 
and  it  is  especially  to  be  commended  in  that  it  acts  not  only 
through  fear  but  also  through  an  appeal  to  the  higher  social 
motive  of  Eugenic  responsibility.  Many  similar  films  are  now 
being  released,  and  will  doubtless  be  quite  as  eflfective  for  the 
civilian  community  as  the  military  cantonment. 

Another  wartime  development  of  the  motion  picture  which 
is  being  carried  over  into  the  reconstruction  era  are  the  in- 
dustrial films  which  show  each  step  of  a  process,  from  raw 
material  to  finished  product.  Many  of  these  have  been  gotten 
out  by  various  manufacturing  corporations  for  advertising 
purposes,  but  this  source  does  not  take  away  any  of  the  edu- 
cational significance.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  not  slow  to  realize  the  efficacy  of  such  a  scheme,  and  now 
has  a  catalogue  of  subjects  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer  and 
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housewife,  including  such  general  divisions  as  animal  and 
plant  production,  marketing  efficiency,  forestry,  fruit  and  vege- 
table preserving,  insect  control,  etc.  Specific  topics  under  each 
of  these  main  headings  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
partial  list :  Lumbering  Yellow  Pine  in  the  Southwest;  The 
Work  of  a  Forest  Ranger;  What  a  Careless  Hunter  in  thd 
Woods  Can  Do;  Cooperative  Cow  Testing  in  Vermont;  Lambs 
from  Range  to  Market;  From  Wool  to  Cloth;  Construction  of 
a  Concrete  Silo;  Control  of  Hog  Cholera;  Preventing  Spread 
of  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  Moths;  Control  of  Pink  Bollworm 
of  Cotton;  Macadam  Road  Construction;  Gravel  Road  Con- 
struction; Concrete  Road  Construction;  Feeding  the  Hungry 
World;  Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  Home.  Don 
Carlos  Ellis,  in  charge  of  the  motion  picture  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  activities,  says  this  work  has  been 
a  vital  factor  in  enabling  the  U.  S.  to  feed  the  starving  nations 
of  Europe/  A  nation-wide  system  of  distribution  for  the 
films  through  the  extension  departments  of  state  universities 
enabled  scientific  methods  to  be  presentd  to  men  and  women 
who  could  not  have  been  reached  otherwise,  and  it  is  planned 
to  continue  the  work  into  peace  times. 

So  successful  has  the  industrial  type  of  film  become  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  its  services  to  Europe 
as  one  way  of  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  devastated 
regions.  The  first  step  toward  the  reahzation  of  this  project 
has  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Myra  Kingman  Miller^  who  has  organ- 
ized a  Foreign  Film  Unit  of  women  to  visit  France,  Russia, 
Italy  and  other  countries,  showing  free  of  charge  how  prob- 
lems of  sanitation,  hygiene,  home  building,  public  playgrounds, 
community  houses  for  working  girls,  etc.,  are  solved  in  the 
U.  S.  In  fact,  all  material  which  can  contribute  to  the  social 
betterment  of  women  and  children  will  be  used,  and  a  full  set 
of  pictures  of  the  child  classics,  as  Red  Riding  Hood,  Cinder- 
ella, Snow  White,  The  Three  Bears,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  will 
carry  a  gleam  of  happiness  to  the  saddened  orphanages  of 
France. 

With  the  cloud  of  Bolshevik  uprisings  darkening  the  far 
horizon,  we  have  come  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  task  of 
the  Americanization  of  our  immigrant  population.  Recognizing 
the  motion  picture  as  a  language  of  all  tongues,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  decided  to  use  this  medium  in 
its  classes  for  aliens  all  over  the  country.    Two  series  are  to  be 

1  Motion  Pictures  in  Agricultural  Education.  Educational  Film 
Magazine,  Jan-Feb.,  1919,    V.  1 :  1-2. 

2  Motion  Pictures  to  Revitalize  Europe.  Educational  Film  Magazine, 
V.  1 :  2,  Feb.,  1919. 
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presented,  the  first  showing  the  development  of  the  nation  and 
its  industries,  the  second  how  naturalized  citizens  have  suc- 
ceeded in  different  lines  of  industry.  Teachers  will  of  course 
be  on  hand  to  explain,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  pictures 
themselves  will  be  an  effective  argument  for  good  citizenship. 

With  government  endorsement  of  the  motion  picture  as  a 
legitimate  aid  to  education,  the  teaching  profession  has  at  last 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  its  possibilities.  At  the  N.  E.  A. 
convention  in  Chicago  last  February,  superintendents  agreed 
on  a  campaign  for  the  installation  of  the  cinema  as  a  regular 
institution  in  public  schools  and  colleges,^  while  the  new  cen- 
tralized school  building  at  Mingo,  Ohio,  having  constructed  its 
auditorium  with  a  view  to  using  motion  pictures,  has  not  only 
found  its  **  shows  "  the  educational  and  social  center  of  the 
rural  community,  but  a  good  financial  proposition  for  the 
school  as  well.* 

We  have  recognized  the  historical  information  conveyed  by 
such  films  as  A  Son  of  Democracy,  which  features  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  scenes  from  the  war  zones 
which  offer  authentic  portrayals  of  battlefields  and  weapons 
of  destruction.  We  have  also  noted  the  ease  with  which  geo- 
graphical instruction  is  absorbed  through  the  medium  of  a 
Burton  Holmes  travel  incident  like  The  Ainus  of  Japan,  or  an 
Outing-Chester  film  such  as  Cameraring  Through  Africa,  or  a 
Bruce  Scenic  like  Tales  of  the  Tall  Timber.  As  for  classes  in 
literature,  how  could  the  customs  described  in  the  classics  be 
more  clearly  impressed  upon  the  student's  memory  than  by 
motion  pictures  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  The  Doll's 
House,  Silas  Marner,  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew,  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  The  Bluebird, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Treasure  Island,  Mac  Beth,  The 
Cricket  on  The  Hearth,  Les  Miserables,  or  a  score  of  other 
productions  dramatizing  for  the  screen  the  best  writings  of 
accepted  authors?  More  recently  there  have  been  efforts  to 
put  the  cinema  still  further  to  use  in  the  teaching  of  science, 
both  pure  and  applied.  Prof.  Van  Doren  of  Earlham  College, 
Indiana,  has  planned  a  screen  course  to  illustrate  his  lectures 
in  general  and  industrial  chemistry,^  including  such  topics  as 
the  following:  Crystallization  of  a  Supersaturated  Solution, 
Electrolytic  Production  of  Hypochlorites  and  Chlorates,  Manu- 
facture of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Blast  Furnace,  Construction  of  the 

3  Dolph  Eastman.  Motion  Pictures  at  The  N.  E.  A.  Meeting.  Edu- 
cational Film  Magazine.    V.  1 :  3,  March,  1919. 

*  B.  A.  Aughinbaugh.  Mingo  School  Plan.  Reel  and  Slide.  V.  1 :  3. 
May-June,    1919 

^  Screen  Course  in  Chemistry  Reel  and  Slide.  V.  1 :  3,  May-June, 
1919. 
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Oxy-hydrogen  Blow-pipe,  Mining  Kainite,  etc.  Prof.  H.  F. 
Moore,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing microscopic  films  of  the  minute  changes  in  wrought  iron 
crystals  when  the  metal  is  subjected  to  alternate  stresses.® 
But  it  is  in  the  field  of  the  biological  sciences  that  the  most 
extensive  production  of  films  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  cinema  promises  to  be  of  most  value,  because 
textbooks  and  charts  can  not  show  the  movements  character- 
istic of  living  creatures. 

To  teachers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  induce  a  class  of 
beginners  to  see  the  wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope,  films 
showing  amoeba,  paramecium,  rhizopod,  vorticella,  stentor, 
rotifera,  and  other  micro-organisms,  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  laboratory  equipment,  and  such  a  series  has  been  par- 
tially prepared  by  the  Argus  Laboratories."^  The  Ditmar 
Studios  have  filmed  Sea  Anemones,  Turtles  of  All  Lands,  The 
Orang,  Tree  Animals,  Mammals  of  Strange  Form,  and  many 
other  zoological  subjects,  while  Pathe  oflfers  an  equally  good 
list,  comprising  at  least  a  dozen  reels  on  Bird  Life,  several  on 
Reptiles,  and  others  on  Crustaceans,  Coelenterates,  Worms  and 
Echinoderms,  Mollusks,  Monkeys,  etc.  Geology  and  Botany 
are  less  amply  provided  for  at  present,  but  no  doubt  such 
films  as  Ice  and  Snow,  A  Plant  With  Nerves,  and  The  Pitcher 
Plant  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

From  even  such  a  brief  and  inadequate  survey,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  motion  picture  is  well  on  the  road  to  become  an 
accepted  educational  asset.  There  is  little  doubt  that  its  ad- 
vent will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  alike  by  progressive 
teachers  and  long-sufifering  pupils,  because  it  will  afford  better 
pedagogical  results  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  memory  an 
unconscious  function  instead  of  a  labored  effort  involving  all 
the  agony  of  concentration  on  an  uninteresting  piece  of  work. 
That  this  principle  might  be  carried  too  far,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  habit  of  concentration  when  the  work  becomes  im- 
portant and  requires  it,  is  possible,  but  a  wise  use  of  the  cinema 
as  a  supplement  of  textbooks  and  lecture  courses,  cannot  but 
prove  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  of 
the  future. 

«  E.  F.  Cone.  Motion  Pictures  of  Mental  Stresses.  Educational 
Film  Magazine.    V.  1 :  2,  Feb.,  1919. 

"^  H.  D.  Ashton.  Life  Cycle  of  Micro-organisms.  Reel  and  Slide. 
V.  I:  3,  May-June,  1919. 


SOME    SUGGESTIVE    PROBLEMS    IN    THE 
AMERICANIZATION  OF  MEXICANS 


By  Roy  E.  Dickerson,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


When  mention  is  made  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
nation  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  foreigners  within  our 
gates,  the  average  American  is  accustomed  to  think  at  once 
about  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  immigrants  who  come  to  us 
from  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  without  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  our  country  which  borders  upon 
Mexico,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  give  even  passing  thought  to 
the  Mexican  immigrants,  much  less  to  appreciate  how  large 
and  difficult  a  part  of  our  Americanization  problem  these 
people  constitute. 

This  failure  in  popular  thought  to  include  the  Mexican 
among  the  immigrants  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  people  have  occasion  to  observe  this  class  of  immigrants, 
since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Mexicans  who  come  to 
this  country  distribute  themselves  in  those  states  along  The 
International  Boundary,  known  generally  as  the  Great  South 
West.  The  United  States  census  for  1910  shows  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  then  Mexican  population  was  concentrated  in  the 
states  of  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  This 
limited  distribution  in  itself  gives  rise  to  many  problems  which 
would  not  exist  were  these  people  more  widely  scattered  and, 
in  turn,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  any  special  needs  or  difficulties  among  the 
Mexicans.  While  the  1910  census  places  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion within  the  United  States  at  some  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  subsequent  figures  give  the  number  of 
immigrants  between  1911  and  1917  as  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen thousand,  it  is  felt  by  those  informed  on  the  subject  that 
these  figures  do  not  represent  accurately  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion, and  that  instead  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
indicated  by  these  reports  the  number  of  Mexicans  in  the 
Southwest  alone  must  be  at  least  twice  that  much. 

However  inaccurate  such  estimates  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Mexican  population  this  side  of  and  along  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  is  larger  than  the  population  on  the  other 
side.  In  El  Paso  alone  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  its  eighty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
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is  Mexican.  Such  an  estimate  discloses  a  larger  Mexican 
population  in  El  Paso  than  in  any  city — American  or  Mexican 
— along  the  boundary  excepting  Monterey,  Chihuahua  itself,  a 
purely  Mexican  city,  having  only  a  population  of  some  thirty- 
five  thousand.  What  is  true  of  El  Paso  no  doubt  is  also  true 
of  many  other  communities  in  the  southwest  of  which  the 
writer  cannot  speak  authoritatively.  His  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions in  one  of  the  border  cities  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
venture  some  specific  statements.  These  are  derived  from  a 
survey  of  the  'teen-age  boy-life  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  under- 
taken by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  that  city, 
some  details  of  which  will  be  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

Tucson  is  a  city  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  population,  lo- 
cated about  seventy-five  miles  north  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary, and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico 
Railroad.  It  is  a  modern,  progressive  and  well-built  city  en- 
tirely American  in  spirit.  Probably  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  Mexican.  The  presence  of  the  proportionately 
large  number  of  Mexican  boys  in  the  community  indicated 
the  need  of  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  sociological  condi- 
tions among  them  before  a  program  could  be  developed  by  the 
Association  with  any  degree  of  confidence  that  it  would  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  boys.  Accordingly  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  undertook  to  bring  out  by 
a  survey  the  facts  concerning  the  number  of  'teen-age  boys  in 
the  community,  their  nationality,  the  number  in  school  and  at 
work,  the  education  of  the  working  boy,  and  the  nature  of  his 
work  together  with  the  amount  of  his  earnings  and  something 
of  his  home  conditions.  The  data  for  the  survey  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  school  census  made  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
supplemented  by  material  from  other  sources  and,  in  many 
instances,  by  special  inquiry.  Without  going  into  details  as 
to  the  technique  of  the  survey,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  felt  that  the  results  accurately  disclose  the  situation  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  matters  inquired  into.  Before  proceed- 
ing it  must  be  noted  that  this  article  deals  with  the  problems 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  population.  Considerable 
numbers  of  this  race  are  already  well  Americanized  and  are 
represented  by  many  able,  cultured  and  much  respected  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  What  follows  has  no  refer- 
ence to  them  nor  to  any  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  the  country 
where  long  residence  has  brought  about,  as  a  whole,  a  domina- 
tion of  American  habits  and  customs  among  the  Mexican 
residents. 

With  regard  to  nationality,  the  survey  disclosed  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  about  sixty-two  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  of 
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'teen  age  were  of  Mexican  birth,  and  that  at  any  one  of  the 
ages  investigated  the  number  of  Mexican  boys  considerably 
exceeded  the  number  of  American  boys  of  the  same  age.  This 
ratio  between  the  children  of  the  two  races  is  not  uncharacter- 
istic of  other  communities,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  family,  as  compared  with  the  American  family,  is 
much  larger  in  size.     In  El  Paso  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  BOYS  IN  SCHOOLS 

the  scholastic  population  of  that  city  is  said  to  be  Mexican, 
and  the  school  census  of  Tucson,  as  a  whole,  shows  that  about 
fifty-five  per  cent  is  of  Mexican  descent.  It  is  interesting,  in 
this  connection,  to  note  that  in  the  year  1918  every  sixth  im- 
migrant to  the  United  States  was  a  Mexican,  and  that  nearly 
three  thousand  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  admitted 
in  that  year,  being  the  largest  group  of  any  one  nationality. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
survey  was  the  relationship  of  these  boys  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  city,  both  public  and  private.  Taking  the 
group  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  there  was  practically  no 
difference  between  the  number  of  Mexican  boys  of  'teen  age 
in  school  and  those  of  American  extraction,  though  only  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  boy  population  was  in  school;  but 
upon  analyzing  the  school  attendance  by  years,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  apparent  equality  in  attendance  at  school  was 
because  of  the  large  number  enrolled  at  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fourteen.  On  a  percentage  basis  the  condition  is  shown 
by  the  following  chart  on  which  the  solid  line  represents 
American  boys  and  the  dotted  line  Mexican  boys. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  Mexican  boys  in 
school  steadily  and  rapidly  declines  from  ninety-two  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  at  age  thirteen  to  sixty-five  per  cent  at  age 
fifteen,  following  which  there  is  a  sheer  drop  of  nearly  forty- 
five  per  cent  to  twenty  and  three-tenths  per  cent  at  age  sixteen. 
In  interpretation  of  this  it  should  be  said  that  the  laws  of 
Arizona  require  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age  unless  the  child  has  completed  the 
elementary  school  before  that  age,  in  which  event  he  may 
leave  at  fourteen.  As  a  rule  the  Mexican  boy  is  much  re- 
tarded and  few,  if  any,  complete  the  eighth  grade  before  six- 
teen years  of  age.  When  the  pressure  of  the  law  is  removed 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  the  result  is  graphically  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line.  Leaving  aside  for  the  present  any  considera- 
tion of  other  factors  contributing  to  this  situation,  the  fact 
that  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  the  upper  'teen 
age  were  in  school  is  a  serious  matter  from  any  point  of  view. 
Americans  as  a  whole  seem  only  recently  to  be  anything  like 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  education  as  an  Americanizing 
influence  on  any  foreign  people.  When,  as  in  this  case,  for- 
eigners come  to  this  country  and  establish  settlements  which 
are  virtually  small  sections  of  foreign  communities,  speaking 
their  own  language,  retaining  their  own  customs,  reading 
their  own  papers  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  maintaining 
their  national  life  even  in  the  midst  of  American  forces  and 
influences,  the  chief  agency  for  bringing  about  an  assimilation 
of  such  people  must  be  American  educational  institutions,  and, 
when  we  find  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  any  for- 
eign nationality  outside  of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  our 
schools,  the  situation  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing chart  showing  the  highest  grade  in  school  completed  by 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  Mexican  working  boys  and  repre- 
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senting  an  accurate  cross-section  of  the  whole  number  of  Mex- 
ican boys  at  work.  The  figures  at  the  left  indicate  numbers, 
while  those  at  the  top  represent  grades. 
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HIGHEST  GRADE  IN    SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY    II7  WORKING  BOYS 

This  chart  considers  only  numbers  without  distinctions  of 
age.  A  supplementary  chart,  not  shown  here,  analyzed  the  fig- 
ures by  ages.  Taken  together  they  disclosed  that  three  of  the 
group  studied — two  of  them  nineteen  years  old  and  one  eigh- 
teen years  old — had  never  gone  to  school  at  all.  Sixteen  boys 
had  completed  the  third  grade,  part  of  them  having  received 
their  education  in  Mexico.  This  group  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  one,  nineteen  years  old ;  six,  eighteen  years  old — three  of 
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whom  had  passed  through  the  third  grade  in  Mexico;  three, 
seventeen  years  old ;  two,  sixteen ;  three,  fifteen  and  one,  four- 
teen. As  further  illustrating  this  chart,  consider  the  nineteen 
boys  who  had  completed  only  the  fifth  grade.  Of  these  one  was 
nineteen  years  old  and  the  balance  were  distributed  as  follows : 
six,  age  eighteen ;  two,  age  seventeen ;  three,  age  sixteen ;  two, 
age  fifteen;  four,  age  fourteen  and  one  age  thirteen.  The 
median  line  on  this  chart  will  run  somewhere  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade,  thus  corroborating  the  judgment  of  those 
familiar  with  conditions  elsewhere,  who  estimate  that  Mexican 
boys  generally  quit  school  at  the  fifth  grade. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  is  given  by  the  educa- 
tional survey  of  Arizona  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  1916-1917,  and  published  as  Bulletin  1917  Jj:44. 
At  page  120  of  the  Bulletin  a  table  is  given  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  each  grade  for  every  one  hundred 
enrolled  in  the  first  grade  in  eleven  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Arizona.    A  part  of  the  data  given  is  shown  below: 

1st  2nd  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th 

Grade        Grade        Grade       Grade        Grade       Grade        Grade     Grade 

Average 

of   State   100  52  46  43  35  23  22  19 

Average 

for 

Tucson      100  46  36  40  23  15  15  II 

Average 

for  30  other 

cities  100  88  77  75  70  63  52  43 

When  studying  this  table  the  rapidly  shifting  population  in 
Arizona  together  with  the  large  numbers  of  Mexican  boys 
dropping  out  of  school  must  be  considered  since  these  two  fac- 
tors undoubtedly  largely  account  for  the  low  averages  shown. 
Excessive  retardation  of  Mexican  children  is  also  an  important 
contributing  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  boys  of  five 
or  six  years  difference  in  age  in  the  same  grade,  and  the 
graded  schools  have  many  Mexican  boys  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  in  the  same  classes  as  American  boys  five  or  six 
years  younger.  The  median  variation  disclosed  by  the  gov- 
ernment survey  for  twelve  cities  in  Arizona  ran  from  four 
years  at  the  eighth  grade  to  eight  and  one-half  years  at  the 
first  grade,  it  appearing  entirely  possible  to  find  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen  or  sixteen-year-old  Mexican  children  in  the  same 
grade  as  five-  and  six-year-old  American  children.  Figures 
from  the  same  source  for  this  city  show  an  average  of  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  of  children  in  the  grades  as  three  years  or  more 
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over  age.  The  report  itself  says,  "  The  over-age  problem  is 
greatest  in  the  fifth  grade  and  rapidly  diminishes  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school.  This  is  about  the  grade  at  which  re- 
tarded children  reach  the  compulsory  age  limit  and  drop  out 
of  school."  No  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons 
for  such  a  decrease  in  attendance  as  shown  by  the  first  chart. 
As  a  whole  the  Mexican  boy  matures  more  rapidly  than 
American  boys  and  feels  himself  much  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  younger  classmates.  Naturally  enough  the  tendency  is  to 
leave,  as  soon  as  the  law  will  permit,  the  school  which  thrusts 
him  into  such  company.  Before  passing  on  to  other  features 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  as  the  "  average  for 
30  other  cities  "  are  derived  from  data  collected  outside  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  and  are  given  in  the  government  bulletin 
to  illustrate  conditions  in  other  places  where  immigrants  do 
not  enter  into  the  situation.  The  figures  for  Tucson  are  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  State  partly  because  of  the  relatively 
larger  number  of  Mexicans  in  that  city  as  compared  with  other 
cities  in  the  State. 

Among  other  noteworthy  factors  are  to  be  included  economic 
pressure  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  boy  to  leave  school 
and,  in  many  instances,  a  real  lack  of  stimulation  from  the 
home  and  other  forces.  Apparently  neither  the  social  heredity, 
the  environment  nor  the  influence  of  the  home  is  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  boy  to  remain  in  school  in  anything  like  the  same 
numbers  as  the  American  boy  and,  perhaps,  herein  lies  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  the  real  task  being  that  of  creating  or  utilizing 
influences  designed  to  evoke  a  greater  response  to  educational 
opportunities.  No  doubt  there  are  large  numbers  of  Mexican 
boys  who  leave  school  for  no  sufficient  cause  and  who  might 
well  continue  their  education  if  the  home  or  other  social  agen- 
cies urged  and  encouraged  them  to  do  so,  provided  the  school 
offers  a  curriculum  adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

Two  other  aspects  from  the  sociological  point  of  view  re- 
main to  be  mentioned.  The  surveys  show  an  interesting  and 
unexpected  range  of  earning  on  the  part  of  the  working  boy, 
running  from  thirty  dollars  a  month  at  one  extreme  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  at  the  other.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  boys  working  were  earning  between  sixty  dollars 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  month  while  quite  a  few 
were  making  between  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  month.  It  probably  is  true  that 
the  range  of  wages  for  boys  at  the  time  this  survey  was  made 
reflected  the  abnormally  high  scales  maintained  during  the  war 
and  that  a  similar  inquiry  made  at  the  present  time  would  show 
a  somewhat  lower  average,  yet  even  if  such  prove  to  be  the  fact 
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the  situation  would  be  little  if  any  the  less  interesting  and  full 
of  social  problems,  especially  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  just  discussed  educational  background  of  these  boys 
and  the  home  conditions  as  disclosed  by  the  investigation. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  well-known  tendency  of  the 
Mexican  along  with  other  foreign  nationalities  to  establish 
settlements  in  this  country  in  which  the  customs  and  habits  of 
living  prevalent  in  the  home  country  are  perpetuated.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  discussion  of  the 
type  of  home  maintained  by  the  Mexican  either  in  his  native 
country  or  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  as  a  rule  immigrants  congregate  in  small  areas,  densely 
settled,  with  more  or  less  primitive  habits  of  living  and  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  wholly  devoid  of  American  influences. 
Illiteracy  is  widespread  and  a  very  large  percentage  are  not 
able  to  speak  or  even  to  understand  the  English  language.  In 
addition  to  this  general  condition  the  survey  disclosed  that 
nineteen  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  of  'teen  age  reported  their 
fathers  as  being  dead ;  six  and  one-half  per  cent  made  a  similar 
report  with  respect  to  their  mothers  and  three  and  four-tenths 
per  cent  were  shown  to  be  living  away  from  home,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-eight  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  boys  at 
this  most  important  age  whose  home  life  was,  in  a  very  vital 
respect,  abnormal 

Some  conception  of  the  problems  presented  will  be  gained 
when  one  considers  the  situation  as  a  whole,  taking  as  typical 
of  many  of  the  entire  group,  some  of  the  results  disclosed  in 
the  survey.  Here  we  have  a  community  comprising  a  large 
part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated,  maintaining  very 
largely  the  habits  and  customs  of  life  in  Mexico,  speaking 
their  own  language,  reading  their  own  papers  and  unable,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  understand  or  to  speak  English.  In  this  com- 
munity are  considerable  numbers  of  boys  whose  education 
has  not  gone  beyond  that  of  the  fifth  grade,  eighty  per  cent  of 
whom  are  not  in  school,  large  numbers  of  them  earning  much 
more  money  than  is  wholesome  for  any  boy  of  'teen  age  to 
have  at  his  disposal,  and  living  in  homes  frequently  lacking  the 
presence  of  either  father  or  mother.  In  this  connection  also 
should  be  considered  something  of  the  racial  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  these  people.  They  represent  a  race  which  long 
has  been  held  under  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  political 
despotism.  The  boy  reflects  this  pressure  in  his  diffidence, 
by  an  inclination  to  be  more  retiring  than  the  American  boy, 
and  in  a  temperamental  lack  of  the  buoyancy  and  optimism  of 
our  own  youth.  We  are  told  by  those  familiar  with  national 
life  in  Mexico,  that  the  play-life  of  the  boy  is  very  meagre. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  individual  games  but  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  those  requiring  team  work  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
Mexican  boy  considers  himself  too  old  to  play  when  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  Such  a  boy  has  no  fraternities,  no 
sports,  no  visions,  of  social  service,  no  one  of  the  many  activi- 
ties which  gain  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  American 
youth — in  short,  he  suffers  from  a  paucity  of  things  to  do. 
The  revolutions  of  recent  years  have  driven  many  Mexicans  of 
the  finest  class  into  this  country,  and  these  refugees  constitute 
almost  a  separate  problem  in  themselves.  They  have  suddenly 
come  out  from  an  environment  and,  a  national  life  very  different 
from  our  own  into  conditions  far  from  favorable,  in  many  in- 
stances, and  find  themselves  completely  at  sea.  Illustrative  of 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  cases  of  two  boys  now  in  this  coun- 
try, one  of  them  formerly  a  student  of  law  in  Mexico,  now 
unable  to  pursue  his  studies  and  serving  as  a  janitor;  the  other 
formerly  a  student  of  medicine,  now  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  working  as  a  messenger  boy.  As  this  is  being  written  an 
Associated  Press  Dispatch  tells  of  a  former  rich  and  distin- 
guished Mexican,  one-time  member  of  the  Mexican  Cabinet 
and  a  wearer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  who  for  two 
years  past  has  been  making  his  living  in  a  border  city  driving 
a  "  jitney  bus." 

Over  against  these  limitations  should  be  considered  some 
of  the  characteristics  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  them 
among  the  boys  in  this  city.  There  is  an  unusual  eagerness 
and  desire  for  self-development — almost  any  opportunity  that 
promises  helpfulness  is  eagerly  seized  upon.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  authority  and  achievement  which  makes 
Mexican  boys  as  a  whole  better  disciplined  and  more  readily 
controlled  than  the  American  boy.  In  addition  there  is  a 
tremendous  pride  and  sensitiveness  which,  unless  understood 
and  reckoned  with,  alienates  the  sympathy  of  the  boy,  quite 
imperceptibly  at  times,  but  very  effectively. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  large  problem.  The 
whirligig  of  revolution  has  accentuated  many  of  its  phases  and, 
at  the  same  time,  has  opened  to  this  country  a  rare  opportunity 
by  bringing  within  our  boundaries  and  within  reach  of  our 
schools  and  other  Americanizing  forces  many  boys  of  the 
finest  families  in  Mexico  now  numbered  among  the  refugees 
here,  but  who  are  refugees  only,  being  on  fire  with  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  country.  To  it  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  will  return  and  because  of  their  former 
position  and  superior  education  they  will  become  in  time  the 
dominating  and  controlling  minds  in  that  country.  If  we  are 
to   have  better  international   understanding   of   a   permanent 
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nature  between  ourselves  and  this  near  neighbor  in  the  south, 
we  must  take  care  that  these  boys  and  young  men  carry  back 
with  them  an  accurate  conception  of  our  spirit  and  that  they 
shall  have  made  that  spirit  an  integral  part  of  their  own. 
And  if  we  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the  Americanization  of 
the  large  numbers  who  still  remain  in  this  country,  the  best 
efforts  of  our  best  citizenship  must  be  given  to  these  problems 
in  a  much  more  vigorous  and  effective  way  than  has  hither- 
tofore  been  manifested. 


THE  HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  OF  PRES- 
ENT DAY  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


By  Charles  E.  McCorkle,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ironton, 

Ohio 


Most  educators  of  the  present  day  agree  that  education  is 
a  science.  Not  many  years  ago  when  Dr.  Strayer  made  the 
statement  and  attempted  to  prove  it,  great  discussions  arose 
everywhere  not  only  in  education  but  in  other  fields.  The 
idea  of  claiming  education  to  be  scientific  was  preposterous, 
especially  with  those  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  so- 
called  scientific  fields. 

The  medical  profession  is  an  old  and  recognized  profession. 
Many  years  ago  medical  men  formed  themselves  into  a  highly 
professional  group  with  a  high  professional  code  of  morals 
which  each  man  in  the  profession  had  to  follow  or  be  classed 
as  an  outlaw  professionally.  Very  few  doctors  who  practice 
medicine  violate  the  now  rather  highly  standardized  code  of 
ethics.  This  professionalism  has  become  disseminated  so 
widely  that  it  is  very  poor  business  for  any  man  to  treat  it 
lightly.  Yet  the  practice  of  medicine  is  little  if  any  older  than 
the  practice  of  teaching. 

If  any  individual  twenty-five  years  ago  had  said  that  as 
high  a  standard  of  professionalism  existed  in  education  as  in 
medicine,  he  would  have  been  called  the  biggest  optimistic  liar 
in  existence.  No  doubt  the  individual  would  have  been  a  per- 
verter  of  truth,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  or  else  a  prophet  of  the 
good  days  to  come.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  goodly  number 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  could 
have  been  called  outlaws,  bandits,  and  other  similar  terms. 
Almost  every  person  was  after  the  job  of  any  other  person 
who  had  a  better  job  than  he  had.  Politics,  friends,  "  pull," 
and  even  diabolical  contrivances  were  concocted  by  some  to 
eliminate  others  from  the  jobs  which  they  cherished.  This 
sort  of  procedure  was  common.  But  the  spirit  of  profession- 
alism has  grown  to  such  an  extent  within  the  last  few  years 
that  unprofessionalism  is  as  uncommon  as  it  formerly  was 
common. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  writer  has  noted  greater  ad- 
vances of  professionalism  in  the  teaching  profession  than  in 
any  other  profession.     From  the  data  that  have  been  collected, 
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it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  profession  now  has  a  higher,  truer, 
more  sincere,  and  self-sacrificing  code  of  professional  ethics 
than  the  teaching  profession.  However,  the  data  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  particular  study  have  to  do  only  with  City  Super- 
intendents. Furthermore,  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected, 
the  writer  firmly  maintained  that  no  such  thing  as  a  profes- 
sional code  of  ethics  existed  among  superintendents.  It  was 
held  that  if  superintendents  did  have  any  professionalism,  it 
only  had  to  do  with  those  things  that  do  not  pertain  to  holding 
jobs.  If  information  was  desired  that  would  reflect  upon 
their  work,  or  give  somebody  else  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
job  which  they  held,  it  was  thought  that  professionalism  would 
vanish.     Facts  prove  the  opposite. 

In  1914,  while  the  writer  was  at  Clark  University,  informa- 
tion was  requested  from  257  city  superintendents  regarding 
*what  America's  attitude  should  be  towards  the  World  War 
and  what  place  the  War  should  have  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
America.  "  Answers  were  received  from  one  hundred  and 
nine  city  superintendents,  from  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  from  twelve  state  commissioners  of 
education.  In  these  answers,  thirty-nine  different  states  are 
represented.  The  total  population  of  all  the  cities  from  which 
replies  were  received  is  18,138,965,  in  which  the  total  number 
of  teachers  employed  is  approximately  60,000.''  (Published 
in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1915,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  1-26.) 

The  writer,  in  commenting  upon  the  148  superintendents 
who  did  not  reply  and  who  were  far  from  being  as  busy  as 
they  are  now,  stated :  "  There  is  no  question  that  they  feel 
they  cannot  run  the  risk  of  losing  votes  or  becoming  unpopular 
by  speaking  for  or  against  this  as  their  pedagogic  training  and 
ability  demands.  In  a  matter  of  such  importance  and  far- 
reaching  influence  as  this,  surely  the  '  political  game  '  must 
play  an  important  role  since  it  prevents  a  decided  expression 
by  a  man  in  such  an  important  position."  (Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary, same  as  above.) 

In  regard  to  the  superintendents'  replies  to  the  above  data, 
there  was  not  a  single  unprofessional  reply.  However,  from 
the  above  criticizing  quotation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  professionaHsm  of  City  Superintendents  was 
quite  vague  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  experience  to  war- 
rant him  in  making  the  statement.  But  his  judgment,  like  the 
judgment  of  too  many  educators  and  supposed  experts,  was 
based  upon  personal  experience  and  a  limited  observation, 
much  of  which  might  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 
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During  the  spring  of  1915,  the  writer  became  interested  in 
the  great  possibiHties  of  Current  Events  Teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  (See  Pedagogical  Seminary,  1915:  "How  to 
Teach  Current  Events.")  In  this  extensive  study,  every  su- 
perintendent replied  in  a  purely  professional  manner. 

While  at  Harvard  University  in  1916,  the  writer  made  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  "  Study  of  Superintendents'  Re- 
ports." (This  study  is  almost  completed  and  will  soon  be  in 
press).  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  show  "What  a  City 
Superintendent's  Report  should  Contain  and  How  to  Write 
It."  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Superintendents  re- 
plied, and  not  a  single  unprofessional  reply  was  received. 

In  1917,  while  superintendent  of  City  Schools  at  Ironton, 
Ohio,  the  writer  made  another  small  study  which  had  to  do 
with  the  salary  schedules  of  forty-five  cities  in  Ohio.  Over 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  responded.  Because 
the  study  had  to  do  with  salary  schedules,  some  pessimists 
might  intimate  that,  naturally,  questions  about  salaries  would 
bring  replies.  Some  folks  might  add  that  courteous  as  well 
as  professional  replies  would  be  received  when  the  subject  of 
salaries  is  discussed.  Whatever  the  cause  was,  every  reply 
was  strictly  professional. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  while  looking  through  the  data  of  the 
above  investigations,  the  writer  decided  that  a  true  profes- 
sional spirit  really  prompted  the  superintendents  to  make  pains- 
taking replies.  But  it  was  also  decided  that  these  data  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  giver  when  collected,  and  that  selfish 
motives  could  have  prompted  the  replies.  Therefore  some 
other  form  of  a  test  should  be  given  to  a  representative  number 
of  superintendents  in  order  that  sufficient  data  might  be  had 
for  determining  the  professional  standards.  Everybody  will 
agree  that  courtesy,  ethics,  and  almost  everything  else  will 
be  tested  when  the  livelihood,  job,  and  money  phase  of  life 
are  being  questioned.  Will  professionalism  in  Education  stand 
this  test? 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a  goodly  number  of  city 
superintendents  in  large  and  small  cities  just  prior  to  their 
reelection, — 
"  Dear  Supt.  ( > )  :— 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  are  going  to  retire  from  the  Super- 
intendency  of  your  City  Schools  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school-year.  Through  courtesy  to  you,  and  because  of  the 
high  standards  of  our  profession,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  in- 
formation. If  the  above  information  is  correct,  will  you  please 
send  me  the  names  of  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  mail  ? 
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"  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  information  that  you 
may  give  to  me,  and  wishing  you  the  best,  I  am 

"  Fraternally  yours," 

The  above  letter  was  impertinent,  but  the  replies  that  were 
received  were,  indeed,  surprising.  There  was  no  indication  in 
any  of  the  replies  that  a  study  was  being  made,  but  every 
superintendent  responded  in  the  spirit  of  giving  the  proper 
information.  Answers  were  received  from  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents,  and  practically  all  of  the  re- 
plies were  made  by  return  mail.  Representative  replies  are 
as  follows, — 

"  I  am  not  expecting  to  resign  my  position  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  for  the  coming  year.     Of 

course,  if  the  Board  of  Education  should  so  decide,  I  may  have 
to  resign,  but  as  matters  are  now  I  can  see  no  reason  for  re- 
signing. 

"  Thanking  you  for  your  professional  courtesy  in  this 
matter,  I  am  " 


"  In  reply  to  your  letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  let  me  say 

that  I  was  unanimously  reelected for  a  term  of 

four  years  at  an  increase  of  $1000  per  annum 

"  With  kind  regards,  I  am  " 


"  In  reply  to  your  letter  ,  I  desire  to  say  that  I 

have  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  person  who  gave  you  the  information  must 
have  had  the  wires  crossed.    With  kind  regards," 


Between  five  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had 
been  displaced  by  a  designing  high  school  principal  or  an  assist- 
ant superintendent.  In  some  cases  the  change  might  have 
been  made  in  a  professional  manner.  However,  not  one  single 
complaint  was  made  by  these  big-hearted  professional  men. 
Representative  letters  of  this  nature  are  as  follows, — 

"' our  high  school  principal  was  elected 

last  night  at  a  salary  of  $4000.     He  had  the  inside  from  the 
first." 


Mr.  was  elected  and  I  am  hunting  a 


position.     Good  luck  to  you." 
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It  is  hoped  that  these  newly  made  superintendents  will  soon 
catch  the  high  professional  code  of  honor  that  exists  among 
our  city  superintendents.  And  the  writer  hopes  just  a  little 
further,  and  that  is,  through  the  concerted  action  of  city  super- 
intendents, not  only  unprofessional  superintendents  but  un- 
professional subordinates,  i.  e.  assistant  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  teachers  be  eliminated  from  the  teach- 
ing profession  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  for  persons  in  subordinate  positions  to  rise  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  let  that  rising  be  in  an  honorable  manner. 

From  the  representative  letters  quoted  above,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  three  groups  of  superintendents,  those  who  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  their  present  position,  those  who  had  just 
been  reelected,  and  those  retiring  from  their  present  position 
through  resignation  or  displacement.  The  replies  that  were 
received  from  each  group  were  courteous  and  highly  profes- 
sional. Professionalism  among  city  superintendents  has  a  very 
bright  future  and  a  very  high  standard.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  following  letter, — 

"  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  ] would  say 

that  you  were  wrongly  informed  relative  to  my  retirement 

.     On  Tuesday  last  I  was  unanimously  reelected 

with  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which 
you  approach  the  situation.  I  am  working  on  a  committee  to 
draft  a  code  of  professional  ethics  for  our  state,  and  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  receive  the  wholesome  impression  that  your  let- 
ter of  inquiry  gave  me.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  light  of 
not  a  few  illustrations  of  an  opposite  type  that  are  falling  into 
the  hands  of  our  committee. 

"  Wishing  you  continued  success  wherever  your  lot  may 
be,—" 

From  all  of  the  data  that  have  been  received  during  a  period 
of  over  five  years  as  designated  in  the  previously  mentioned 
studies,  the  facts  show  conclusively  that  there  is  a  professional- 
ism among  City  Superintendents  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  other  profession.  In  fact,  the  writer  challenges  any  pro- 
fession to  demonstrate  by  the  claims  of  extensive  data  and 
facts  a  higher,  a  more  sincere  and  self-sacrificing  code  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  than  the  present  day  City  Superintendent 
maintains. 
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The   Child's    Unconscious  Mind.     By  Wilfrid   Lay.     N.   Y.,   Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  1919.    329  p. 
The  Play  Way.    By  H.  Caldwell  Cook.    N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1917.    367  p. 
A  Study  of  the  Mental  Life  of  the  Child.     By  Dr.  H.  Von   Hug- 
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Das  Proletarische  Kind.  By  Dr.  Robert  Tschudi,    Zurich.    Art  Institut 

Orell,  Fiissli,  1919.    36  p. 

Dr.  Lay's  book  is  quite  frankly  an  attempt  to  apply  Freudian  psychol- 
ogy to  the  problems  of  education.  The  first  chapters  are  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  psycho-analytic  principles  of  the  unconscious  and  the 
mental  mechanisms  and  psychic  complexes  which  in  large  measure 
determine  human  conduct.  The  later  chapters  show  how  these  psycho- 
logical factors  enter  into  the  reactions  of  the  school  child  and  become 
powerful  motives  toward  good  or  bad  behavior,  intellectual  interests, 
relations  with  teachers  and  playmates,  etc.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
we  need  a  new  pedagogical  type  in  our  schools, —  a  group  of  teachers 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  the  new  psychology  and  with  small  enough 
classes  to  permit  of  analytic  study  of  individual  children,  in  order  to 
discover  and  remedy  the  unconscious  obstacles  which  obstruct  the 
proper  development  of  the  intellectual  life  and  social  nature.  The 
aim  of  education  in  the  future  will  not  be  confined  to  training  in  the 
subjects  of  an  approved  curriculum;  it  will  rather  broaden  its  scope 
to  include  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  reality  and  the  development 
of  a  sane  and  healthy  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  life. 

Although  Dr.  Lay's  book  contains  little  original  material,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  inclusive  and  practical  attempt  to  apply  the  psycho- 
analytic findings  to  pedagogical  situations.  As  always,  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  expressing  technical  points  with  a  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness which  makes  his  work  preeminently  fitted  for  the  use  of  students 
previously  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  hence  its  desirability  for  the 
use  of  the  average  school  teacher.  There  is  one  criticism  which  seems 
only  fair,  however.  Dr.  Lay,  while  not  overemphasizing  the  sexual 
factor  in  human  conduct,  takes  little  note  of  the  egoistic  tendencies 
pointed  out  by  Adler,  and  entirely  neglects  the  important  contributions 
of  the  Zurich  school,  as  represented  by  Jung  and  Maeder,  to  the  under- 
standing of  personality.  It  may  justly  be  suggested  that  the  logical 
next  step  in  a  psycho-analytic  scheme  of  pedagogy  would  be  the 
application  of  the  point  of  view  developed  by  these  latter  investigators 
in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Lay  has  so  adequately  adapted  the  Freudian 
findings  to  the  educational  field. 


If  such  authors  as  Hayward  and  Knowlson  are  correct  in  their 
insistence  upon  the  crying  need  of  society  for  originality,  and  in  their 
condemnation  of  present  educational  methods  as  destructive  of  spon- 
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taneity,  then  H.  Caldwell  Cook's  volume  entitled  The  Play  Way  could 
not  be  more  timely  or  of  more  far-reaching  import.  It  is  difficult  to 
do  it  full  justice  in  a  brief  review,  for  it  is  packed  full  from  cover  to 
cover  with  entertaining  and  instructive  material.  In  general,  it  is  an 
account  of  the  author's  work  with  the  boys  of  his  form,  whose  ages 
range  from  ii  to  13  years,  but  the  methods  described  might  be  applied 
with  equal  success  to  classes  of  girls,  or  to  mixed  classes,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Cook's  modest  avowal  that  he  is  incompetent  to  speak  other  tiian 
of  boys. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  original  things  which  Mr.  Cook  has  done  are 
described  in  the  chapters  headed  Littlenmn  Lectures,  and  Itonds.  The 
former  gives  an  account  of  an  innovation  in  the  conducting  of  oral 
composition  classes,  while  the  latter  shows  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion of  the  child  given  free  play.  Finding  his  boys  falling  into  stere- 
otyped expressions  in  their  extemporaneous  speeches,  Mr.  Cook  took 
them  out  into  the  playground,  and  began  a  series  of  stump  orations 
for  and  against  equal  suffrage,  home  rule,  and  other  absorbing  topics. 
Soon  the  boys  had  taken  the  initiative,  and  were  arranging  lectures 
upon  aeroplanes,  fishing,  submarines,  and  other  subjects  dear  to  the 
youthful  heart.  The  samples  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  ful- 
ly justify  their  master's  disregard  of  pedagogical  traditions  of  disci- 
pline in  allowing  the  pupils  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  inter- 
ests. The  "  Ilonds  "  are  illustrations,  half  map,  half  picture,  of  ballads 
and  prose  compositions  written  by  the  boys.  Mr.  Cook  protests  that 
they  are  quite  unoriginal,  because  Robinson  Crusoe,  Treasure  Island, 
and  a  score  of  other  juvenile  tales  have  long  since  made  islands  a 
classic  theme  of  childhood.  But  after  all,  what  is  genius  except  the 
use  of  familiar  materials  in  an  unique  manner?  And  "Mixed  Grill 
Ilond,"  which  is  one  of  the  many  fine  illustrations  in  Mr.  Cook's  book, 
with  its  bedevilled  Hell  whence  repentant  souls  are  blown  to  the 
Heaven  of  apple  tart  makers  through  an  exhaust  pipe,  is  a  creation 
worthy  of  Rossetti  in  his  classic  diagram  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

The  building  of  miniature  "  Playtowns,"  the  acting  of  Shakespearean 
plays  leading  over  into  dramatic  authorship,  miming  and  ballad  pre- 
sentation etc.,  are  less  startling  contributions  to  pedagogical  thought, 
but  like  the  other  chapters,  are  rich  in  suggestions  for  the  resourceful 
teacher.  Indeed,  there  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  enduring  value 
of  Mr.  Cook's  contribution  to  educational  methods,  the  real  problem 
is  to  find  teachers  in  whom  the  spirit  of  make  believe  is  yet  alive,  so 
that  they  possess  sufficient  insight  and  adaptability  to  be  able  to  do 
things  "the  play  way." 


In  her  Study  of  the  Mental  Life  of  the  Child,  although  she  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  new  illustrations.  Dr.  Von  Hug-Hellmuth  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  Freudian  studies  of  infantile  eroticism.  Indeed,  her 
whole  description  of  the  child's  psychic  life  and  activities  may  be 
adequately  epitomized  in  the  one  term  "  sexuality."  That  eneuresis, 
erethic  sucking,  masturbatory  activities,  etc.,  are  characteristic  of  the 
first  years  of  childhood  almost  any  student  who  approaches  the  subject 
with  the  psycho-analytic  viewpoint  will  admit,  but  to  insist  on  the 
libidinous  nature  of  pure  muscular  movement,  or  the  invariable  exis- 
tence of  a  sexual  Angst  in  fear,  would  indicate  the  clinging  to  a 
prtconceived  idea  in  the  face  of  every  logical  process  of  reasoning. 
Dr.  Hug-Hellmuth  fails  entirely  to  offer  conclusive  proof  that  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  infants  are  not  merely  an  expression  of 
the  elan  vital,  the  energy  which  animates  all  living  organisms,  and  of 
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which  the  sexual  impulse  is  necessarily  only  one  manifestation.  Nor 
does  she  go  beyond  the  Freudian  assumptions  that  certain  animals  are 
in  every  instance  an  erotic  symbol,  to  substantiate  her  statement  that 
the  dreams  in  which  children  repeat  terrifying  experiences  of  being 
chased  by  bulls  or  other  ferocious  beasts  always  have  an  underlying 
sex  motif.  It  can  be  quite  as  plausibly  maintained  that  fear  is  equally 
with  sex  one  of  the  great  instinctive  forces  governing  human  life,  and 
that  of  itself  it  offers  a  sufficient  explanation  of  such  dream  occurrences 
as  the  author  cites  in  support  of  her  position. 

A  good  example  of  the  far-fetched  type  of  reasoning  which  Dr. 
Hug-Hellmuth  employs  is  shown  in  the  following  extract :  "  There  is 
a  better  basis  than  simple  superstition  for  the  popular  belief  that  those 
children    are   of    an    especially   erotic    nature    whose    mothers    during 

pregnancy  have  continued  sexual  intercourse  until  near  delivery it 

may  be  induced  through  purely  physical  influences  resulting  from  the 
shakings  of  the  mother's  uterus,  a  source  of  stimulation  in  which  a 
variety  of  muscle  and  skin  sensations  take  their  rise  that  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  long  before  the  infant  has  reached  complete  maturity." 
There  is  little  necessity  for  such  an  elaborate  theory  in  face  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  such  a  type  of  mother  must  herself  be  possessed  of 
an  exceedingly  erotic  temperament,  which  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  heredity  would  be  transmitted  to  her  offspring  in  the  very  germ- 
plasm  of  the  ovarian  cell  itself. 

In  short,  Dr.  Hug-Hellmuth's  monograph,  while  an  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  the  extreme  Freudian  viewpoint,  must  be  read  critically, 
and  not  accepted  as  the  final  word  in  psycho-analysis.  Dr.  Putnam 
and  Miss  Stevens  have  rendered  the  work  into  clear-out,  forceful 
English,  and  deserve  much  credit  for  the  tactful  handling  which  they 
have  given  to  a  theme  which  cannot  but  have  more  or  less  repelling 
qualities  to  the  average  reader. 


There  could  be  no  more  touching  plea  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
no  more  vivid  picture  of  the  social  revolutionist  in  the  making,  than 
Dr.  Tschudi's  simple  recital  of  the  answers  given  by  school  children  in 
answer  to  the  following  questions:  "What  is  your  greatest  wish? 
What  is  your  deepest  joy?  What  work  do  you  like  best  besides  school 
tasks?  What  do  you  do  with  your  pocket  money?  What  would  you 
do  if  you  had  a  thousand  francs?  What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
rich?  What  would  be  the  noblest  thing  you  could  do?  Why  is  stealing 
forbidden?" 

What  do  they  wish  for  ,  these  little  ones  who  live  on  the  streets  or  in 
crowded  tenements, —  dolls,  candy,  toys?  Some  do,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
vast  majority  answer  that  they  want  a  dress  "because  this  one  is  too 
small,"  or  a  bed  "  in  which  I  may  sleep  alone,"  or  that  "  mother  need 
no  longer  go  out  washing  and  cleaning."  And  in  what  simple  pleasures 
they  rejoice, —  "When  I  can  play  with  the  neighbor's  cat,  then  I  am 
happy.  My  mother  will  not  permit  me  to  have  one,  but  I  take  the 
neighbor's  cat  in  my  arms  and  play  with  it."  But  most  of  them  find 
their  greatest  joy  in  play  with  brothers  and  sister-s,  or  with  the  father 
when  he  does  not  return  too  tired  from  his  work.  And  so  the  pitiful  tale 
runs  on,  telling  of  selling  papers  for  money  to  help  a  weary  mother  or 
of  unskilful  hands  preparing  the  evening  meal,  so  that  father  and 
mother  have  only  to  sit  down  to  supper  when  they  come  home  from 
work;  of  saving  pocket  money  against  sickness  or  in  order  to  learn  a 
trade  wherewith  to  earn  the  daily  bread;  of  the  pretty  clothes  and  the 
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good  things  to  eat  a  thousand  francs  would  buy, —  always  for  the 
whole  family,  never  for  self  alone;  of  the  many  poor  people  to  be  made 
happy  "  if  I  were  rich."  Finally  we  come  to  the  proletarian  child's 
idea  of  the  noblest  deed  a  person  can  do, —  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  of  them.  To  loose  the  fetters  which  bind  his  parents,  to 
free  them  from  toil  and  care,  to  bring  a  little  pleasure  into  their  weary 
lives, —  that  is  the  ideal  to  which  the  child  of  the  slums  yearns  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul.  Truly  they  are  strangely  unselfish,  these  babies 
of  the  working  class.  And  they  have  been  imbued  with  the  traditional 
moral  teaching,  too.  "  Every  child  knows  that  stealing  is  forbidden," 
they  say  naively.  But  they  add  a  significant  sentence  to  this  statement : 
"  Only  in  time  of  dire  need,  when  one  is  starving,  then  it  is  permissible 
to  steal,"  or  "  When  a  rich  employer  will  not  give  his  workers  enough 
to  live  on,  then  it  is  right  to  steal  from  him."  Taught  thus  in  those 
early  impressionable  years.  Dr.  Tschudi  concludes,  why  should  they 
not  heed  these  tenets  later  on,  when  the  aftermath  of  war  brings 
upon  the  proletariat  an  economic  desperation  which  renders  him  hope- 
less ?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  this  pertinent  question,  and 
when  one  has  read  these  words  which  fall  so  innocently  from  the  lips 
of  little  children,  he  will  be  more  apt  to  see  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  all  its  human  feeling,  not  merely  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
cold  logic  of  economic  doctrine. 

Phyllis  Blanchard. 


New  Schools  for  Old.  The  Regeneration  of  The  Porter  School.  By 
Evelyn  Dewey.    N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1919.    2)2>7  V- 

Those  of  us  who  look  back  to  a  childhood  on  the  farm  with 
occasional  attendance  at  the  "  district  schoolhouse "  will  recognize  a 
familiar  picture  in  the  dilapidated,  one-room  building  which  was  the 
original  center  of  learning  at  Porter,  Missouri.  But  we  will  rub  our 
eyes  at  the  vision  of  that  same  school  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Harvey,  with  its  modern  sanitary  equipment  and  its  position  as 
social  center  of  the  community.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Harvey  has  gone  into 
Porter  and  put  into  practice  all  the  theories  which  our  professors  of 
rural  sociology  labor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  students. 
Persuading  the  men  of  the  district  to  donate  their  labor,  she  achieved 
a  thoroughly  repaired,  furnace-heated  schoolroom  in  place  of  the  for- 
lorn shack  with  broken  windows  and  door  swinging  loose  from  the 
hinges.  Better  yet,  this  very  cooperative  effort  became  the  germ  of  a 
community  spirit  and  neighborliness  which  evolved  into  men's  and 
women's  clubs,  to  say  nothing  of  less  organized  but  equally  important 
institutions  which  have  removed  the  traditional  isolation  of  the  farmer's 
life.  From  the  first  humble  effort  for  a  better  school  far-reaching 
results  have  thus  been  attained.  From  school  gardens  to  university 
extension  courses  on  agricultural  methods  was  a  surprisingly  short 
step.  From  interest  in  things  musical  as  represented  by  an  ancient 
organ  and  a  cheap  phonograph  the  way  was  clear  to  a  young  people's 
band  now  in  demand  at  all  county  functions.  And  in  the  final  result 
there  has  been  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
moral  life  of  the  community. 

All  these  metamorphoses  Miss  Dewey  has  described  in  the  following 
chapters:  The  Country  Life  Movement;  The  Little  Red  School-House 
To-day;  How  Porter  Found  a  Solution  of  the  School  Problem;  The 
Story  of  The  New  Porter  School;  The  Growth  of  the  Community; 
The  Social  Life  of  the  School;  Ethics  and  the  Social  School;  The 
School  and  the  Economic  Interests  of  Porter ;  The  School  Program  and 
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Organization;  Agriculture  and  the  Curriculum;  The  Place  of  Reading 
and  Writing  in  the  Curriculum;  Education  for  Democracy.  The  book 
has  an  undoubted  practical  significance  in  that  it  outlines  the  treatment 
of  concrete  situations  and  the  methods  of  overcoming  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  apply  the  teachings  of  students 
of  rural  problems. 

Phyllis  Blanchard. 


Algumas  Notas  Pedagogicas  (1916),  Mutilados  da  Guerra  (1918),  and 
other  pedagogical  pamphlets.  By  Fernando  Palyart  Pinto  Fer- 
REiRA.     Lisboa,  Casa  Portugesa. 

In  these  monographs,  Senor  Ferreira,  the  Portuguese  minister  of 
education,  sets  forth  briefly  his  ideas  concerning  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, arts,  and  crafts  work,  and  the  general  pedagogical  methods  for 
primary  education.  He  also  reviews  the  work  done  in  France  for 
professional  re-education  of  wounded  soldiers.  Some  Pedagogical 
Notes  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  new  movements  in  pedagogy, 
and  a  famiharity  with  the  educators  of  other  countries, —  Dewey, 
Montessori,  Sloyd,  and  others, —  and  emphasizes  the  author's  desire 
to  introduce  more  extensive  courses  in  manual  training,  drawing,  and 
general  science  into  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  voicing  at  the 
same  time  an  approval  of  school  museums,  entymological  collections, 
etc.  The  other  pamphlets  treat  of  these  subjects  individually,  in  their 
various  aspects. 

It  is  the  account  of  the  French  reeducational  work  that  most 
interests  us  at  the  present  time.  It  is  described  under  the  following 
chapter  headings :  Functional  reeducation ;  Estimation  of  natural 
aptitudes;  Selection  of  a  profession;  Professions;  Artificial  limbs; 
Value  of  the  stump  of  the  amputated  limb;  Education  of  injured  left 
hand;  General  education;  School  for  reeducation  at  Bordeaux;  School 
for  reeducation  at  Paris ;  School  at  Lyons ;  Psychological  school ;  Mor- 
ale of  wounded;  Condition  of  the  wounded;  Blind  and  deaf;  Con- 
clusions. The  French  professional  reeducation  has  centered  on  agricul- 
ture, manufacture  of  toys,  photography,  carpentry  and  locksmith's 
trade,  agricultural  machinery.  The  different  schools  have  well-equipped 
work-shops,  and  offer  extensive  courses  in  commercial  as  well  as 
industrial  education.  The  psychological  school  trains  those  who  are  to 
act  as  vocational  guides,  etc.,  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  All  the  schools 
have  ample  resources,  Senor  Ferreira  concludes,  and  are  inspiring 
places  to  visit,  so  fine  are  the  results  they  are  accomplishing.  His 
book  is  only  the  barest  outline  of  the  work  that  he  inspected,  as 
his  entire  report  covers  only  57  pages,  but  the  appendix  contains  some 
very  interesting  photographs,  and  the  broad  scope  of  the  reeducational 
undertakings  of  France  is  brought  vividly  home  to  the  reader. 

Phyllis  Blanchard. 
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The  Intelligence  of  School  Children.    By  Lewis  M.  Terman.    Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1919.    317  p. 

This  is  one  of  the  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Cubberley  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  In  his  Intro- 
duction the  editor  tells  us  that  this  book  was  written  primarily  for 
the  grade  teacher  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  "  The  Meas- 
urement of  Intelligence."  Its  greatest  usefulness,  it  is  said,  would 
probably  be  for  Teacher  Study  Clubs  and  State  Reading  Circles,  or  as 
an  introductory  textbook  for  students  in  normal  schools,  etc.  "  A  care- 
ful study  of  it  by  the  teachers  of  a  city  or  State  would  contribute  won- 
derfully to  the  intelligent  handling  of  children,  and  the  study  of  it  by 
prospective  teachers  would  open  up  entirely  new  conceptions  as  to  edu- 
cational procedure,  and  would  lead  to  a  far  more  satisfactory  direction 
of  the  exceptional  children  found  in  every  school."  The  author  in  his 
Preface  tells  us  the  book  was  written  for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  etc.,  and  his  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  large  individual 
difference  in  original  endowment.  It  does  not  treat  the  psychological 
principles  underlying  intelligence  tests. 

The  chief  topics  are:  Some  Principles  of  Intelligence  Testing; 
Amount  and  Significance  of  Individual  Differences ;  Individual  Differ- 
ences among  Kindergarten  Children;  Individual  Differences  in  the 
First  Grade;  Individual  Differences  in  the  Fifth  Grade;  Individual 
Differences  in  the  First  Year  of  High  School ;  The  Mental-Age 
Standard  for  Grading;  Mental  Tests  of  Laggards;  Case  Studies  of 
Forty-one  Superior  Children;  Intelligence  Tests  in  Vocational  Guid- 
ance; and  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Use  of  Mental  Tests. 

The  Aims  of  Teaching  in  Jewish  Schools.  By  Rabbi  Louis  Grossmann. 
(With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.)     Cincinnati,  Teach- 
ers' Institute  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  1919.    245  p. 
We  have  here  a  very  interesting  and  important  presentation  of  the 
Jewish  idea  of  education  grade  by  grade,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
inclusive.     We  are  then  told  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  public 
and  religious  school,  the  teacher  and  the  community,  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, the  picture  in  the  religious  school,  children's  services,  music  in 
the  religious   school,  and  charity  collections  and  charitableness.     The 
author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various  studies  of  childhood  that 
have  been  made  and  also  has  a  keen  sympathetic  feeling  for  childhood. 
This  gives  his  book  a  vital  touch. 

Comparative  Educa\tion.  Ed.  by  Peter  Sandiford.  N.  Y.,  Dutton, 
1918.  500  p. 
This  is  a  book  worth  having.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  com- 
parative thought  has  been  tremendously  stimulated.  Especially  have 
the  systems  of  England  and  Germany  been  contrasted.  In  this  volume 
W.  F.  Russell  of  the  University  of  Iowa  writes  of  the  system  of  the 
United  States;  I.  L.  Kandel  of  Columbia  of  that  of  Germany;  A.  H. 
Hope  of  Greenwich,  England,  of  that  of  France;  H.  W.  Foght,  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Education,  on  Denmark;  and  the  editor,  on  the  systems  of 
England  and  Canada. 

The  above  commendation  of  the  book  was  written  before  it  had 
been  read.  The  after-impression  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  no  right  to  the  word  "  comparative,"  for  there  is  nothing 
comparative  in  it.  We  have  simply  presentations  of  six  systems,  them- 
selves of  very  unequal  merit  and  treated  with  still  more  diversity  of 
gift.  Denmark  is  represented  by  the  United  States  Bureau's  expert 
in  Rural  Education,  and  Germany  by  the  Carnegie  Specialist  in  Educa- 
tion. Worst  of  all,  the  expectation  one  naturally  has  in  reading  a  book 
issued  in  1918  that  war  and  post-war  conditions  will  be  considered,  is 
also  grievously  disappointed.  Very  much  of  the  material  is  of  the 
calibre  and  method  represented  in  most  of  the  Bureau  of  Education's 
reports  on  educational  systems  of  foreign  countries.  A  better  title  for 
this  book  would  have  been  "  A  Compilation  Describing  the  Educational 
System  of  Four  Great  Countries,  One  Small  One,  and  a  Province." 

The  Gary  Schools.  Publ.  by  General  Education  Board  of  New  York 
City,     1918. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Gary,  a  survey  of  the  Gary  system  was  made  by  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  City  and  resulted  in  the  following 
eight  booklets,  which  are  rather  copiously  illustrated  and  describe 
fully,  perhaps  too  fully,  each  of  the  following  aspects: 

The  Gary  Schools:  A  General  Account.  By  Abraham  Flexner  and 
Frank  P.  Bachman.     265  p. 

Organii^ation  and  Administration.  By  George  D.  Strayer  and  F,  P. 
Bachman.     126  p. 

Costs.     By  F.  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman. 

Industrial  Work.     By  Charles  R,  Richards.     204  p. 

Household  Arts.     By  Eva  W.  White.    49  p. 

Physical  Training  and  Play.     By  Lee  F.  Hanmer.     35  p. 

Science  Teaching.     By  Otis  W.  Caldwell.     125  p. 

Measurement  of  Classroom  Products.     By  Stuart  A.   Courtis. 

The  Board  announces  that,  in  view  of  the  widespread  professional 
interest  in  this  survey,  they  will  send  any  of  the  above  listed  volumes 
free  on  application. 

Letters  to  Teachers.  By  Hartley  B.  Alexander.  Chicago,  Open 
Court,  1919.    253  p. 

These  letters  are  journalistic,  propaganda  written  during  the  war 
and  here  reprinted.  They  were  directed  to  the  internal  rather  than 
the  external  condition  of  our  nation.  Most  of  the  letters  are  on  gen- 
eral topics,  but  there  are  a  few  that  are  grouped  under  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Study,  Community  Pageantry,  Education  in  Taste,  Education 
and  Democracy.  They  were  originally  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska,  although  they  deal  with  both  local  and  national  problems. 
They  discuss  such  topics  as  the  School  and  the  Commonwealth,  The 
Curriculum,  The  Humanities,  The  Life  of  Youth,  The  School  System, 
The  Teacher's  Profession,  and  The  Ballot. 

These  letters  are  very  general,  and  the  attitude  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  philosopher  who  assumes  that  from  the  height  of  general  abstract 
principles  he  can  decide  concrete  questions  in  a  rather  a  priori  way. 
The  author  ignores  the  fact  that  one  result  of  the  war  has  been  to 
make  "  goody "  generalizations  about  education  obsolete.  Teachers 
now  want  to  know  specific  facts  about  the  soul  of  the  child,  what  the 
needs  and  trends  are  in  the  community,  and  how  to  adapt  the  two  with 
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the  least  loss  of  efficiency;  and  those  who  are  up  to  this  question  will 
find  little  to  aid  them  in  this  book.  The  time  has  come  when  educa- 
tion should  cease  to  be  the  tumbling  ground  of  metaphysicians,  theo- 
rists, and  moral  speculators  of  any  kind. 

Education  and  Citisenship  and  Other  Papers.  By  Edward  Kiddek 
Graham.  New  York,  Putnam,  1919.  253  p. 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  bring  together  the  more  notable 
addresses  of  the  late  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
who  died  last  October  in  his  forty-third  year.  The  twenty-five  papers 
are  arranged  in  four  groups,  as  follows:  (i)  Education  and  Democ- 
racy, (2)  Culture  and  Citizenship,  (3)  Student  and  College  Relations, 
and  (4)  Occasional  Papers.  The  attitude  taken  on  the  great  questions 
he  discusses  is  thoroughly  sane  and  progressive,  and  shows  a  very 
competent  mind  with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  larger  problems  of  education. 
The  death  of  the  man  is  indeed  an  untimely  loss  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction. 

What  the  War  Teaches  About  Education.  By  Ernest  C.  Moore. 
N.  Y.,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1919.    334  p. 

The  war  has  been  the  proving  stage  of  two  colossal  experiments  in 
education.  The  first,  which  began  forty  years  ago  in  Germany  when 
her  autocratic  government  initiated  the  plan  of  subjection  to  the 
world,  is  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  power  of  teaching 
in  the  history  of  man.  The  second  is  the  colossal  undertaking  of  the 
United  States,  profiting  by  the  failures  and  successes  of  France  and 
England,  in  training  and  equipping  a  large  army  within  a  twelve- 
month, transporting  two  million  men  across  the  seas,  and  conquering 
Germany. 

The  main  topics  treated  here  are:  Contemporary  Ideals;  The  Child 
in  Modern  Society ;  Is  the  Stress  Now  Put  on  Practical  Instruction 
Versus  Idealistic  Training  Good?;  Why  We  Must  Go  Slowly;  Gen- 
eral Discipline;  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics;  Formal  Discipline; 
What  Is  History  and  Why  We  Want  It;  What  the  War  Teachers 
About  Education.  A  number  of  these  articles  are  addresses  or  papers 
published  in  various  educational  journals.  The  book  strikes  a  high 
note,  but  it  often  sags  and  lacks  the  unity  that  the  title  suggests. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary  is  asked  to  announce  the  existence  of 
the  "  Bureau  Central  de  Documentation  Scientifique  sur  les  Ecoles 
Nouvelles  "  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Adolphe  Ferriere.  The  aim  of 
the  Bureau  is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  educational  movement 
represented  by  the  "New  Schools"  (see  Ped.  Sent.,  Dec,  1918).  Dr. 
Ferriere  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  schools  at  Pleiades  sur  Blonay 
in  Switzerland,  is  professor  of  child  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the 
Institut  Rousseau,  and  doctor  in  Sociology.  He  would  be  grateful 
if  the  readers  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  would  send  him  publi- 
cations upon  new  theories  or  practice  of  child  education. 
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THE  OPTIMUM   HUMIDITY  FOR   MENTAL  V^ORK 


By  William  H.  Burnham,  Clark  University 


Most  people  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  hygienic  sig- 
nificance of  humidity  in  the  air  of  the  home  or  the  schoolroom. 
Much  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject  is  likely  to  leave 
one  with  confused  or  erroneous  ideas. 

On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  apparently  have  found  the 
key  to  human  happiness  and  efficiency  in  an  optimum  humid- 
ity. On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  generalizing  hastily 
from  the  investigations  of  the  New  York  Commission  on 
Ventilation  conclude  that  apart  from  unusual  conditions  the 
humidity  in  the  air  of  a  schoolroom  is  of  minor  importance. 

An  ardent  representative  of  the  former  class  is  Mr.  Watt 
who  has  discussed  at  length  the  relation  of  humidity  to  health ; 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  observations  in  the  Graham  School  in 
Chicago  condemns  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  ordinary  school- 
room and  insists  in  the  most  emphatic  language  upon  the  need 
of  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  In  a  personal  letter  a  few 
years  ago  he  wrote: 

**  We  have  humidified  the  air  in  all  regular  rooms  and  re- 
duced the  temperature  to  62  with  everyone  comfortable  and 
enthusiastic  over  it.  This  is  the  greatest  thing  in  education 
at  this  minute.  The  hot  dry  air  of  ordinary  schools  makes 
catarrh,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  grippe,  dyspepsia,  general 
debility,  headache  and  torpor.  By  injecting  steam  into  the 
tempered  air  chamber  we  lower  the  danger  of  colds  and  make 
the  teachers  who  formerly  were  chilly  in  70  satisfied  with  62. 
More  than  satisfied." 
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Watt  apparently  would  make  a  lack  of  humidity  responsible 
in  large  degree  for  the  moral  and  mental  defects  of  human- 
ity in  general.  In  his  book  he  has  chapters  on  "  American  dry 
rot ;"  *'  The  steam  heated  woman ;"  '*  Dryness  as  a  cause  in 
falling  off  in  church  attendance."  Of  his  own  experience  in 
Chicago  he  says: 

"  We  avoid  hundreds  of  daily  headaches,  we  cure  stupidity, 
we  permit  clearness  of  thought,  we  have  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  office  discipline  more  than  75%  since  we  turned 
on  the  steam."     (13) 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  Commission  (10)  from 
studies  of  the  physiological  condition  and  ability  to  do  intellect- 
tual  work  as  gauged  by  standard  psychological  tests  under 
varying  conditions  of  humidity,  reported  no  appreciable  re- 
sults. The  subjects  of  this  experiment,  it  is  reported,  worked 
naturally  and  they  were  no  less  efficient  and  showed  no  poorer 
control  under  the  excessively  dry  conditions  than  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions.  The  subjects  did  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable, and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  physiological 
disturbance,  because  the  tests  of  pulse  and  temperature  gave 
negative  results. 

Between  these  extremes  are  conflicting  reports  of  many 
observations  of  the  effects  of  different  conditions  of  humidity. 
Obviously  it  is  desirable  that  further  investigations  be  made. 
Meanwhile  it  seems  possible  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with 
the  problem  and  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  significance  of 
the  known  facts. 

The  problems  of  temperature  and  of  humidity  are  insep- 
arably connected.  Air,  using  the  word  as  we  usually  do,  always 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture.  It  seldom  contains 
all  it  can  hold.  When  it  does  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Speak- 
ing from  a  more  strictly  scientific  point  of  view.  Dr.  Wilson 
says: 

"  The  expression,  '  capacity  of  air  for  moisture '  is  mis- 
leading. A  better  expression  is,  capacity  of  space  or  vapor 
for  moisture,  because  the  presence  of  air  in  space  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  capacity  of  the  space  for  moisture, 
the  only  effect  of  the  presence  of  air  being  to  retard  the 
diffusion  of  moisture  within  the  space."  (Science,  1911,  p. 
152.) 

Absolute  and  relative  humidity  are  distinguished.  The  ab- 
solute humidity  is  the  amount  of  moisture  actually  contained 
in  a  given  space  or  atmosphere.  The  relative  humidity  is  the 
ratio  of  this  actual  humidity  to  the  possible  humidity  at  satu- 
ration for  the  given  temperature  and  pressure ;  and  it  is  reck- 
oned in  the  percentage   which   the   absolute   humidity   is   of 
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the  total  possible  humidity.  That  is,  an  atmosphere  of  a 
given  temperature  would  contain  100  parts  of  water  at  the 
saturation  point.  We  find  it  does  contain  75  parts,  then  it  has 
a  relative  humidity  of  75%.  The  warmer  the  air,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  moisture  it  can  hold;  hence  for  a  given  per- 
centage of  relative  humidity,  the  warmer  the  air  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  or  the  greater  the  ab- 
solute humidity.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  relative  humidity 
to  the  temperature  is  an  important  one,  and  absolute  humidity 
as  well  as  relative  humidity  has  hygienic  significance. 

To  understand  the  hygienic  significance  of  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  primary  need 
for  ventilation  is  to  remove  superfluous  heat  from  the  body. 
Recent  investigations  have  emphasized  this.  In  the  now  fa- 
miliar experiments  of  Paul  in  Fliigge's  laboratory,  while  he 
remained  for  four  hours  breathing  the  same  air  over  and  over 
again  when  the  temperature  and  humidity  were  low,  with  the 
temperature  above  70°  F.  and  the  humidity  above  72%,  serious 
symptoms  appeared  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  in 
15  minutes.  When  in  this  condition  he  put  his  head  out  of  the 
cabinet  and  breathed  fresh  air  it  did  him  no  good,  since  an 
increase  of  the  body  temperature  was  apparently  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms.  In  the  high  temperature  of  some  schoolrooms 
and  public  halls,  as  suggested  by  the  experiments  by  Paul, 
probably  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  body  temperature, 
what  Paul  called  Wdrmestauung,  occurs.  The  serious  effects 
of  this  were  demonstrated  by  Paul's  experiments,  and  ordi- 
nary observation  shows  the  same.  Where  people  are  crowded 
into  an  enclosed  space,  fainting  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  this 
is  apparently  often  due  to  the  abnormal  increase  of  the  body 
temperature.  In  such  cases  what  happens  is  probably  this : — 
The  increased  temperature  produces  an  increase  in  metabolism 
and  the  oxygen  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand ;  hence  the 
disastrous  results.     (2,  p.  57). 

Lee  (8a)  has  brought  together  a  large  number  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  effect  of  increased  temperature  and  increased 
humidity,  and  forms  the  following  conclusion : — "  From  these 
various  observational  and  experimental  data  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, if  not  with  certainty  at  least  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  subjection  of  a  body  to  an  external  tem- 
perature and  humidity  sufficient  to  raise  the  internal  temper- 
ature to  a  pathological  degree  causes  metabolic  changes,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  but  which  interfere  pro- 
foundly with  the  normal  working  of  internal  mechanisms." 

Lee  also  recalled  the  fact  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
more  than   100  years  ago  observed  that  heat  increased  the 
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action  of  various  chemical  substances  on  certain  forms  of  liv- 
ing matter  such  as  the  heart  and  the  motor  nerves.  Many 
investigators  have  studied  this  and  it  is  recognized  as  a  gen- 
eral law  that  at  a  higher  temperature  the  action  of  poisons  is 
more  intense.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  law  applies  to 
the  efifect  of  fatigue  toxins.  Patrizi  suggests  that  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  human  muscles  to 
fatigue  when  subjected  to  hot  baths.  In  the  case  of  excessive 
temperature  and  humidity  we  have  the  fatigue  toxins  as  well 
as  an  overheated  body,  and  in  proportion  as  the  internal 
temperature  rises  the  toxicity  of  the  fatigue  substance  is  more 
and  more  increased. 

Huntington  has  given  a  similar  explanation  of  the  effects  of 
excessive  temperature.     He  says: 

"  Physiologists  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  shown  .  .  .  although  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  the  general  facts  that  they  imply.  One  hypothesis  may  be 
briefly  stated.  According  to  Putter's  summary,  the  most  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  activity  goes  on  increasing  according 
to  the  ordinary  chemical  law  until  it  becomes  so  great  that  the 
organism  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  the  necessary  oxygen. 
That  is,  at  a  low  temperature  the  creature  easily  gets  what 
oxygen  it  needs,  and  gives  it  out  again  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  or  of  other  oxidized  products  which  remove  the  waste 
substances  from  the  body.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the 
normal  increase  in  chemical  activity  takes  place,  the  animal  is 
still  able  to  get  rid  of  all  its  waste  products,  and  thus  its  life 
processes  are  strengthened.  With  a  further  rise  of  tempera- 
ture a  change  sets  in.  The  chemical  processes  which  break 
down  the  tissues  of  the  body  become  still  more  active,  but  the 
supply  of  waste  products  to  be  eliminated  by  oxidation  be- 
comes so  great  that  they  cannot  all  be  removed.  This  is  be- 
cause in  every  organism  there  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen  which  the  creature  can  mechanically  convey  to  dif- 
ferent portions  within  a  specified  time.  If  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  all  the  waste  products,  some  of 
these  will  remain  in  the  system.  They  act  as  poisons.  Their 
first  effect  is  to  diminish  the  organism's  activity.  If  they  ac- 
cumulate to  too  great  an  extent  death  ensues."     (7,  p.  107.) 

What  happens  in  such  extremes  of  temperature  and 
humidity  suggests  the  point  of  view  for  considering  ventila- 
tion. Dr.  Lee  sums  up  the  facts,  as  he  sees  them,  as  follows  :* 
"When  an  individual  is  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  that  is 
charged  with  an  excessively  high  temperature  and  high 
humidity,  his  bodily  temperature  is  raised,  his  working  power 

^  Am.  Jour,  of  Public  Health,  1912,  p.  870. 
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becomes  limited,  and  there  is  an  early  oncoming  of  fatigue.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  fatigue  substances  there  are  present 
other  substances,  products  of  an  abnormal  metabolism,  per- 
haps of  increased  protein  disintegration,  which  likewise  act  as 
fatigue  substances.  Both  the  normal  and  the  pathological 
fatigue  substances  act  toxically  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
tissues,  and  such  fatiguing  action  is  rendered  greater  by 
reason  of  the  abnormally  high  internal  temperature  that  is 
present." 

Thus  we  see  the  serious  results  that  occur  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  raised  above  normal,  when  there  is  a 
storing  up  of  heat  in  the  body,  as  in  Paul's  experiments  in 
the  glass  cabinet.  Nature  has  a  very  elaborate  mechanism  for 
maintaining  the  body  at  normal  temperature.  When  there  is 
excess  of  heat  the  blood  is  rushed  to  the  surface  and  cooled. 
When  one  is  cold,  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface 
and  heat  is  conserved.    As  Sherrington  has  put  it: 

"  The  temperature  of  the  blood  as  a  whole  will  depend  on 
how  large  a  fraction  of  it  is  cooled  by  streaming  through  the 
skin.  The  regulation  of  that  quantity  is  a  main  means  of  regu- 
lating the  deep  temperature.  It  is  common  experience  that  we 
flush  after  entering  a  warm  room.  That  is,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  skin  dilate.  A  larger  portion  of  the  total  blood  streams 
through  the  cool  skin-zone  of  the  body;  the  escape  of  heat 
from  the  body  is  more  free ;  this  counteracts  the  tendency  for 
the  internal  temperature  to  rise  in  the  warm  surrounding.  The 
skin  becomes  warmer  but  the  internal  temperature  remains  un- 
altered, or  often  is  a  little  lowered  from  over-compensation." 

Thus  it  is  vitally  essential  that  the  superfluous  heat  be 
eliminated  from  the  body.  The  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
body  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  depends  as  well  on  the 
humidity  of  the  external  air  as  on  its  temperature  as  will  be 
apparent  from  a  little  consideration. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  has  two  opposite  effects.  The  first 
effect  of  increased  moisture  in  the  air  is  to  increase  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  air  for  heat  and  thus  to  favor  the  transfer  of 
heat  from  the  body  to  the  air.  This  is  a  cooling  influence.  The 
other  effect  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  to  check  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  body,  and  thus  to  check  the  elimination 
of  heat  from  the  body.  This  we  may  refer  to  as  an  important 
heating  influence.  Whether  the  moisture  in  the  air  serves  to 
cool  the  body  or  to  heat  the  body  depends  on  the  relation  of 
these  two  different  effects  of  humidity.  At  a  temperature  be- 
low 60°,  since  under  ordinary  conditions  of  rest  there  is  prac- 
tically no  perspiration,  the  dominant  if  not  the  exclusive  effect 
of  humidity  in  the  air  is  to  increase  the  conductivity  of  the  air 
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for  heat  and  hence  to  cool  the  body.  Above  70°  the  dominant 
effect  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  Hkely  to  be  the  heating  effect 
decreasing  the  evaporation.  This  more  than  offsets  the  effect 
of  the  increased  conductivity  of  moist  air,  hence  it  tends  to 
heat  the  body. 

The  greater  absolute  humidity  for  a  given  relative  humidity 
at  the  higher  temperature  is  also  an  important  factor  in  rela- 
tion to  respiration;  but  the  relation  between  the  cooling  influ- 
ence by  conduction  and  the  heating  influence  from  the  checking 
of  evaporation  seems  to  be  the  prime  factor.  As  Professor 
Hough  says '} 

"  Humidity  influences  the  output  of  heat  from  the  body  in 
two  very  different  ways :  It  increases  the  conductivity  of  the 
atmosphere  for  heat — a  cooling  influence ;  and  it  interferes 
with  the  evaporation  of  perspiration — a  heating  influence. 
What  the  net  result  will  be  depends  on  which  of  these  in- 
fluences of  humidity  is  predominant.  Below  70°  the  second, 
or  heating,  effect  drops  out,  because  so  little  perspiration  is 
then  secreted,  and  a  high  degree  of  moisture  chills  the  skin, 
as  shown  by  the  familiar  effect  of  an  east  wind  in  winter  along 
our  northern  Atlantic  coast.  Above  70°,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  conduction  is  slower,  it  becomes  necessary  to  evapo- 
rate perspiration  and  at  these  temperatures  humidity  heats  the 
skin.  Between  these  lower  and  higher  ranges  of  temperature, 
there  is  a  neutral  region  at  which  high  humidity  has  com- 
paratively little  effect.  This  region  is  about  68  or  70°.  We 
have  only  to  appeal  to  our  own  experience  to  see  that  high 
humidity  chills  the  body  at  65°,  while  it  is  hardly  noticeable 
(in  the  absence  of  muscular  activity)  at  70°." 

But  in  another  important  way  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere affects  the  elimination  of  heat  from  the  body,  namely, 
by  its  effect  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  eliminated  by 
the  lungs.  Normally  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere  the 
body  throws  off  a  large  amount  of  heat  from  the  lungs  in 
respiration.  The  importance  of  the  absolute  humidity  in  re- 
lation to  health  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  conditions  the 
amount  of  moisture  taken  from  the  body  in  the  process  of 
respiration.  Harris  and  Benedict^  estimate  that  under  the 
conditions  of  their  experiments  with  human  subjects  at  rest, 
10%  of  the  total  heat  is  lost  by  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
lungs  while  12.3%  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  skin.  Air 
taken  into  the  lungs  contains  varying  amounts  of  moisture  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    The  amount  of  moisture  taken  from  the  body  in  the 

2  Amer.  Jour,  of  Public  Heakh,  1910,  p.  268. 

3  A  Biometric  Study  of  Basal  Metabolism,  p.  197. 
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processes  of  respiration  equals  the  amount  given  off  by  the 
lungs  in  expiration  minus  the  amount  taken  into  the  lungs  by 
inspiration.  That  is,  if  the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  as  in  this 
climate  usually  in  the  winter,  little  moisture  is  inhaled  and  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  moisture  is  given  off  from  the 
lungs.  If  the  air  is  hot  and  humid,  very  little  moisture  is 
eliminated  from  the  lungs. 

In  other  words,  the  moisture  taken  from  the  lungs  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air  in- 
spired and  that  of  the  air  expired.  If  the  absolute  humidity 
of  the  air  breathed  is  low,  a  large  amount  of  moisture  is  taken 
from  the  body  in  the  process  of  respiration.  If  the  absolute 
humidity  is  high,  little  is  taken  from  the  body. 

With  a  moderate  temperature  and  humidity  an  adult  gives 
off  from  the  lungs,  according  to  Rubner,  in  one  hour : 

Rest 17g 

Deep  breathing   19g 

Reading 28g 

Singing 34g 

In  case  of  an  individual  for  whom  these  figures  represent 
the  facts  the  amount  taken  from  the  body  is  this  amount  minus 
whatever  is  inspired. 

With  an  atmosphere  nearly  saturated  and  a  moderately 
high  temperature,  say  80°,  the  amount  of  moisture  taken  from 
the  lungs  is  correspondingly  reduced,  and  such  an  atmosphere 
is  oppressive.  A  person  ill  with  fever  in  a  hot  muggy  day  can 
be  greatly  relieved  by  letting  him  breathe  air  that  has  been 
forced  through  a  large  piece  of  ice  by  an  electric  fan.  By  this 
means  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced  far  below  the  point 
of  precipitation  and  the  absolute  humidity  correspondingly 
reduced. 

Other  conditions  being  constant,  upon  the  relative  humidity 
depends  the  amount  of  moisture  evaporated  from  the  skin. 
Hence  this  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  With  a  temperature  of  85° F.,  for  example, 
and  a  relative  humidity  of  90%,  the  body  is  surrounded  as  it 
were  with  a  steam  jacket  and  it  is  hard  for  it  to  rid  itself  of 
its  superfluous  heat.  Thus  Paul  in  his  experiments  with  the 
glass  cabinet  found,  as  already  noted,  that  with  a  temperature 
of  60° F.,  if  the  humidity  was  not  more  than  47%  to  72%,  he 
could  remain  for  hours  in  the  cabinet  without  discomfort ;  but 
with  a  humidity  of  72%  to  92%  and  a  temperature  of  68°  to 
86°,  serious  symptoms  appeared  in  15  minutes.  But  there  was 
another  interesting  feature  of  this  experiment ;  when  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  he  started  an  electric  fan,  and  the  disagree- 
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able  symptoms  disappeared;  for  this  stirred  up  the  air  and 
increased  the  evaporation  from  the  body.     (2,  p.  57.) 

Thus  the  absolute  necessity  of  ehminating  the  superfluous 
heat  from  the  body  and  the  need  of  a  suitable  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  order  to  favor  the  regulation  of  the  body  tem- 
perature give  us  the  primary  reasons  for  ventilation.  In  spite 
of  all  our  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  problems  of 
expired  air  there  is  apparently  a  practical  consensus  on  this 
point  as  regards  ventilation.  The  following  is  a  good  example 
of  the  opinions  held. 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  writes :  "  The  chief  fac- 
tors for  air  conditioning  for  the  living  machine,  which 
in  most  cases  far  outzveigh  all  other  factors  put  together 
are  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air."  And  again  he 
says :  "  The  sensations  experienced  in  a  badly  ventilated 
room  and  the  serious  effects  which  such  a  room  exerts  upon 
health  and  efficiency  are  primarily  due  to  the  warmth  and 
stagnation  of  the  air  and  to  its  high  humidity."     (14,  p.  828.) 

Thus  humidity  is  an  essential  point  to  be  considered  in  ven- 
tilation. Ordinarily  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  must  be 
changed  to  keep  the  humidity  at  an  optimum.  To  determine 
the  optimum  humidity  for  intellectual  work  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  chief  factor  to  be  considered  is  probably  the  effect  on 
metabolism,  appearing  temporarily  as  comfort,  permanently  in 
an  effect  on  health. 

Several  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine 
"  sensible"  humidity.  These  indicate  that  the  variations  with- 
in the  limits  of  comfort  are  rather  wide.  Rubner  (12)  made 
experiments  with  a  man  in  the  respiration  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  this  problem.  The  general  results  were  as 
follows:  At  low  temperature,  14-15C.  (52  to  59F.),  dry 
air  is  more  agreeable  than  moist.  Between  24°  and  29° C. 
(75  to  84  F.)  dry  air  appears  cooler  than  moist.  High  tem- 
peratures are  not  uncomfortable  if  the  air  is  very  dry. 
Visible  sweat  begins  at  29C.  (84F.)  with  a  relative  humidity 
of  22%.  A  relative  humidity  of  96%  with  a  temperature  of 
24C.   (75F)  is  unendurable  for  any  length  of  time. 

Observation  too,  shows  that  many  persons  are  uncomfort- 
able in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Lack  of  humidity  is  supposed  by 
many  to  produce  nervousness.  If  we  pass  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  comfort  we  have  little  direct  evidence  of  what 
constitutes  the  optimum.  But  from  our  present  point  of  view 
of  the  physiological  significance  of  humidity  in  the  air  we  may 
consider  some  of  the  important  investigations. 

Huntington  (7,  p.  85)  studied  the  relation  of  the  humidity 
to  the  efficiency  of  factory  workers.     He  found  efficiency  at 
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a  minimum  in  January  and  July  and  at  a  maximum  in  May 
and  November.  He  notes  that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  humidity  of  the  outside  air  and  that  in- 
doors. In  his  own  study  he  did  not  find  that  humidity  was 
responsible  for  fluctuations  except  as  it  was  influenced  by 
temperature.  The  inside  humidity  he  thinks  is  an  important 
factor  in  causing  the  low  efficiency  of  mid-winter;  but  the 
average  humidity  of  the  outside  air  from  season  to  season 
does  not,  he  thinks,  vary  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  maxima  in 
May  and  November,  and  minima  in  January  and  July. 

Huntington  reported  that  in  spring  and  fall  with  temperature 
ranges  from  freezing  to  70°  with  an  average  of  50°  the  best 
work  is  performed  with  a  relative  humidity  of  75%.  Neither 
the  wet  days  nor  the  dry  days  are  the  best.  A  hot  damp  day, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  debiHtating.  The  majority  of  the 
dampest  days  in  summer  are  comparatively  cool  and  the  cool- 
ness counteracts  the  humidity  and  efficiency  increases,  hence 
Huntington  concluded  that  with  an  average  temperature  of 
65°  a  relative  humidity  of  about  60%  is  desirable,  and  he 
says :  "  The  most  unmistakable  feature  of  the  curves  as  a 
whole  is  that  they  show  a  diminution  of  work  in  very  dry 
weather."     (7,  p.  87). 

Bearing  still  more  directly  on  our  problem  are  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation.  In 
their  earlier  tests  the  Commission  studied  the  effect  of  hu- 
midity only  incidentally;  but  no  influence  appeared.  The 
general  result  as  reported  by  Prof.  Palmer  was  as  follows : 
(9  p.  56) 

"  The  effect  of  air  conditions  on  mental  proficiency  was 
observed  by  giving  the  subjects  standard  psychological  tests, 
such  as  adding  columns  of  figures,  mental  multiplication, 
naming  opposites  of  words,  typewriting  and  cancelling  num- 
bers. The  average  scores  in  these  various  tests  were  found 
to  be  about  equal  regardless  of  the  temperature  or  the  absence 
of  ample  ventilation.  Even  a  hot  moist  room,  86  degrees, 
which  caused  profuse  perspiration  and  very  positive  discom- 
fort, failed  to  lower  the  standard  of  efficient  work.  The  scores 
fell  off  perceptibly,  however,  in  the  hot  room,  when  the  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  work  or  not  as  they  pleased.  No  such 
change  was  noted  when  the  air  supply  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  fact,  the  average  result  of  daily  votes  in  one  series 
indicated  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  with  no  air  supplied  at 
all  than  on  the  days  with  ample  ventilation.  The  room  tem- 
perature in  both  cases  was  kept  at  68°." 

The  investigations  by  the  New  York  Commission  were  made 
upon   over   a   hundred   different   subjects,   men   and   women. 
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working  for  periods  approximating  a  day  or  half  a  day  of 
ordinary  factory  work  under  carefully  controlled  atmospheric 
conditions  in  specially  constructed  experimental  rooms  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Physical  and  mental  tasks 
of  various  kinds  were  given  and  careful  physiological  and 
psychological  observations  of  the  bodily  condition  and  the  effi- 
ciency in  both  mental  and  physical  work  were  made.  As  Dr. 
Winslow  sums  up  the  results:     (14,  p.  829) 

"  These  experiments  showed  that  stale  rebreathed  air  containing  20 
parts  or  more  of  carbon  dioxid  and  all  the  organic  and  other  sub- 
stances commonly  present  in  such  air  had  no  harmful  effect  on  any  of 
the  physiological  conditions  studied,  nor  on  the  power  or  inclination 
to  do  mental  or  physical  work,  nor  even  on  the  comfort  of  the  subjects 
as  indicated  by  their  average  vote, — provided  the  temperature  was  not 
allowed  to  rise  as  it  would  generally  do  in  such  a  room  under  ordinary 
conditions.  There  was,  however,  a  slight  but  distinct  diminution  in 
the  appetite  for  food  in  the  stale  air." 

"  The  power  to  do  either  mental  or  physical  work  when  concen- 
trating for  a  short  period  under  a  strong  stimulus  was  not  diminished 
in  these  experiments  even  by  the  extreme  condition  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.) 
with  80  per  cent  relative  humidity.  This  coincides  with  practical  ex- 
perience, for  we  are  all  aware  that  heat,  unless  very  extreme,  is  no 
hindrance  to  absorbing  intellectual  work  and  no  bar  to  a  good  game 
of  tennis." 

"  On  the  other  hand  warm  air,  whether  stale  or  fresh,  produced 
distinct  and  clearly  marked  physiological  reactions.  At  a  temperature 
of  24°  C.  (75°  F.)  with  50  per  cent  relative  humidity  the  rectal  body 
temperature  was  ,2°  C.  higher  and  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.) 
with  80  per  cent  relative  humidity,  it  was  .5°  C.  higher  than  at  20°  C. 
(68°  F.)  with  50  per  cent  relative  humidity.  The  reclining  pulse  rate 
was  5  beats  higher  and  the  standing  pulse  rate  12  beats  higher  at  24°  C. 
(75°  F.)  the  reclining  pulse  rate  8  beats  higher  and  the  standing  pulse 
rate  17  beats  higher  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  than  20°  C.  (68°  F.)." 

In  the  special  investigation  of  the  effects  of  humidity  tests 
were  made  of  addition,  aiming,  hand  steadiness,  tapping,  type- 
writing, arm  steadiness,  mirror  tracing,  industrial  fatigue,  re- 
flex wink,  and  eyelid  tremor.  The  tests  were  made  twice  or 
three  times  a  day  with  a  temperature  of  75°F.  and  50%  of 
relative  humidity  and  75° F.  and  20%  relative  humidity. 

By  these  tests  of  nervous  and  motor  control,  and  by  the 
more  strictly  intellectual  tests  no  influence  of  excessive  dry- 
ness during  the  two  weeks'  exposure,  or  during  the  working 
day  could  be  detected. 

Classes  also  were  arranged  at  each  end  of  the  building, 
those  at  one  end  having  a  dry  air,  those  at  the  other,  a  moist 
air.  That  is,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  **  Several  classes  at 
one  end  of  a  floor  were  subjected  to  moist  atmosphere,  and 
classes  at  the  other  end  to  naturally  dry  air."  The  pupils  in 
these  classes  were  of  the  same  grade  of  mentality  and  physical 
and  social  status.     (10,  p.  14) 
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The  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  the  percentage 
of  attendance  showed  no  difference  in  the  two  groups  of  rooms. 
And  on  the  basis  of  similar  mental  tests  the  experimenters 
concluded  that  no  appreciable  difference  was  found. 

The  experimenters  did  not  conclude  from  these  results  that 
ventilation  is  an  unimportant  matter.  Dr.  Stecher  writes  in 
closing  her  monograph  as  follows:     (10) 

"  Still,  our  finding  that  individuals  put  under  certain  con- 
trolled conditions  react  or  fail  to  react  in  certain  ways  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  as  sanction  for  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable 
ventilation  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  isolating 
the  factor  of  humidity,  we  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
conditions  that  go  to  make  up  a  crowded,  ill-smelling  and  ex- 
cessively hot  room.  The  very  fact  that  the  method  of  ven- 
tilating the  experimental  chamber  produced  a  normal  amount 
of  air  movement  tended  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  that  would 
ordinarily  be  felt  in  a  closed  room  under  a  75°,  20  per  cent 
condition." 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  experiments  give  results 
which  apply  of  course  only  within  the  range  of  humidity 
tested,  and  for  the  length  of  time  the  experiment  was  con- 
tinued and  the  other  conditions  of  the  investigation.  They 
tested  low  humidity,  that  is,  of  20%  as  compared  with  what 
was  deemed  an  optimum  humidity,  namely  50%.  Further  ex- 
periments are  especially  desirable  to  test  an  optimum  humidity 
of  50%  compared  with  a  high  humidity,  say  of  85  or  above 
and  also  with  a  higher  temperature,  say  a  temperature  of  75° 
such  as  is  often  found  in  schoolrooms  and  offices. 

These  experiments  conducted  by  the  New  York  Commission 
and  reported  by  Miss  Stecher  were  carried  out  with  great 
care  to  control  conditions,  to  give  suitable  instructions,  to 
make  the  mental  conditions  favorable  by  arousing  interest 
and  the  right  attitudes  in  the  subjects.  They  did  not,  however, 
concern  all  the  important  psychological  factors  involved. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  regards  suggestion.  It  would  seem 
especially  desirable  that  further  investigation  should  be  made 
with  the  special  aim  of  determining  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
tinctly psychological  factor  in  conditions  where  changes  of 
humidity  are  concerned. 

That  many  people  are  specially  susceptible  to  suggestion 
from  air  conditions  is  shown  by  many  observations  and  by  the 
reports  of  many  students.  Note  especially  the  comfort  which 
many  persons  take  from  having  a  bowl  of  water  or  the  like 
on  the  radiator  in  a  hot  room,  and  further,  the  very  bene- 
ficial results  reported  by  many  from  the  use  of  some  of  the 
patent  devices  for  moistening  the  air.     That  these  favorable 
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results  are  due  to  suggestion  rather  than  to  the  water  evap- 
orated is  indicated  in  the  first  place  by  such  experiments  as 
those  of  Professor  Loveland  which  showed  that  the  ordinary 
radiator  pan  or  vessels  of  water  placed  about  the  room  change 
the  humidity  of  the  air  only  a  fraction  of  1%. 

The  observations  made  by  Watt  (13)  and  other  enthusi- 
asts cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  psychologist  naturally  in- 
quires if  the  good  results  of  increased  humidity  reported  were 
not  in  part  due  to  suggestion.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
teacher  the  students  in  Watt's  school  would  probably  do  better 
work  when  he,  as  he  says,  "  turned  on  the  steam,"  whether 
this  were  done  literally  or  figuratively. 

In  their  earlier  tests  the  New  York  Commission  studied  the 
effect  of  morbidity  only  incidentally,  but  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect of  changes  in  humidity  were  observed. 

The  results  found  by  the  Commission  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  such  studies  of  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren as  those  made  by  Dr.  Josephine  Baker  (1)  in  the  New 
York  schools,  who  found  an  enormous  increase  in  respiratory 
disorders  in  mechanically  ventilated  schoolrooms  as  compared 
with  the  open-window  naturally  ventilated  rooms.  The  chief 
defect  of  the  investigations  of  the  New  York  Commission  as 
described  in  these  preliminary  reports  appears  to  be  that  they 
have  not  yet  extended  their  study  to  the  deeper  effects  of  varia- 
tions in  air  conditions  on  metabolism  and  the  permanent  health 
of  the  workers.  That  these  deeper  effects  are  the  significant 
ones  for  hygiene  is  indicated  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  physiological  effects  of  excessive  heat  and  humidity,  but 
is  also  suggested  by  the  significant  statement  of  the  Com- 
mission that  a  loss  of  appetite  was  noted  among  their  workers 
in  unfavorable  air  conditions. 

The  outstanding  facts  emphasized  by  recent  investigations 
are  the  following: 

(1)  The  effect  of  bad  air  upon  health  and  efficiency  is 
due  to  physical  conditions  of  heat,  humidity,  and  lack  of 
cutaneous  stimulation  rather  than  to  chemical  or  bacteriolo- 
gical factors.  The  outcome  of  many  recent  investigations  is 
to  emphasize  this  point. 

(2)  The  stagnant  air  in  unventilated  rooms  apparently 
exerts  an  influence  upon  health  and  efficiency.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  there  is  a  lack  of  normal  cutaneous  and  nervous 
stimulation;  and  apparently,  as  indicated  by  the  health  of 
patients  in  hospitals  and  pupils  in  public  schools,  the  health 
as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  rooms  with  stag- 
nant air  is  distinctly  affected.    Moving  air  from  open  window 
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ventilation  or  even  from  the  presence  of  an  electric  fan  is  dis- 
tinctly beneficial,  providing  a  healthful  stimulus. 

(3)  Recent  investigations,  especially  experiments  carried  on 
by  the  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation,  indicate  sur- 
prisingly little  effect  upon  the  ability  to  do  mental  work  from 
lack  of  ventilation.  While  excess  of  temperature  affects  the 
physiological  functions,  as  already  noted,  the  ability  to  do 
mental  work  seems  to  be  practically  as  great  with  excess  of 
humidity,  and  even  of  temperature,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  performed  by  them.  The  unfortunate  results 
of  bad  air,  apart  from  the  direct  physiological  effects  of  over- 
heating seem  to  be  due  largely  to  the  mental  attitude,  distrac- 
tion, and  in  case  of  many  persons,  the  great  discomfort,  caused 
by  suggestion,  association,  or  conditioned  reflexes,  that  occur 
under  such  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  mental  factor 
likely  to  be  present  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  seems  to  be  much 
more  important  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

(4)  The  recent  investigations  corroborate  and  emphasize 
what  has  long  been  known,  that  the  CO2  and  other  poisonous 
chemical  substances  present  in  bad  air  have  little  if  any  ap- 
preciable effect. 

(5)  In  order  to  get  to  close  quarters  with  the  effects  of 
bad  ventilation,  further  studies  should  be  made  of  the  deeper 
physiological  effects  upon  metabolism  and  the  general  health, 
especially  from  continuous  work  in  bad  air  conditions. 

Practical  Suggestions 

While  we  do  not  know  very  accurately  about  the  matter, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  low  humidity  as  well  as 
a  high  humidity  are  both  injurious  to  the  health.  The  school- 
room problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  Besides  the  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  heating  and  ventilating  we  have  to  consider 
the  children  as  heat  and  moisture  producing  organisms. 

Selter  *  assumes  that  an  increase  of  humidity  due  to  the  chil- 
dren in  a  schoolroom  cannot  be  avoided.  One  school  child  gives 
off  per  hour  about  20  gr.,  an  adult  about  60  gr.  of  water  in  the 
form  of  watery  vapor.  This  would  amount  in  case  of  50 
children  and  a  teacher  to  1060  gr.  or  5  gr.  per  cubic  meter  of 
the  schoolroom.  If  we  assume  a  temperature  of  18°C.  and  a 
humidity  of  50%  at  the  beginning  of  the  instruction  then  the 
moisture  would  rise  at  the  end  of  the  hour  to  83%  on  the 
supposition  that  the  temperature  remains  constant  at  18°.  If 
one  would  use  the  humidity  as  a  gauge  for  reckoning  the 
amount  of  air  to  be  added,  then  in  the  case  of  cold  outdoor  air 
one  would  need  to  add  only  a  very  little  air  by  ventilation  in 

*  Handbuch,  p.  92. 
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order  to  keep  the  humidity  from  going  above  60%,  but  in  case 
of  a  high  external  temperature  one  would  need  to  add  very 
much  air  by  ventilation.  For  example  in  case  of  an  outdoor 
temperature  of  5°C.  and  80%  of  humidity  changing  the  air 
once  would  be  enough.  In  case  of  an  outdoor  temperature  of 
12°  and  80%  of  humidity  one  would  need  to  change  the  air 
twice ;  with  an  external  temperature  of  14°  sufficient  air  could 
not  be  added  to  keep  the  humidity  below  60%. 

Selter's  figures  represent  at  most  only  one  situation,  but 
they  illustrate  a  factor  in  the  problem  often  neglected. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  also,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  optimum  humidity  is  merely  one  among  many  essential 
conditions;  and  great  care  may  well  be  taken  in  statements 
concerning  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  a  schoolroom.  The 
humidity  is  an  essential  factor  in  determining  the  optimum 
temperature;  suitable  temperature  and  humidity  are  insepar- 
ably connected  as  the  primary  ends  of  ventilation ;  and  all  the 
factors  involved  in  the  problem  should  be  considered. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  it  appears  that 
with  too  dry  an  atmosphere  injury  is  done  to  the  throats  and 
noses  of  some  at  least  of  the  children ;  that  in  hot  weather  too 
moist  an  atmosphere  checks  the  normal  evaporation  and  elimi- 
nation of  heat  from  the  body  and  is  depressing.  Until  fur- 
ther studies  have  been  made,  schoolroom  air  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  68°  F.  to  70°  F.  should  have  a  relative  humidity  of  45 
to  60%.  A  temperature  of  65  to  68  with  a  humidity  of  50  to 
60%  would  probably  be  better. 

Practical  schemes  for  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  air  of 
schoolrooms  are  apt  to  fail  because  few  people  realize  the  great 
quantity  of  water  that  must  be  added  to  the  air  of  a  room 
when  it  is  dry  in  order  to  produce  an  optimum  humidity.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  experiments  cited  by  Dr.  Bruner. 

"A  few  years  ago  some  careful  experiments  on  humidifying 
air  were  made  by  Professor  Loveland  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  These  covered  thirty  days.  Two  seven-room 
houses,  alike  in  construction  and  each  heated  by  a  hot-air 
furnace  of  the  same  make,  were  selected  for  experimentation. 
It  was  found  that  to  raise  the  relative  humidity  of  one  10  per 
cent  above  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  hygrometer — i.  e., 
from  20%  to  30% — it  was  necessary  to  evaporate  sixty-four 
gallons  of  water  daily.  It  was  further  demonstrated  that  the 
ordinary  furnace  or  radiator  pan,  or  vessels  of  water  placed 
about  rooms,  affect  the  humidity  so  little  that  it  is  not  regis- 
tered by  the  hygrometer.  . .  Most  persons  will  testify  to  feeling 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  character  of  the  air  as  a  result 
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of  such  evaporating  devices,  but  the  difference  is  unquestion- 
ably psychological  rather  than  physical."^ 

To  show  the  amount  of  moisture  necessary  to  keep  the  air 
of  a  large  building  at  a  relative  humidity  of  50 ^^  in  dry 
weather,  Dr.  Bruner  gives  the  following  example: 

"  The  air  in  the  American  Bell  Telephone  building  at  Boston 
is  kept  at  a  relative  humidity  of  50%  by  injecting  into  the  en- 
tering hot-air  current  a  jet  of  steam;  675  gallons  of  water 
(twenty-two  barrels)  in  the  form  of  steam  is  required  for  this 
purpose  every  ten  hours." 

Many  practical  experiments  in  schoolrooms  have  shown 
that  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country  in  the  winter  months 
the  air  is  apt  to  be  very  dry,  and  that  pupils  are  comfortable 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  usual  standard  of  70°  F.  if 
the  humidity  can  be  increased.  An  interesting  example  of 
these  studies  may  be  cited. 

Professor  Brown  ®  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  made 
tests  a  few  years  ago  in  various  rooms  in  that  building,  and  he 
reported  as  follows: 

"  Last  year  a  jet  of  steam  was  turned  into  the  ventilating  shaft  of 
the  Normal  School  building  and  by  regulating  the  supply  the  humidity 
of  the  main  hall  was  raised  to  between  50  and  60  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  water  vapor  thus  obtained  allowed  us  to  live  in  a  temperature 
of  from  64  to  66  degrees  in  comfort.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the 
curious  condition  resulted  that  the  hall,  perhaps  moistened  to  the  point 
of  enervation,  seemed  comfortable  at  61  degrees  when  a  recitation 
room  in  which  no  moisture  entered  was  reported  cold  at  65  degrees." 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  most  school  rooms  in 
this  part  of  the  country  during  the  winter  season  is  very  dry. 
Mr.  Brown  says,  comparing  them  to  a  desert : 

"  Now  when  we  consider  that  the  dry  region  of  Asia,  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Desert,  has  a  range  of  humidity  from  nineteen  to  forty-five 
per  cent;  in  Africa,  Tripoli  has  a  humidity  of  thirty-three  per  cent  in 
August;  and  the  Kufra  Oasis,  Sahara,  twenty-seven  per  cent;  Lahore, 
India,  thirty-three  per  cent;  and  in  our  own  country  the  dry  Death 
Valley,  California,  has  for  five  months  a  mean  of  twenty-three  per 
cent,  and  Pueblo,  Colorado,  a  mean  annually  of  forty-six  per  cent, 
we  realize  that  a  schoolroom  at  thirty-seven  per  cent  is  not  better  than 
a  desert." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  perhaps  from  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  conclude  that  the  actual  ability  to  do  mental  work 
in  such  processes  as  adding  is  not  materially  decreased  during 
a  short  period  by  working  in  an  unduly  high  temperature 
and  high  humidity;  but  the  amount  of  work  done  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  where  the  subjects  are  prone  to  give  way  to 
their  feelings ;  that  is,  the  work  done  under  ordinary  school- 

'^  Bruner,  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  191 1,  p.  894-5. 
^  Worcester  Bulletin,  Nov.  16,  1912. 
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room  conditions,  is  likely  to  be  greatly  decreased  by  a  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  that  vary  considerably  from  the  optimum. 

While  the  results  of  experiments  seem  to  show  no  effect  of 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  down  to  20%  humidity  on  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done,  there  does  seem  to  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  such  conditions  of  the 
air  create  discomfort,  and  especially  is  it  true  at  the  other 
extreme,  that  great  discomfort  is  caused  by  extreme  humidity. 
Most  people  are  so  governed  by  their  feelings  that  this  dis- 
comfort is  likely  under  ordinary  conditions  to  decrease  one's 
efficiency  for  work,  however  true  it  may  be  that  under  labora- 
tory conditions  one  may  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  usual. 

Whatever  the  possibilities  of  doing  a  normal  amount  of 
work  under  adverse  air  conditions,  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  be  comfortable; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  developing  will  power 
and  a  wholesome  attitude  of  meeting  difficulties  without  re- 
sorting to  an  excess  of  temperature  or  of  humidity.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  developing  brain  of  the  child,  the  most  mar- 
velous and  most  complicated  machine  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  should  do  its  work  at  least  with  conditions  that 
do  not  tend  to  distraction.  The  habits  of  work  formed  under 
such  conditions  are  better  than  those  formed  where  the  mental 
work  is  done  with  discomfort.  Again  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  school,  when  discipline  goes  wrong  and  children  mis- 
behave or  become  nervous,  the  teacher  should  seek  for  the 
cause,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer and  note  the  other  air  conditions.  It  is  usually  better 
to  improve  the  discipline  by  letting  in  fresh  air  than  by  the 
use  of  sarcasm  or  the  rod. 

At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  some  people 
are  so  seriously  affected  by  excess  of  humidity  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  sticky  humid  days  of  midsummer  are  disagree- 
able to  anyone;  but  in  case  of  some  individuals  they  are  the 
cause  of  much  lassitude  and  depression.  Probably  some  chil- 
dren form  conditioned  reflexes  to  a  humid  atmosphere  as  a 
conditioned  stimulus.  If  this  occurs  we  have  a  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  idiosyncracies  of  certain  nervous  people  to  the 
weather.    The  way  such  reflexes  might  be  formed  is  obvious. 

Suppose  a  child  happens  to  have  a  slight  physical  disorder, 
indigestion,  headache  or  the  like,  on  a  muggy  humid  day.  The 
indigestion  is  the  cause  of  the  headache  and  other  un- 
comfortable symptoms.  Naturally  enough  in  case  of  nervous 
children  a  single  experience  of  this  kind  might  be  enough  to 
cause  the  association  of  the  humid  weather  with  the  indiges- 
tion as  a  conditioned  stimulus ;  and  in  case  of  normal  children, 
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if  this  experience  happened  two  or  three  times,  the  weather 
condition  might  naturally  become  associated  with  the  indiges- 
tion, so  that  thereafter  when  such  humid  weather  occurred, 
even  without  the  indigestion,  the  same  physical  symptoms  of 
depression,  headache  and  the  like  might  occur  as  conditioned 
reflexes. 

Probably,  however,  the  excess  of  temperature  does  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  affect  the  brain  directly  by  causing  changes  in 
metabolism.  The  experiments  by  the  New  York  Commission 
strongly  suggest  that  excess  of  temperature  or  the  bad  odors 
of  stale  air,  or  both  these  together  modify  the  general  meta- 
bolism, since,  as  we  have  seen,  these  investigators  found 
that  by  working  in  bad  air  and  overheated  condi- 
tions the  appetite  of  their  subjects  was  diminished.  Thus, 
while  for  the  time  being  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  working 
ability  was  noticed,  probably  continued  work  in  these  condi- 
tions would  be  injurious  to  the  health  and  decrease  the 
efficiency. 

The  reason,  then,  that  changes  in  temperature  and  humidity 
have  an  effect  on  the  mental  activity  would  seem  to  be  three- 
fold :  first,  because  excess  of  temperature  and  humidity  affects 
the  general  metabolism,  and  along  with  this  the  metabolism 
of  the  brain ;  second,  the  excess  of  temperature  causes  discom- 
fort, distraction  of  attention,  and  the  like;  third,  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  some  individuals  apparently  make  them  especially 
susceptible  to  weather  conditions,  by  suggestion,  the  forming 
of  conditioned  reflexes,  or  the  like. 

Conclusions 
The  main  points  in  regard  to  humidity  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount  of 
moisture  that  a  given  atmosphere  or  a  given  space  can  con- 
tain. 

2.  What  constitutes  an  optimum  humidity  depends  upon 
the  temperature. 

3.  Absolute  and  relative  humidity  are  to  be  distinguished. 
The  absolute  humidity  is  the  actual  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  a  given  space  or  atmosphere,  the  relative  humidity 
is  the  ratio  of  this  actual  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  a 
given  space  to  the  possible  amount  that  can  be  contained  at 
the  saturation  point,  and  this  is  usually  stated  in  per  cent. 

4.  The  absolute  humidity  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  elimination  of  heat  from  the  body  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  because  the  amount  of  moisture  taken  from  the 
lungs  is  equal  to  the  amount  expired  minus  what  is  inspired 
at  the  given  temperature  and  humidity. 
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5.  The  relative  humidity  is  important  for  health  because 
it  also  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  elimination  of 
heat  from  the  body. 

6.  The  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  has  two  different  ef- 
fects. For  example,  an  increase  in  the  humidity  increases  the 
conductivity  of  the  air  for  heat  and  thus  favors  the  transfer 
of  heat  from  the  body  —  a  cooling  effect.  On  the  other 
hand  an  increase  in  the  humidity  decreases  the  evaporation 
from  the  body,  which  is  of  course  a  heating  effect.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  humidity  of  the  air  at  any  given  moment 
will  depend  on  the  relation  of  these  two  factors.  This  fact 
explains  many  of  the  puzzles  in  regard  to  humidity. 

7.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  air  in  most  schoolrooms 
in  the  winter  is  usually  too  dry. 

8.  Observation  seems  to  have  shown  also  that  injurious  ef- 
fects upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  respira- 
tory tract  result  from  continued  breathing  of  an  extremely 
dry  atmosphere,  and  that  such  conditions  may  cause  inflam- 
mation and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  The 
question  of  causal  relation  here,  however,  has  not  been  ad- 
equately studied. 

9.  A  very  high  humidity  with  a  low  temperature  makes 
one  chilly.  With  a  high  temperature  it  is  oppressive.  With 
a  temperature  even  of  80°  and  100%  of  humidity  it  seems 
almost  intolerable. 

10.  Probably  there  is  an  optimum  humidity  for  the  best 
physiological  condition  and  for  efficient  mental  work,  although 
this  probably  ranges  within  rather  wide  limits. 

There  is  no  consensus  in  regard  to  the  optimum  humidity. 
Rubner,  who  has  studied  the  matter  for  years,  advises:  At 
20  C,  30%  —  60%  ;  Uffelmann,  40%  —  75%.  In  this  country 
we  may  well  adopt  a  relative  humidity  varying  from  45%  — 
65%  as  representing  the  optimum.  The  range  of  comfort  is 
very  wide,  perhaps  from  45% — 75%. 

11.  The  organism  apparently  has  great  power  of  adapt- 
ability to  changes  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air. 

12.  Changes  in  humidity  are  likely  to  have  an  exaggera- 
ted effect  upon  some  individuals  on  account  of  suggestion. 

13.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  special  significance 
of  an  optimum  humidity  comes  from  its  connection  with  the 
conditions  of  temperature.  The  investigations  by  the  New 
York  Commission  concern  merely  humidity  with  what  may 
be  considered  a  fairly  optimum  temperature. 

14.  Although  the  experimental  evidence  is  small,  it  seems 
clear  that  an  optimum  humidity  is  an  important  condition  of 
efficient  brain  activity. 
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15.  Until  further  investigations  are  made,  the  optimum 
humidity  for  a  schoolroom  with  a  temperature  of  68  to  70° 
would  seem  to  be  a  relative  humidity  of  45  to  60%. 

16.  The  experimental  evidence,  especially  that  furnished 
by  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  and  Pedersen,  indicates  that 
there  may  be  optima  for  different  occupations. 

17.  Most  of  the  devices  for  humidifying  the  air  of  a 
separate  room  are  of  little  value  because  they  supply  too 
little  moisture. 
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RELATION  OF  INITIAL  ABILITY  TO  THE  EXTENT 
OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CERTAIN  MATHE- 
MATICAL TRAITS 


By  Frank  McGinley  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  George  Washington  University 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  initial 
ability  in  certain  traits  has  any  relation  to  the  extent  of  im- 
provement an  individual  may  make  after  he  has  had  a  period 
of  training  and  practice. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  is  initial  ability  related  to  the  extent  of  improve- 
ment an  individual  may  make  during  a  practice  period  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  approximate  the  level  of  attainment  a 
group  should  reach  after  a  prescribed  amount  of  training; 
that  is,  is  it  possible  to  foretell  how  much  improvement  a 
group  should  make  if  given  a  stated  amount  of  training  for  a 
stated  period  of  time  ? 

3.  Do  any  limits  appear  in  the  amount  of  improvement  that 
may  be  made  under  class  training? 

The  writer  became  interested  in  this  problem  while  super- 
vising grade  work  in  the  public  schools.  In  making  use  of  the 
various  tests,  standard  and  otherwise,  in  checking  the  results 
of  teaching  in  arithmetic,  it  became  obvious  that  the  various 
groups  tested  were  making  gains  of  different  amounts.  With- 
in a  group,  it  was  noticed  that  individuals  differed  in  the 
amount  of  improvement  made.  The  question  arose,  "  What 
pupils  make  the  greatest  gains?  Is  there  a  certain  type  of 
pupil  upon  whom  training  and  practice  have  an  especially 
marked  effect  ?  "  An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  from 
educational  literature  is  at  present  impossible  as  only  a  few 
brief  studies  bearing  upon  these  questions  have  been  published. 
Opinions  are  rife,  but  these  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
They  vary  all  the  way  from  the  confident  assertion  that  im- 
provement will  vary  directly  with  the  amount  of  initial  ability, 
to  the  equally  confident  assertion  that  the  reverse  is  true. 
.Some  of  this  divergence  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
term  '  initial  ability '  is  used  in  a  varying  sense. 

In  this  study,  initial  ability  is  understood  to  refer  to  the 
amount  of  work  of  a  specific  type  that  an  individual  is  able 
to  do  in  a  given  time,  such  measure  being  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  practice  period.    This  ability  is  a  complex  of  native 
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ability   and   training,   but   no   attempt   was   made   to   seek   a 
measure  of  these  factors  independent  of  each  other. 

•STUDIES  MADE 

In  this  investigation  five  studies  were  made  as   follows: 

1.  Study  of  abilities  among  children  of  the  4th  and  of  the 
5th  grades  of  the  public  schools  in  two  figure  additions,  and 
in  two  figure  multiplications. 

2.  Study  of  the  abilities  of  pupils  in  the  four  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic,  and  in  copying  figures,  in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  grades  of  a  private  school  system. 

3.  Study  of  abilities  among  children  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
grades  of  a  public  school  system  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic and  in  problems  in  reasoning. 

4.  Study  of  the  abilities  of  college  freshmen  in  college 
algebra. 

5.  Study  of  the  abilities  in  the  four  fundamental  operations 
of  arithmetic  among  grade  children  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  grades  of  a  public  school  system. 

These  studies  were  all  made  under  different  circumstances 
and  are  reported  separately.  Each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is 
an  observation  upon  the  subject  under  investigation.  Each 
adds  a  bit  of  testimony  in  answer  to  the  questions  stated  on 
page  330.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  approach  these 
questions  from  several  angles,  and  note  the  results,  and  if 
possible  draw  conclusions. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  the  investigation  was  to  test 
rather  thoroughly  the  group  under  consideration  in  particular 
traits,  and  then,  after  a  period  of  study  and  practice  and  drill, 
to  follow  with  a  similar  test  and  note  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  interval. 

After  the  first  test  in  each  study,  an  array  was  made  of  the 
measures  obtained,  rated  according  to  the  several  abilities  of 
the  pupils,  ranging  from  the  best  to  the  poorest.  The  measure 
or  score  used  was  the  number  of  correct  exercises  completed 
during  the  time  of  the  test. 

For  the  purpose  of  study,  this  array  was  divided  at  its 
middle  point  into  two  groups.  The  gains  made  by  these  groups 
were  then  compared.  The  gain  for  each  group  was  obtained 
by  taking  the  average  score  made  by  the  group  in  the  first  test, 
and  subtracting  that  from  the  average  score  made  by  the 
same  group  in  the  later  test.  In  most  cases,  as  a  further 
check  upon  the  effect  of  initial  ability,  the  array  was  divided 
into  three  groups  of  about  equal  size,  and  a  study  made  which 
compares  the  progress  of  the  three  groups. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  division  was  made  only  of 
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the  results  obtained,  and  as  far  as  the  pupils  themselves  were 
concerned,  no  such  divisions  existed  at  any  time.  The  pupils 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  in  the  upper  division  or  the 
lower  division,  or  that  any  division  existed. 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  the  slow  pupil  gets  the  same 
amount  of  practice  in  a  given  time  as  does  the  one  who  works 
more  rapidly,  but  as  far  as  the  time  element  is  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  presenting  the  instruction  is  concerned,  each  pupil 
had  the  same  opportunity  and  the  same  amount  of  teaching. 

STUDY  I 

Tests  in  Addition  and  in  Multiplication 

Sixty-one  pupils  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  grades  of  the 
Caledonia,  Minnesota,  Public  Schools  were  given  tests  in  addi- 
tion and  in  multiplication  of  two  figure  combinations  selected 
by  chance.  In  selecting  these  combinations,  six  sets  of  num- 
bers, from  0  to  9,  were  placed  in  a  box  and  were  drawn  out 
by  two's.  The  combination  was  recorded  and  a  second  draft 
made.  When  five  such  combinations  were  drawn,  these  num- 
bers were  returned  to  the  box  and  the  process  repeated.  Two 
hundred  and  forty  such  combinations  were  printed  on  a  sheet 
nine  by  twelve  inches,  and  were  ready  for  the  pupil.  He  did  not 
need  to  write  anything  but  the  result. 

The  initial  test  covered  five  minutes  of  time.  The  results 
were  tabulated,  only  correct  answers  counting  toward  the 
score,  and  the  result  was  divided  by  five  to  reduce  the  score 
to  a  one  minute  basis. 

On  the  day  following  this  initial  test,  ten  minutes  of  daily 
drill  were  given  upon  exercises  precisely  like  those  used  in  the 
test.  The  drill  was  special  in  that  it  was  given  at  a  particular 
time  in  the  day,  was  given  preference  to  the  other  school  work, 
and  was  personally  conducted  by  the  writer.  Daily  reports 
were  made  to  the  pupils  showing  progress  made,  errors  were 
corrected,  and  the  need  of  both  speed  and  accuracy  was  em- 
phasized. The  contest  feature  entered  into  this  study  as  the 
three  highest  scores  in  each  grade,  in  each  fundamental,  were 
announced  each  day.  This  stimulated  the  efforts  of  those 
pupils  who  were  able  to  get  on  the  honor  roll  each  day,  but  it 
did  not  assist  the  others  who  did  not  receive  favorable 
mention. 

This  kind  of  drill  was  given  daily  in  each  grade,  in  each 
fundamental  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  a  test  similar  to  the  initial  five-minute  test  was  given  to 
each  grade  in  each  fundamental.  An  array  was  then  made  of 
the  scores  obtained  in  the  first  test,  and  the  median  ability  in 
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each  fundamental  was  noted.  The  pupils  who  made  an  initial 
score  above  this  median  constituted  a  group  for  study.  Those 
that  were  below  the  median  constituted  another  group.  The 
gains  made  by  the  pupils  in  each  group  were  averaged. 

The  pupils  were  also  divided  into  three  groups,  taking  each 
tertile  as  a  separate  group.  The  gains  of  each  of  these  groups 
were  also  computed.  Table  I  shows  the  average  gains  made 
by  these  various  groups.  Low.  ^  means  those  grouping  them- 
selves below  the  median ;  Upp.  ^^  those  making  a  score  above 
the  median  in  the  first  test.  Low.  1/3,  Mid.  1/3,  and  Upp.  1/3, 
show  the  various  groups  under  the  division  into  three  parts. 


TABLE  I 

Low.^ 

Upp.i 

Low.i 

Midi 

Upp.  i 

4th  Add. 

9.8 

10.5 

7.2 

13.4 

10.0 

5th  Add. 

8.2 

12.6 

7.6 

10.5 

13.2 

4th  Mul. 

8.2 

11.8 

7.2 

9.8 

12.5 

5th  Mul. 

5.1 

11.5 

6.1 

6.5 

12.7 

Av. 

7.8 

11.8 

7.0 

10.1 

12.1 

The  figures  in  this  table  represent  the  gain  in  the  score,  or 
in  exercises  done,  in  one  minute,  or  in  one-fifth  of  the  time  of 
the  five-minute  test. 

It  will  be  observed  that  those  making  the  highest  initial 
score  have  made  the  best  gain.  Those  scoring  above  the  median 
in  fourth  grade  addition,  made  an  average  gain  of  10.5  exer- 
cises. Those  scoring  below  the  median  in  this  same  grade  and 
ability,  made  an  average  gain  of  9.8  combinations.  When 
divided  into  thirds,  the  gains  range  with  the  initial  ability  with 
the  exception  of  in  the  middle  1/3  of  the  fourth-grade  addition. 

Table  II.  gives  for  reference  the  medians  of  the  various  grades  and  groups^ 


TABLE  II 

All 

Li 

Ui 

u 

Mi 

Ui 

4th  Add. 

19.0 

15.7 

23.3 

14.6 

19.0 

25.0 

5th  Add. 

25.5 

20.4 

32.5 

18.8 

25.8 

34.8 

4th  Mul. 

16.0 

11.0 

19.4 

9.3 

15.8 

20.5 

5th  Mul. 

23.0 

16.4 

28.5 

13.8 

22.8 

30.5 

These  medians  are  for  the  first  test.  The  medians  for  the 
second  test  may  be  obtained  by  adding  the  gains  given  in 
Table  I  to  the  medians  given  in  Table  IL  The  gains  represent 
a  high  percentage  of  the  initial  score. 
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These  results  compare  rather  favorably  with  those  of  Dr. 
Thorndike  as  reported  in  School  and  Society  for  March  20, 
1915.  In  a  substitution  test,  in  which  initial  ability  was  meas- 
ured, and  afterward  fifty  minutes  of  practice  and  drill  given,  a 
table  was  made  of  the  gains  for  different  groups.  His  upper 
group  made  a  gain  of  7.4  points,  while  the  lower  group  made  a 
gain  of  6.8  points. 

STUDY  II 

Abilities  as  shown  by  the  Courtis  A  Tests 

During  the  school  year  1910-11,  the  Courtis  A  Tests,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  were  given  twenty-two  times  in  a  private 
school  in  one  of  our  largest  east  central  cities.  The  intervals 
between  the  tests  were  somewhat  regular.  The  tests  were  all 
given  by  the  same  examiner,  with  automatic  timer,  and  about 
the  same  time  in  the  day.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  conditions  uniform.  A  limited  amount  of  drill  was  given 
during  the  year,  although  it  was  not  so  intense  as  that  given 
in  the  study  reported  in  Study  I. 

From  these  twenty-two  tests  the  writer  selected  six  for 
tabulation,  as  a  basis  for  this  study.  These  were  selected 
so  that  three  came  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  first 
selected  being  the  first  given  at  the  opening  of  school;  and 
three  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  last  test  selected 
being  the  one  given  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  A  twenty- 
third  test,  which  is  the  seventh  in  this  study,  was  given  a  year 
after  the  twenty-second  one. 

The  grades  tested  were  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  There 
were  89  pupils  in  all  whose  records  were  complete  enough  to 
be  used  in  this  study.  A  very  few  of  these  did  not  take  the 
last  test  mentioned. 

An  array  was  made  by  grades  of  the  scores  made  in  the  first 
test.  The  median  score  was  selected  in  each  grade,  and  this 
served  as  a  dividing  point  for  grouping  the  students.  Those 
scoring  above  the  median  constitute  an  upper  group,  and  those 
scoring  below  the  median  constitute  a  lower  group.  The  aver- 
age gain  of  each  group  for  each  fundamental,  and  for  copying 
figures,  was  computed  for  each  grade  for  each  series  of  tests 
using  the  first  as  a  basis.  Table  III  shows  the  number  of 
cases  and  the  median  for  each  grade  in  addition,  and  the  gains 
made  by  each  group  in  each  test  after  the  first  test. 
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TABLE  III 

ADDITION 


Grade 
5th 

No. 
16 

,  Med 

27 

Upp. 
Low. 

1-2 
6.50 

5.88 

1-3 
11.38 

6.63 

1-4      1-5      1-6      1-7 
9.38  16.63  20.75  24.57 

7.75  13.88  17.00  13.50 

6th 

17 

38 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.00 
6.15 

4.88 
8.38 

6.88  11.25  20.88  21.12 
9.63  17.88  26.50  21.83 

7th 

29 

40 

Upp. 
Low. 

6.47 
4.27 

6.00 
6.00 

4.50    9.38  17.93  24.08 
8.68    6.87  21.86  27.83 

8th 

26 

57.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

2.06 
7.06 

5.38 
7.30 

7.92    6.22  14.54  10.00 
6.76  15.22  17.92  19.10 

Totals 

and 

averages 

88 

40.6 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.01 
5.84 

6.91 
7.08 

7.17  10.87  18.53  19.94 
8.21  13.46  20.82  20.57 

The  gains  of  the  upper  group  are  written  above,  and  those  of 
the  lower  group  below  in  each  table. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  group  has  made  the  best 
gain  in  9  cases  out  of  24,  but  when  the  average  gains  are  com- 
puted for  each  test,  the  lower  group  makes  the  best  gain  every 
time.  This  gain  varies  from  .2  of  a  point  to  2.6  points.  Table 
IV  shows  for  subtraction  what  Table  III  does  for  addition. 

TABLE  IV 

SUBTRACTION 


Grade 

No. 

Med 

1-2 

1-3      1-4      1-5      1-6      1-7 

5th 

16 

18 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.88 
10.63 

8.25  12.38  18.38  22.38  22.33 
10.50  11.50  19.00  22.63  26.14 

6th 

17 

29 

Upp. 
Low. 

8.75 
7.63 

9.62  10.13  15.25  19.25  23.17 
7.75    8.25  18.38  23.00  23.33 

7th 

29 

30 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.73 
6.40 

9.47    9.67  12.46  22.60  23.45 
7.93  10.80  13.80  23.86  27.33 

8th 

26 

40 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.84 
^.69 

9.23    8.77  14.07  17.07  15.67 
11.61  10.61  13.84  23.54  16.67 

Totals 

and 

averages 

88 

29.3 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.30 
8.59 

8.64  10.24  15.04  19.83  21.16 
9.45  10.29  16.25  23.26  23.37 
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The  upper  group  makes  the  best  gains  only  8  out  of  24  times 
in  subtraction,  and  in  the  average  gains  the  lower  group  makes 
the  best  gain  every  time.  The  difference  varies  from  .05  of  a 
point  to  2.4  points.  Table  V  shows  these  same  facts  for 
multiplication. 

TABLE  V 

MULTIPLICATION 


Grade 

No. 

Med, 

1-2 

1-3      1-4      1-5      1-6      1-7 

5tb 

16 

11.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.88 
9.75 

8.63  10.50  19.75  23.50  18.00 
9.00  12.64  23.63  24.25  29.67 

6th 

17 

27 

Upp. 
Low. 

12.00 
10.25 

13.38  12.01  19.25  21.63  17.25 
11.63  15.50  26.25  32.38  18.25 

7th 

30 

29 

Upp. 
Low. 

10.93 
9.00 

14.66  14.80  18.53  28.09  23.61 
11.66  13.22  15.33  31.53  21.58 

8th 

26 

37.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.76 
10.61 

13.31  13.31  17.85  18.62    9.00 
16.46  17.08  23.85  24.62  20.67 

Totals 

and 

averages 

89 

26.3 

Upp. 
Low. 

9.64 
9.90 

12.49  12.66  18.85  22.96  16.97 
12.19  14.61  22.27  28.20  22.54 

In  multiplication  the  upper  group  makes  the  best  gain  7 
times  out  of  24.  In  the  average  gains  the  lower  groups  are 
ahead  with  one  exception,  and  this  time  they  lack  only  .3  of  a 
point.  They  are  ahead  5.3  points  in  other  places.  Table  VI 
shows  the  results  in  division. 


TABLE  VI 

DIVISION 


Grade 

No. 

Med. 

1-2 

1-3      1-4      1-5      1-6      1-7 

5th 

16 

12.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.53 
9.38 

14.50  12.00  21.63  28.25  18.57 
13.00  16.13  21.63  28.13  26.33 

6th 

17 

23 

Upp. 
Low. 

9.75 
10.75 

10.28    9.50  15.50  24.13  20.25 
14.00  12.63  23.50  33.50  31.88 

7th 

30 

30 

Upp. 
Low. 

9.00 
7.33 

12.00  13.33  17.66  23.26  24.00 
9.13  12.53  14.93  25.86  28.66 

8th 

26 

45 

Upp. 
Low. 

6.11 
11.61 

11.38    8.92  14.61  19.84  13.66 
16.15  17.53  21.07  21.84  IO.60 

Totals 

and 

averages 

89 

27.6 

Upp. 
Low, 

8.22 
9.77 

12.04  10.94  17.10  23.87  19.12 
13.07  14.71  20.28  27.33  24.37 
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Again  the  upper  group  is  ahead  7  times  out  of  24.  In  the 
average  gains  the  lower  group  is  ahead  every  time.  The  re- 
turns were  not  complete  enough  to  make  a  similar  table  of 
the  results  in  copying  figures. 

Thus  it  is  seen  from  a  study  of  the  averages  shown  in  Tables 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  that  the  lower  group,  or  the  half  with  the 
lower  initial  ability  in  the  first  test,  makes  the  better  average 
gains  in  all  fundamentals  in  all  cases,  excepting  one,  out  of  24. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to 
taking  tests  when  the  first  test  was  given,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  a  poor  basis  from  which  to  compute  gains.  The 
writer,  to  overcome  this  objection,  made  an  array  of  the 
scores  made  in  the  fourth  test,  and  from  these  scores  com- 
puted the  gains  made  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  tests.  The  pupils 
were  evidently  accustomed  to  taking  tests  by  this  time,  as  that 
had  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  similar  tests. 

An  array  was  also  made  of  the  scores  made  in  the  sixth  test, 
and  new  groupings  formed  as  before,  and  the  gains  computed 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tests. 

Table  VII  shows  the  medians  for  the  fourth  and  for  the 
sixth  tests  in  addition,  together  with  the  gains  made  in  the 
later  tests  upon  each  of  these  as  bases.  The  number  of  cases 
is  given,  and  the  data  are  given  for  each  grade. 

TABLE  VII 

ADDITION 
4  6 

Grade  No.     Med.  4-5  4-6      4-7     Med.    6-7 

Upp.     4.25    8.75  10.50  2.00 

5th  16        36  43.5 

Low.     6.50    9.50  11.57  1.43 

Upp.     5.88  13.88  16.33  -3.33 

6th  17        45  58 

Low.     7.88  14.38  11.33  .67 

Upp.  -1.13  13.66  14.53  1.08 

7th  29        49  63 

Low.  -3.26  15  00  17.90  5.91 


Upp.'  1.77  4.61  6.67  -1.00 

8th                           26        64  71 

Low.     9.61  12.48  13.67  1.81 

Totals                                           Upp.     2.67  10.10  12.01  -.31 

and                          88        48.5  57.8 

averages                                        Low.     5.18  12.84  13.62  2.46 
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The  lower  group  makes  the  better  gains  in  every  case  ex- 
cepting 2  out  of  16,  and  in  the  average  gains  is  always  ahead. 
Table  VIII  shows  these  facts  for  subtraction. 

TABLE  VIII 

SUBTRACTION 


Grade 

No. 

4 
Med. 

4- 

-5 

4-6      4-7 

6 
Med. 

6-7 

5th 

16 

29.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.56 
6.25 

10.25    9.67 
12.75  16.14 

38.5 

1.40 
3.25 

6th 

17 

37 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.38 
10.75 

11.38  18.33 
13.75  15.83 

55 

5.83 
3.33 

7th 

29 

40 

Upp. 
Low. 

8.00 
5.13 

12.06  15.02 
14.60  15.46 

54 

-3.15 

4.77 

8th 

26 

52 

Upp. 
Low. 

6.69 
11.92 

5.07    10.50 
14.31  11.50 

60 

-2.50 
.83 

Totals 

and 

averages 

88 

39.9 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.36 
8.51 

9.69  13.38 
13.85  14.73 

51.9 

.40 
2.80 

The  upper  group  makes  better  gains  3  times  out  of  16.  In 
the  average  gains  the  lower  group  is  always  ahead.  Table  IX 
shows  the  results  in  multiplication. 

TABLE  IX 

MULTIPLICATION 


Grade 

No. 

4 
Med. 

4- 

-5 

4-6      4-7 

6 
Med. 

6-7 

5th 

16 

24.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.50 
15.13 

13.88  10.57 
14.50  16.83 

41 

-.07 
.09 

6th 

17 

37 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.13 
11.25 

8.13  11.17 
15.50  10.00 

54 

.50 
-4.67 

7th 

30 

42 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.06 
2.40 

13.06    9.70 
11.08    6.75 

61 

-15.60 
-1.85 

8th 

26 

55.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

6.00 
6.85 

8.62    5.17 
7.08  11.80 

62.5 

3.17 
-5.00 

Totals 

and 

averages 

89 

39.8 

Upp. 
Low. 

6.42 
8.91 

10.92    9.15 
12.04  11.35 

54.6 

-3.00 
-2.86 
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The  upper  group  makes  the  best  gains  7  times  out  of  16  in 
multipHcation,  but  the  lower  group  is  always  ahead  in  the 
average  gains.     Table  X  shows  the  results  in  division. 

TABLE  X 

DIVISION 


Grade 

No. 

4 
Med. 

4-5 

4-6      4-7 

6 
Med. 

6-7 

5th 

16 

29 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.25 
10.88 

12.38    5.83 
15.88  13.00 

40 

-7.67 
.03 

6th 

17 

40 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.00 
12.50 

13.75  10.67 
24.00  21.17 

58 

-3.67 
.00 

7th 

30 

40 

Upp. 
Low. 

5.06 
2.56 

10.07    8.00 
15.86  13.13 

57 

-7.50 
4.45 

8th 

26 

60 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.07 
6.00 

6.46       .50 
9.00    4.86 

67 

-8.50 
-5.00 

Totals 

and 

averages 

89 

42.2 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.60 
7.99 

10.67    6.35 
16.19  13.04 

55.5 

-6.84 
-.13 

Only  once  is  the  upper  group  ahead  in  division,  and  in  the 
averages  the  lower  group  is  always  ahead.  Table  XI  shows 
the  results  for  the  tests  in  copying  figures. 


TABLE  XI 

COPYING  FIGURES 


Grade 

No. 

4 
Med. 

4-5 

4-6      4-7 

6 

Med. 

6-7 

5th 

16 

86.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

3.75 
14.75 

-1.13  12.28 
18.50  16.00 

94 

5.14 
24.00 

6th 

17 

100 

Upp. 
Low. 

2.38 
15.50 

3.75    8.50 
2.38  19.13 

110 

5.33 
6.83 

7th 

30 

105 

Upp. 
Low. 

3.40 
10.66 

6.20    9.84 
14.23  20.70 

120 

2.90 
7.38 

8th 

26 

116.5 

Upp. 
Low. 

7.08 
8.69 

9.92  19.60 
14.23  14.40 

120.5 

5.40 
-1.00 

Totals 

and 

averages 

89 

102 

Upp. 
Low. 

4.15 
13.28 

4.69  12.47 
22.34  17.56 

111.1 

4.69 
9.30 
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The  upper  group  is  ahead  3  times  out  of  16.  In  the  average 
gains  the  lower  group  is  always  ahead.  Table  XII  gives  a 
summary  which  includes  the  average  gains  made  in  each  ability 
between  the  first  and  sixth  tests,  between  the  fourth  and  sixth, 
and  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tests,  and  the  medians  in 
each  test  used  as  a  basis  for  measuring  gains. 

TABLE  XII 

SUMMARY 


Ability 

No. 

1 
Med. 

1-6 

4 
Med. 

4-6 

6 
Med. 

6-7 

Addition 

88 

40.6 

Upp. 
Low. 

18.58 
20.8.2 

48.5 

10.10 
12.48 

57.8 

-.31 
2  46 

Subtraction 

88 

29.3 

Upp. 
Low. 

19.83 
23.26 

39.9 

9.69 
13.85 

51.9 

.40 
2.80 

Multiplication 

89 

26.3 

Upp. 
Low. 

22.96 
28.20 

39.8 

10.92 
12.04 

54.6 

-3.00 
-2.86 

Division 

89 

27.6 

Upp. 
Low. 

23.87 
27.33 

42.2 

10.67 
16.19 

55.5 

-6.84 
-.13 

Copying  Figures 

89 

Upp. 
Low. 

102 

4.69 
12.34 

111.1 

4.69 
9.30 

The  negative  gains  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tests  rep- 
resent losses  which  are  greatest  in  the  upper  group. 

It  seems  that  in  this  study,  where  the  tests  were  given  with 
the  greatest  of  care,  and  where  the  test  sheets  were  carefully 
scored  and  the  results  carefully  tabulated,  the  greatest  im- 
provement was  made  by  the  group  that  started  with  the  lowest 
ability.  The  same  result  is  shown  whether  we  base  the  gains 
upon  the  first  test  of  the  year,  which  was  perhaps  new  to  many 
if  not  all  of  the  pupils,  or  whether  we  use  a  later  test  as  a  basis. 
The  rate  of  forgetting,  or  loss  in  ability,  is  greatest  in  the 
upper  group  as  is  shown  by  computing  the  changes  that  take 
place  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tests. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  drill  in  this  study  was  not 
as  intense  as  that  reported  in  Study  I.  The  results  are  not 
so  consistent  as  those  in  the  former  study.  The  contest  fea- 
ture did  not  result  here  in  urging  those  near  the  top  of  the 
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group  to  do  still  better  and  thus  outdo  their  fellow  classmates. 
The  study  covers  a  whole  year  of  school  class  work,  and  any 
enthusiasm  which  might  result  from  a  short  period  of  training 
does  not  affect  the  final  results  in  any  way. 

STUDY   III 

Tests  in  Fundamentals  and  in  Reasoning 
Thirty-four  pupils  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the 
Granite  Falls,  Minnesota,  Public  Schools  were  given  the  Stone 
Tests  in  fundamentals  and  in  reasoning.  These  pupils  were 
then  drilled  for  ten  minutes  daily  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks. 
A  full  report  of  this  study  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  for  March,  1913.  At  the  end  of  this  drill 
period,  a  test  similar  to  the  first  was  given. 

For  the  purposes  of  study,  the  pupils  were  divided  as  before 
at  the  median  point  into  two  groups.  They  were  further 
divided  into  three  groups  and  a  tabulation  of  gains  made  for 
each  group.  Table  XIII  gives  the  medians  and  gains  made 
by  each  group,  taking  all  the  grades  as  a  whole. 


TABLE  XIII 

Medians 

Gains 

Gain  9 

Reasoning 

Upper  ^ 
Lower  ^ 

9.03 
3.21 

1.31 
1.56 

14.5 
44.4 

Fundamentals 

Upper  i 
Lower  ^ 

30.35 
19.41 

6.53 
7.65 

21.5 
39.4 

Reasoning 

Upper  i 
Middle  i 
Lower  | 

10.63 
5.48 
2.31 

.84 
1.78 
1.82 

7.9 
32.5 

78.8 

Fundamentals 

Upper  1 
Middle  | 
Lower  i 

31.82 
24.50 
17.55 

5.27 
7.17 
9.36 

16.8 
29.2 
53.3 

In  this  study,  those  making  the  lowest  scores  made  the  best 
gains.  This  difference  is  not  strongly  marked  excepting  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  thirds  in  fundamentals.  At 
no  time  does  the  upper  group  make  a  better  gain  than  that 
made  by  a  lower  group. 

The  drill  given  in  this  study  was  given  by  the  teacher  train- 
ing students  in  the  high  school.  They  were  not  artists  in  drill 
work;  therefore,  the  drill  is  less  intense  than  that  given  in  the 
two  former  studies.  The  writer  personally  conducted  the  pre- 
liminary tests  and  the  final  tests.  He  supervised  those  giving 
the  training  so  that  a  check  was  possible  at  all  times  during 
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the  drill  period.  The  contest  feature  did  not  enter  as  between 
different  groups,  although  it  did  enter  when  we  consider  the 
whole  group,  as  all  these  students  were  striving  to  do  better 
work  than  another  group  not  included  in  this  study. 

STUDY    IV 

Tests  in  College  Algebra 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  1915  the  test  in  algebra 
shown  in  the  appendix,  page  352,  was  given  in  four  colleges  to 
students  taking  college  algebra.  The  colleges  represented  are 
Central,  Penn,  Drake  and  Carleton,  which  vary  in  size  from 
small  colleges  to  large  ones.  158  students  took  the  first  test. 
The  scoring  was  so  arranged  that  a  score  of  69  might  be 
made  upon  a  perfect  paper.  The  scores  obtained  ranged 
from  3  to  38>^. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  test  shown  in  the  appendix 
on  page  354,  was  given  to  as  many  of  these  same  students  as 
possible.  116  students  took  both  tests.  Of  this  group,  the 
median  score  in  the  first  test  was  22.  Of  the  42  who  took 
the  first  test  who  did  not  take  the  latter  test,  11  had  initial 
scores  above  the  median,  and  31  had  scores  below  the  median. 

The  score  that  might  be  obtained  in  the  second  test  is  80. 
The  scores  obtained  range  from  0  to  59.  Each  school  was 
scored  separately  as  the  tests  were  given  under  so  many 
different  conditions.  The  results  obtained  were  divided  at 
the  median  point  for  each  school,  and  two  groups  obtained  that 
contained  half  of  the  students  from  each  school.  Three  groups 
were  also  made  as  in  former  tests,  and  the  gains  of  each  group 
were  obtained. 

The  work  done  between  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks  that 
intervened  between  the  drills  was  that  of  the  ordinary  class 
room  of  the  various  colleges.  The  drill  then  in  this  case,  is 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  special  teacher  in  charge  of  these 
classes. 

Table  XIV  shows  the  medians,  and  gains  for  each  of  the  groups  men- 
tioned. 

TABLE  XIV 


Median 

Av.  Gain 

Gain' 

Uppers 
Lower  ^ 

28.0 
17.6 

.310 
3.293 

1.1 
18.7 

M?ddL| 
Lowers 

30.0 
22.2 
15.5 

.821 
1.085 
3.846 

2.7 

4.9 

24.8 
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It  will  be  observed  again,  that  the  pupil  making  the  lower 
initial  score  has  made  the  better  gain,  while  the  one  with  the 
high  initial  ability  has  made  a  smaller  gain.  The  difference 
is  more  marked  in  this  test,  although  the  gains  are  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  initial  score. 

The  initial  ability  in  college  algebra  might  be  difficult  to 
measure,  and  it  is  observed  that  Test  No.  1  tests  only  the 
fundamental  processes  in  high  school  algebra.  Test  No.  2 
also  contained  some  topics  not  treated  by  all  schools.  The 
scores,  however,  were  so  divided  that  the  pupil  might  put  in 
the  entire  time  of  the  test  upon  topics  that  he  had  studied. 
The  conduct  of  this  study  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
writer,  but  is  the  best  that  was  possible  to  obtain. 

It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the  drill  is  less  intense  in 
this  study  than  in  any  of  the  former  studies.  The  contest 
feature  did  not  enter  in  any  way,  as  those  giving  the  exami- 
nations were  not  aware  of  just  what  use  would  be  made  of  the 
results.  It  was  promised  that  the  work  of  no  particular  col- 
lege would  be  mentioned.  The  writer  personally  conducted 
one  of  the  classes,  giving  both  tests,  and  his  class  did  not  know 
for  what  use  the  tests  were  intended. 

In  this  study,  too,  the  differences  in  the  gains  of  the  groups 
were  more  marked  than  in  the  former  studies.  It  seems  in 
these  studies,  that  as  the  intensity  of  the  drill  decreases,  the 
gains  of  those  with  the  better  initial  ability,  become  less  promi- 
nent, while  the  gains  of  those  with  a  lower  initial  ability  be- 
come comparatively  greater. 

It  may  appear  that  the  material  in  this  study  is  different 
from  that  in  the  other  studies  reported  as  the  students  were 
of  college  grade  rather  than  those  of  the  public  schools.  It 
was  pointed  out  on  page  3  that  the  writer  sought  to  approach 
the  question  from  several  angles,  and  this  study  is  one  more 
observation  upon  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  initial 
ability  to  the  extent  of  improvement.  It  adds  a  bit  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  answer  it  gives  to  the  general  problem  is  not 
different  from  the  other  answers  except  as  to  extent  of  gains 
made. 

STUDY  V 

Tests  in  the  Four  Fundamentals 
1,001  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools  were  given  the 
Courtis  B  Tests  in  January,  and  the  same  test  again  in  April. 
The  pupils  tested  were  a  random  selection  from  about  21,000 
pupils.  The  manner  of  giving  the  tests,  scoring  the  results, 
and  tabulating  the  gains  made  was  that  given  under  the  gen- 
eral instructions  for  giving  this  particular  test.  The  work 
done  during  the  interval  between  the  tests  was  the  ordinary 
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arithmetic  work  of  the  school  system  of  that  city.  The  drill, 
then,  was  only  the  ordinary  class  work  of  the  regular  teacher. 

The  grades  tested  in  this  way  are  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and 
8th.  There  were  approximately  200  pupils  in  each  grade. 
The  scores  tabulated  are  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  in  each  grade  with  the  exception  of  division 
in  grades  5  and  6.  On  account  of  errors  in  the  length  of  time 
and  in  scoring  these  grades,  the  results  for  division  are  omitted. 
The  exact  number  of  pupils  scored  in  each  grade  is  as  fol- 
lows :  8th— 198,  7th— 202,  6th— 202,  5th— 199,  4th— 200,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,001. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  the  initial  test,  the  number  of 
problems  right  is  used  as  a  basis  for  study.  Table  XV  shows 
the  medians  for  each  fundamental  for  each  grade. 


TABLE  XV 

Grades. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Add. 
Sub. 
Mul. 
Div. 

2.8 

2.7 

1.6 

.6 

3.6 
4.5 
3.3 
2.1 

4.7 
6.5 
4.5 
3.8 

5.6 
7.3 
5.1 
5.1 

7.3 
8.7 
6.6 
7.1 

Each  grade  was  then  divided  into  two  groups  in  each  funda- 
mental. As  there  were  no  fractional  scores,  the  division  point 
for  the  two  group  division  was  made  at  the  nearest  point  to 
the  median  where  there  was  a  change  in  score.  For  the  three 
group  divisions,  the  divisions  were  made  as  near  the  tertiles 
as  possible,  where  there  was  a  change  in  the  score.  Table 
XVI  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  group,  in  each  grade, 
in  each  fundamental. 


TABLE  XVI 

U| 

LI 

U 

L 

Mi 

Add. 

91 

107 

72 

63 

63 

Sub. 

101 

97 

76 

56 

66 

Mul. 

87 

112 

64 

78 

57 

Div. 

97 

90 

60 

67 

70 

8th 

grade. 

Add. 

94 

107 

68 

72 

61 

Sub. 

94 

108 

64 

80 

58 

Mul. 

87 

115 

57 

68 

77 

Div. 

99 

103 

73 

51 

78 

7th 

grade. 

Add. 

102 

100 

54 

77 

71 

Sub. 

103 

97 

49 

80 

71 

Mul. 

87 

114 

56 

63 

82 

6th 

grade. 

Add. 

80 

119 

62 

76 

61 

Sub. 

93 

104 

63 

75 

59 

Mul. 

94 

105 

55 

65 

79 

5th 

grade. 

Add. 

87 

112 

60 

59 

80 

Sub. 

95 

106 

68 

56 

77 

Mul. 

120 

79 

71 

49 

79 

Div. 

33 

168 

33 

84 

84 

4th 

grade. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  these  figures  only  approximate  the 
halves  and  the  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  students.  The 
average,  however,  is  about  right.  It  was  thought  better  to 
make  the  divisions  in  this  way  than  to  make  them  exactly  on 
the  medians  and  tertiles,  as  such  a  division  was  not  well 
marked  where  the  scores  were  small  and  all  integers. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  average  gains  made  by  each  pupil,  in  each  grade, 
in  each  fundamental,  by  groups  of  two's  and  by  groups  of  three's. 

TABLE  XVII 

U|  Li  U^  Ml       Li 

Add.            1.901  2.645  1.778  2.270  2.937                          Average 

Sub.             1.812  3.917  1.728  2.786  4.182 

Mul.              .943  3 .  080  .688  2 .  436  3 .  386  8th  Grade 

Div.               .871  2.933  .833  1.094  3.300 

Av.              1.382  3.144  1.269  2.147  3.451                            2.289 

Add.  1.745  2.477  1.750  1.917  2.819 

Sub.  1.457  3.029  1.547  1.950  3.606 

Mul.  1.058  2.696  .929  1.485  3 . 221  7th  grade 

Div.  .636  3.339  .795  2.333  2.962 

Av.  1.224  2.885  1.255  1.921  3.152                             2.109 

Add.  2.000  2.660  1.870  2.338  2.662 

Sub.  .961  3.041  .266  1.775  3.366 

Mul.  .689  2.789  .304  1.683  3.110  6th  grade           1.919 

Av.  1.217  2.830  .780  1.932  3.046 

Add.  1.088  2.328  .855  1.934  2.688 

Sub.  .452  2.7o9  .000  1.893  3.186 

Mul.  1.159  2.657  .745  1.815  2 . 899  5th  grade 

Av.  .899  2.551  .533  1.881  2.918                            1.777 

Add.  .678  2.259  .500  1.365  2.525 

Sub.  1.232  2.123  1.118  1.929  2.052 

Mul.  1.267  1.834  .944  1.735  1 .  843  4th  grade 

Div.  .879  1.786  .879  1.786  1.786 

Av.  1.014  2.003  .860  1.702  2.052                            1.538 

GAINS  IN  ADDITION 

Av.  1.482    2.474    1.351     1.970    2.884  2.068 

GAINS  IN  SUBTRACTION 

Av.  1.183    2.976       .932    2.067    3.273  2.068 

GAINS  IN  MULTIPLICATION 

Av.  1.023    2.613       .722    1.831    2.892  1.815 

GAINS  IN  DIVISION 

Av.  .795    2.686       .852     1.738     2.683  1.758 

Average  gain  in  all  fundamentals :  all  grades :  1 .  933 

There  were  no  negative  gains,  and  only  one  0  gain  occurred,  that  is  in 
the  upper  tertile  of  the  fifth  grade  subtraction. 
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In  every  case  in  this  study,  the  pupils  making  the  lowest 
initial  scores  made  the  highest  gains.  This  is  true  when  the 
pupils  are  grouped  into  two  divisions,  and  when  grouped  into 
three  divisions.  The  difference  in  gains  by  these  groups  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  studies,  and  is  rather  high  in 
proportion  to  the  median  abilities  of  the  various  groups. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  these  pupils  were  accustomed 
to  standard  tests,  and  had  taken  this  particular  test  for  two 
or  three  years  before. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  best  gains  were  made  by  the  eighth 
grade,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  gains  made 
in  each  successive  lower  grade.  The  average  gain  for  all 
grades,  for  all  fundamentals,  is  about  2  problems.  The  aver- 
age median  in  the  first  test  is  about  4.7  problems.  This  may 
mean  that  the  best  time  for  drill  is  in  the  upper  grades. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  pupils  in  this 
study  received  a  less  amount  of  drill  than  did  those  in  the 
college  algebra.  At  any  rate  the  results  are  similar,  a  large 
gain  for  the  lower  group  and  a  smaller  gain  for  the  upper 
group. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  now  have  before  us  the  results  of  five  studies  in  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  gain,  based  upon 
the  relation  of  this  gain  to  the  initial  ability  of  the  pupil. 
The  studies  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  intensity  of  the 
drill  given  to  the  students  concerned.  In  the  first  study  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  intense  drill.  In  the  second  study  this 
is  less  intense.  In  the  third  study  there  is  still  less  of  special 
drill.  In  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  studies,  the  drill  is  that 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  ordinary  classroom  teacher. 

In  the  first  study,  the  pupils  making  the  highest  initial  scores 
made  the  best  gains.  In  the  second  study  the  upper  group 
made  the  best  gain  in  only  47  out  of  176  comparisons,  while 
the  lower  group  make  the  better  showing  129  times.  In  the 
third  study  the  upper  group  fails  to  make  a  better  gain  at  any 
time  than  does  the  lower  group.  In  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth 
study  the  lower  group  makes  a  much  better  gain  in  every 
phase  of  the  work.  In  the  last  study  the  group  with  the  low- 
est initial  ability  made  more  than  two  times  as  much  gain  as 
did  the  upper  group,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  much  lower 
initial  score.  When  these  results  are  reduced  to  rates  rather 
than  to  differences,  the  showing  for  the  lower  group  is  accen- 
tuated.* 

*  See  Tables  XIII,  and  XIV. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  each  particular  study  gives  about  the 
same  general  results  throughout  the  whole  investigation.  That 
is,  each  study  is  consistent  all  the  way  through,  as  far  as  results 
are  concerned.  In  no  study  do  we  find  one  group  making  a 
better  gain  in  one  place  and  poorer  in  another. 

The  writer  is  able  to  draw  only  tentative  conclusions  at  this 
time.  It  seems  that  the  amount  of  training,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  drill,  have  an  efifect  upon  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  the  well-trained  individual  will  re- 
spond best  if  he  has  a  high  initial  ability.  This  means  that  we 
may  build  best  upon  a  safe  and  sure  foundation. 

At  no  point  in  any  of  these  studies  was  the  writer  able  to 
foretell  what  level  of  attainment  would  be  reached  by  any 
definite  amount  of  drill.  What  gains  a  given  individual  may 
make  under  a  stated  amount  of  drill,  does  not  give  in  any 
way  a  basis  for  estimating  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what 
gain  he  will  make  from  any  given  amount,  or  from  the  same 
amount  of  additional  training. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  those  represented  by  the  lower  group, 
in  any  of  these  studies,  made  low  initial  scores  because  of 
previous  neglect.  They  evidently  had  the  same  environment, 
the  same  opportunities,  the  same  attention,  the  same  teaching, 
as  did  the  other  pupils  in  the  upper  group.  Nor  is  it  evident 
that  those  in  the  upper  group  in  any  study  had  about  reached 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  in  these  several  abilities.  The  lower 
group  had  more  room  to  grow,  although  in  no  instance  did  it 
reach  the  level  of  the  upper  group. 

The  intensity  of  the  training,  mentioned  above,  is  difficult 
to  measure.  The  best  indication  of  intense  training  is  found 
in  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  their  eagerness  for  the  drill. 
There  is  no  adequate  measure  that  will  tell  how  much  interest 
a  pupil  has.  In  the  first  study,  however,  there  was  intense 
interest  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  able  to  make  a  score 
near  the  top.  There  was  real  competition  among  those  able 
to  get  on  the  honor  roll  each  day.  This  incentive  made  the 
better  students  strive  to  outdo  each  other,  while  those  in  the 
lower  group  were  not  spurred  by  any  incentive  except  to 
better  his  record  of  the  day  before.  Without  this  reason  for 
putting  forth  effort,  lacking  such  a  powerful  stimulation,  the 
writer's  observation  is  that  the  better  pupils  perform  rather 
mechanically.  Their  ability  enables  them  to  pass  along  with- 
out reproof,  and  they  put  forth  an  effort  sufficient  for  an  out- 
put near  the  minimum  requirement. 

Had  this  competition  been  introduced  among  all  groups  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  Had  the  pupils  been  grouped 
into  three  or  five  groups,  according  to  ability,  and  then  the 
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competition  introduced  within  each  group  independently  of 
the  others,  there  would  have  been  the  same  incentive  for  the 
pupil  with  the  low  initial  ability  that  existed  for  those  near 
the  top.  Had  the  contest  feature  been  eliminated  entirely,  the 
writer  believes  the  first  study  would  not  have  been  much  dif- 
ferent in  result  than  the  later  studies.  The  element  which 
made  the  drill  intensive  would  have  been  lacking. 

While  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  much  to  do  with  en- 
abling the  pupil  to  perform  well,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test 
the  pupil's  information  in  these  fundamentals,  nor  in  any  other 
facts  of  arithmetic,  nor  of  other  subject  matter.     The  measure 
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Fig.  I. — Curve  showing  progress  made  during  six  weeks  of  practice  in 
5th  grade  multiplication 

is  simply  a  measure  of  the  output,  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to 
perform,  to  turn  out  work.  The  number  of  correct  solutions 
in  the  given  time  gave  him  a  score  which  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  comparisons  made.  The  comparisons  are  those  of 
groups  and  not  of  individuals.  The  improvement  noted  is 
compared  in  amounts  and  not  in  rates. 

A  study  of  the  learning  curves,  in  the  ability  to  perform,  as 
found  by  investigators  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology, 
reveals  a  law  of  diminishing  returns.  These  curves  are  con- 
vex. They  show  that  progress  is  more  rapid  near  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  training  than  at  a  later  time.  There  is 
evidently  a  limit  to  the  improvement  that  an  individual  may 
make  under  any  system  of  training.     A  point  is  sure  to  be 
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reached  in  the  training  of  every  individual,  when  the  returns 
for  a  given  amount  of  training  are  not  as  great  proportion- 
ately as  they  were  earlier  in  the  course.  This  is  noticeable 
in  the  works  of  Book,  Bryan  and  Harter,  Swift,  Lashley,  and 
others.  Whether  the  law  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  to  the  ability  to  perform,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  writer  found  abundant  evidence  of  a  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  this  investigation.    The  curve  in  Fig.  I  is  typi- 
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Fig.  II. — Curve  of  Fig.  I  smoothed  by  use  of  the  moving  average 

cal  of  the  curves  of  progress,  where  it  was  possible  to  measure 
the  improvement  from  time  to  time  as  the  drill  was  carried 
on.  The  average  scores  for  the  5th  grade  in  multiplication 
for  the  beginning  of  each  week  as  found  in  Study  I  are  20, 
22,  25,  26,  27,  27,  for  the  six  weeks  of  drill  The  moving 
averages  for  this  series,  including  three  numbers  of  the  series, 
are  20,  21,  22,  24,  26,  27,  27.  Fig.  II  shows  this  series 
graphically. 

The  convex  curves  show  that  the  various  groups  had  about 
reached  their  level  of  attainment  incident  to  the  kind  of  drill 
they  were  receiving.  It  is  agreed  that  this  level  is  not  high. 
The  Courtis  standard  for  the  5th  grade  multiplication  is  30. 
This  is  the  70  percentile  of  the  group  from  which  this  standard 
was  made.  The  scores  given  here  represent  the  approximate 
50  percentile,  for  an  average  of  five  minutes  of  work.  The 
writer  discovered  that  pupils  do  more  in  the  first  minute  of  a 
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practice  of  this  kind  than  they  do  in  any  later  minute.  A 
brief  report  of  his  investigations  upon  rates  of  work  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  for  May, 
1916.  The  first  minute  averages  for  the  5th  grade  multiplica- 
tion in  this  study  are  25,  25,  32,  35,  31,  34. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  answers  may  be  made  to  his 
questions  as  stated  in  the  introduction  of  this  study. 

1.  Initial  ability  is  a  factor  in  the  extent  of  improvement 
an  individual  may  make  during  a  practice  period.  It  seems 
that  the  farther  an  individual  is  away  fom  his  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  the  more  improvement  he  may  make  under  a 
prescribed  amount  of  drill  and  training.  We  will  admit  that 
improvement  is  a  sign  of  ability.  But  an  individual  may  show 
a  high  initial  ability  and  still  reach  his  limit  of  improvement 
very  soon.  A  capable  individual  may  have  a  low  initial  ability 
and  have  plenty  of  capacity  for  improvement.  These  various 
levels  of  attainment  differ  with  the  several  systems  of  drill 
under  which  he  may  be  placed. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  approximate  the  level  of  attainment 
a  group  should  reach  under  a  prescribed  amount  of  training. 
The  progress  it  makes  depends  upon  several  things,  among 
which  are  the  several  capacities  of  the  group,  the  interest 
shown  in  the  work,  the  kind  of  other  interests  of  the  group, 
the  several  abilities  with  respect  to  the  several  possibilities  of 
attainment.  Many  of  these  factors  do  not  admit  readily  of 
measurement. 

3.  Certain  Hmits  do  appear  in  the  amount  of  improvement 
that  may  be  made  under  class  training  as  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  learning  curves  when  applied  to  the  ability  to 
show  results  under  a  time  limit.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  discover  what  limits  appear  in  the  matter  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  but  in  the  ability  to  perform  in  the  several  abilities 
mentioned  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  acts  of  skill  investigated 
by  others,  limits  appear.  These  limits  are  inevitable  in  per- 
formance tests. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Study 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  school  supervisor,  these  and  simi- 
lar studies  aid  in  answering  certain  questions  in  an  inductive 
way.  The  only  way  to  find  the  rate  of  work  for  a  given  group 
of  pupils  is  to  have  them  do  specific  work  under  a  time  limit, 
and  measure  the  output.  If  it  is  desired  to  know  how  much 
work  of  a  given  type  a  certain  grade  should  do  in  a  given  time, 
normal  and  well  taught  students  should  be  set  to  work  under 
prescribed  conditions  and  a  measure  taken  of  what  they  actu- 
ally do.     The  effect  of  the  length  of  a  practice  period  can  be 
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obtained  only  by  varying  the  practice  period  and  measuring 
the  results  of  each  variation.  The  proper  distribution  of  the 
time  of  practice  can  be  found  by  trying  different  lengths  of 
practice  periods,  distributed  in  different  ways,  and  measuring 
and  comparing  results.  Work  curves  are  valuable  in  showing 
rates  of  speed  at  different  times  during  the  work  period.  The 
effect  of  vacations  upon  the  output  of  a  group  can  be  obtained 
experimentally.  Measures  of  fatigue,  when  it  appears,  how  it 
is  produced,  and  how  long  it  lasts,  can  be  discovered  only  by 
trying  pupils  at  work  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  note  when 
a  decrease  in  output  occurs.  True,  decrease  of  output  has 
other  causes  than  fatigue,  and  these  other  causes  can  be  de- 
termined also.  Our  best  evidence  of  fatigue  is  in  a  decrease 
of  output,  and  this  decrease  can  be  determined  experimentally. 
This  method  of  determining  causes,  and  results,  is  better  than 
to  accept  mere  opinion,  and  then  strive  to  interpret  educational 
movements,  and  to  shape  school  policies  by  these  opinions.  The 
light  of  investigation  often  reveals  misdirection  of  energy  be- 
cause opinions  have  outweighed  facts  where  the  facts  them- 
selves have  never  been  searched  out. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  pupil  these  experiments  are 
valuable  as  agents  of  motivation.  The  pupil  is  pleased  to 
have  the  educational  yardstick  applied  in  a  definite  way.  He 
has  no  doubt  now  in  regard  to  his  ability  as  compared  to  that 
of  his  classmates.  He  is  made  to  feel  his  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter,  and  seeks  to  improve  himself  with  renewed 
interest.  He  assures  himself  that  his  teacher  is  not  guessing 
at  his  ability,  but  that  he  is  actually  measuring  it.  A  better 
understanding  results  between  pupil  and  teacher,  and  between 
teacher  and  supervisor,  which  ought  to  bring  better  educational 
returns. 

APPENDIX 

TESTS    IN    ALGEBRA 


F.  M.  Phillips 
Central  College 


Name 
School 


Read  these  directions. 


I.  You  will  be  given  fifteen  minutes  to  work  out  some  exercises 
in  algebra.  Do  not  turn  the  sheet,  nor  examine  the  exercises  until 
the  signal  is  given  for  starting. 
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2.  When  the  signal  is  given  for  starting,  open  to  Exercise  I.  and 
work  at  that  until  told  to  start  II.  When  the  signal  is  given  start 
at  II.  immediately,  and  work  at  that  until  told  to  start  III.,  etc.,  until 
the  final  signal  is  given  to  stop  working. 

3.  If  you  complete  an  exercise  before  the  signal  is  given  to  start 
the  next  one,  start  to  work  upon  it  without  waiting  for  the  signal. 

4.  Put  down  all  the  work  needed  in  getting  solutions,  using  the 
blank  spaces  on  the  sheet. 

5.  In  the  last  exercise  use  algebraic  solutions,  do  not  employ 
arithmetical  solutions,  nor  guesses. 

I.  Multiply  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  possible  during  the  time 
given: — 

5x3  +  7x2  _  3x  +  4  5a8b  +  2a2b»  —  13ab» 

3x»  —  4x  +  6  Sa^b  —   7ab« 


II.    Divide  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  possible  during  the  time 
given: — 

3x2  _  2x  +  7)  15x*  —  x>  +  17x2  -f  29x  —  28  ( 


x2  +  4x  +  5)  x6  —  38x  -f  110  ( 


III.  Factor  as  many  as  possible  during  the  time  given :- 
x>  —  8x  +  15  = 

x«  —  100  = 

9a«  +  12a  +  4  = 

5x«  —  8x  -f  3  =- 

a«  —  a=«= 

x«  —  64  = 

x«  —  7x>  -h  1  =-= 

x»  —  15x  —  4  == 

IV.  Find  the  value  of  x  for  as  many  as  you  can : — 

1.  6x  +  4  ==  2x  +  24 

2.  8x  — 7  =  33  — 2x 
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3.  3  (3x  —  2)  —  6  (4  —X)  =  24x  —  4  (  7x  —  2) 

4.  X  +  3       2x  —  4 


=4  — X 


5  2 

V.  Find  the  value  of  x  for  as  many  as  you  can: — 

1.  x2  +  8x  =  65 

2.  x2  — 5x  =  24 

3.  6x2  _  5x  =  6 

4.  7x2  +  5x  =  150 

VI.  Solve  as  many  as  you  can.  Put  down  all  the  work,  using  the 
blank  spaces  on  both  outside  pages : — 

1.  Three  times  a  certain  number  added  to  eight  times  the  number 
equals  88.     Find  the  number. 

2.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  2)^  and  their  difference  is  6.  Find 
the  numbers. 

3.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  63,  and  five  times  the  smaller 
equals  four  times  the  larger.    Find  the  numbers. 

4.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days  and  B  can  do  it  in  6  days. 
How  long  will  it  take  both  working  together  to  do  it? 

5.  How  far  from  a  given  point  may  A  ride  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
per  hour,  in  order  to  walk  back  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  and 
be  away  8^  hours. 

6.  The  distance  around  a  field  is  140  rods  and  the  area  is  1200 
square  rods.    Find  its  length  and  its  breadth. 


TESTS   IN   HIGHER  ALGEBRA 


F.  M.  Phillips 
Central  College 


Name   

School    

Read  these  directions. 

1.  You  will  be  given  fifteen  minutes  to  work  out  some  exercises 
in  algebra.  Do  not  turn  the  sheet,  nor  examine  the  exercises  until 
the  signal  is  given  for  starting. 

2.  When  the  signal  for  starting  is  given,  start  the  work,  giving 
about  1/3  of  your  time  to  each  page  of  exercises.  The  examiner  will 
give  five  minute  signals. 

3.  Put  down  all  the  necessary  work  for  each  exercise,  using  the 
blank  spaces  on  this  sheet. 


I 
Factor  into  prime  factors: — 

x«  -f  4=- 
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12x»  +  Ux  —  70  = 
x"  —  y"  = 

x»  —  10x«  +  33x  —  36  = 
Solve  for  x  and  y: — 
A 

X3  —  y3  ==  98 
X  — y  =  2 
B 

x2  +  3xy  =  55 
xy  —  2y^  =  2 


II 


1.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  three  heads  in  one  throw  with  thret 
coins. 

2.  How  many  positive  roots  has  this  equation  if  all  are  real  roots? 
x6  -T-  3x*  —  12x3  —  66x2  ^  64x  --  72  =  0 

3.  Given  the  following  logarithms,  log  2  =  .3010,  log  3  =  .4771,  and  log  5 

=.6990,  find  the  following:— 

Log  4  =  Ix)g  9  = 

5 
Log  6  =  Log  3  = 

Log  V  5  =  Log  15  = 

Resolve  this  fraction  into  partial  fractions: — 
7x  —  12x  —  67 


Log  1.414  +  = 
Log  81  = 
Log  452  = 


(x-3)  (x-1)  (x-5) 
Solve  this  determinant: — 

f4    2      5     11 


HI 


3    3      2    5 


8    1     10    2 


[5    2      3    oj 
Find  as  many  values  for  x  as  you  have  time  for: — 
x"  —  22x  -^  36  = 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CHILD 


By  Dr.  Lawrence  Augustus  Averill, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester 


For  twenty-five  years,  the  Department  of  Child  Study  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester  has 
been  making  systematic  observations  of  children  of  all  ages 
and  all  walks  of  life.  Thousands  of  returns  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  either  in  book  form  or  in  the  pages  of 
educational  periodicals — notably  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
In  fact  this  school  may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  child  study 
in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  was  her  students  who,  laboring 
under  the  inspiring  direction  of  the  first  Principal,  the  late 
E.  Harlow  Russell,  and  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  founder 
of  child  study,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  the  neighboring 
Clark  University,  were  the  first  group  of  American  observers 
in  a  large  way  to  study  both  intensively  and  extensively  the 
mind  and  the  soul  of  the  child. 

For  nearly  three  decades  it  has  been  the  practice  in  this 
School  through  its  Department  of  Child  Study,  to  supplement 
the  training  of  young  teachers  with  a  liberal  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  studying  child  nature  directly  and  objectively.  The 
city  of  Worcester  has  a  population  rapidly  approaching  the 
200,000  mark,  and  the  great  diversity  and  extremely  cosmo- 
politan type  of  her  population  not  only  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  free  observation  of  children,  but  make  any 
attempt  at  studying  them  particularly  interesting.  The  motto 
of  the  Department  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  early 
nineties ;  it  is  this :  The  master  workman  must  know  his 
material.  The  master  workman  is  the  master  teacher;  the 
material  is  the  child.  Armed  with  this  philosophy,  the 
students  each  year  enter  quite  voluntarily  upon  their  *  obser- 
vation campaigns,'  and  never  without  obtaining  both  interest- 
ing and  surprising  results.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  most  of 
them  have  noted  new  things  in  the  children  at  their  own  homes 
which  they  had  never  suspected  existed.  By  the  end  of  a  week 
they  find  themselves  overwhelmed  with  interesting  and  won- 
derful discoveries ;  and  by  the  time  the  course  has  ended  they 
have  come,  in  most  cases,  not  only  to  feel  a  keener  interest  in 
children  but,  and  equally  important,  to  possess  trained  insight 
and  higher  powers  of  observation — traits  that  will  stand  them 
in  good  stead  when  they  actually  enter  upon  the  profession. 
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In  most  cases  the  observations  made  are  quite  uncontrolled ; 
that  is  to  say,  ordinarily  the  method  pursued  is  entirely  free. 
The  students  endeavor  so  far  as  possible  to  note  merely  the 
spontaneous  activities  and  reactions  of  children.  They  try 
never  to  let  their  *  material '  even  suspect  that  they  are  being 
watched  or  listened  to,  the  idea  being  to  rule  out  all  sugges- 
tion and  all  conditioned  response.  The  child  on  the  car,  or  in 
the  street,  or  on  the  playground,  or  in  the  house,  or  over  the 
book,  or  in  the  gang,  behaving  in  a  perfectly  free  and  uncon- 
strained manner,  is  the  ideal  for  observation  kept  always  in 
mind.  The  child  wide  awake  and  intensely  active;  the  child 
at  work  or  the  child  at  play;  the  child  alone  and  the  child  in 
the  group;  the  child  serene  and  the  child  under  stress  of  the 
emotions;  the  child  working  and  the  child  at  sleepy  time — 
each  condition  is  equally  promising  to  the  interested  and  in- 
quiring student. 

Child  study  blanks  for  permanent  records  of  all  observations 
made  are  supplied  and  carefully  checked  up.  Those  which  are 
mediocre,  or  those  which,  while  faithfully  mirroring  a  child's 
reactions,  do  not  really  add  to  the  science  of  child  study,  are 
destroyed.  As  the  year  passes,  however,  it  is  found  that  this 
type  of  observation  becomes  less  and  less  common.  Those 
returns  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  special  significance 
are  carefully  tabulated  and  filed  for  future  use.  It  is  an  un- 
usual week  when  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  inter- 
esting observations  are  not  reported  by  the  students. 

In  going  over  the  several  thousands  of  observations  re- 
corded in  this  Department  during  the  past  fall  and  winter 
months,  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  returns  which  indicate  the  interest  children  are  mani- 
festing in  the  great  war.^  Under  normal  conditions,  the  per- 
centage of  strictly  military  observations  is  very  low ;  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  some  10%  of  all  our  observations  fall  within 
this  general  classification. 

The  reason  for  this  keen  interest  which  children  are  taking 
in  things  military  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  hearing  war 
talk,  seeing  war  scenes,  saving  in  the  interests  of  war,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  becoming  increasingly  war-like;  why 
should  they  not  feel  war  and  play  war?  Feelings  do  not  lie 
very  deep  in  a  child,  and  what  he  feels  keenly  he  dramatizes. 
And  yet  there  are  superintendents  and  teachers  still  who  think 
the  war  ought  not  to  be  taught.  After  all,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  teach  it  or  not  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
child,  living  continually  in  a  war  environment,  is  coming  more 

1  This  paper  was  written  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
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and  more  through  imitation  and  emulation  to  think,  act  and 
play  in  terms  of  war.  In  Germany,  we  are  told,  the  school 
children  are  not  only  being  taught  about  the  struggle,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  being  imbued  with  a  fiery  patriotism  such 
as  was  never  before  known  even  in  Germany,  where  for  gen- 
erations children  have  been  drilled  almost  from  the  cradle  to 
glorify  the  fatherland  and  the  kaiser. 

One  rather  significant  thing  since  the  war  started  has  been 
the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  over  the  plays  and  games  of 
children.  War  games  and  war  toys  have  multiplied  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  variety  of  amusement.  Playing  soldier, 
digging  trenches — in  either  snow  or  earth  according  to  season ; 
marching  games ;  martial  songs,  airs  and  ditties ;  military  drill 
— more  or  less  according  to  manual;  military  dress  and  pos- 
tures ; — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  tokens  of  the  way  the 
child  is  weaving  the  war  into  the  fabric  of  his  play  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not,  however,  to  generalize 
upon  juvenile  reactions  to  the  war;  it  is  rather  to  enumerate 
a  great  many  aspects  of  the  war  as  seen  through  childish  eyes. 
The  data  represent  selected  observations  taken  from  several 
hundred  returns  made  by  students  from  their  direct  study  of 
children.  For  greater  uniformity  I  have  grouped  these  obser- 
vations under  5  headings,  although  naturally  no  very  close 
lines  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  different 
groups.  As  they  stand,  the  observations  represent  a  consider- 
able number  of  free,  native  responses  made  by  children  of  all 
ages  to  the  general  situation :  war. 

1.  Playing  at  war.  This  group  includes  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  observations.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
facility  with  which  a  child  can  relate  the  most  commonplace 
experience  in  some  way  with  the  notion  of  war. 

Two  boys  standing  opposite  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
some  twenty-five  feet  playing  foot-ball.  Between  them  are 
drawn  two  lines.  One  boy  kicks  the  foot-ball  toward  the 
other,  and  if  it  falls  beyond  the  line  nearest  to  the  other  boy 
it  is  promptly  acclaimed  "  an  American  bomb."  If  it  falls 
short  it  is  dubbed  *'  only  a  German  bomb."  That  boy  becomes 
automatically  the  winner  who  succeeds  in  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  "  American  bombs  "  to  his  credit. 

Two  boys,  waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  war,  one  says: 
"I'll  be  a  United  States  Soldier  and  you  be  the  German!" 
(In  all  the  returns  it  is  an  unwavering  rule  that  the  *  German  * 
soldier  is  never  the  leader;  apparently  it  is  an  unpopular 
role).  The  other  boy  replies:  "  No  sir!  I'll  not  be  the  Ger- 
man, for  you  know  a  'United  Stateser '  can  kill  a  German!" 

The  day  after  the  kilties  paraded  in  the  city,  the  atten- 
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tion  of  every  one  was  called  to  a  large  group  of  boys  who  were 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  costumes  imitative  of  the  Scotch.  Their 
stockings  were  pulled  down  over  their  shoes;  they  had  rag 
bags  for  skirts  and  tin  basins  decorated  with  paper  streamers 
for  hats.  They  were  marching  in  single  file,  some  having 
flags,  others  sticks  to  represent  guns  and  swords.  They  were 
very  noisy  and  created  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
by-standers.  There  were  about  twenty  boys  in  the  line,  and 
their  ages  ranged  from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 

A  was  an  interested  observer  of  the  following  incident 
which  took  place  after  school  on  Friday.  A  group  of  boys 
took  possession  of  a  discarded  barn  which  lay  in  the  rear  of 
A's  yard.  This  they  called  their  *  munition  factory,'  for  in  it 
they  had  gathered  together  all  sorts  of  ammunition  and  war 
paraphernalia.  This  included  air-rifles,  wooden  guns,  canes, 
tin  pans  and  two  boards  nailed  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  fairly  intelligent  observer  the  idea  of  a  cannon.  Here 
they  got  their  equipment  and  immediately  resolved  themselves 
into  two  groups,  one  jumping  over  the  fence  and  taking  up 
its  position  on  the  other  side.  At  a  given  signal  a  boisterous 
shouting  was  heard  along  the  fence  and  the  battle  was  begun. 
At  a  second  signal  a  few  minutes  later  the  fighting  ceased  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  started ;  the  combatants  reformed  into  one 
group  and  marched  off  down  the  street  singing  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  One  played  a  drum  by  beating  two  sticks 
furiously  upon  a  tin  pan ;  another  played  the  flute  —  an  old 
harmonica.  At  the  command  "  Attention !"  every  one  stopped 
and  then  various  gun  movements  were  gone  through.  With 
the  command  "  March !"  the  band  continued  on  its  way  until 
it  came  back  to  the  old  barn.  Chancing  again  to  pass  through 
this  vicinity  yesterday,  A  beheld  one  boy  ostracised  from  his 
fellows  and  confined  in  the  barn-yard.  Upon  inquiry,  A  learned 
that  he  was  a  *  German  spy  '  who  had  been  detected  in  the 
act  of  peeping  around  the  corner. 

A  new  building  being  in  process  of  erection  and  the  cellar 
only  just  completed,  a  group  of  children  armed  with  rifles 
and  paper  hats  made  their  trench  headquarters  within.  One 
boy  only  stood  in  the  open  giving  commands,  and  informing 
his  men  of  the  approach  and  strength  of  an  imaginary  enemy. 
A  few  of  the  boys  fell  back  in  the  trenches  in  the  course  of  the 
action,  severely  wounded.  Two  others,  the  only  possessors  of 
Red  Cross  buttons,  advanced  through  the  dark  trenches  and 
bore  them  one  by  one  off  the  field. 

There  are  many  instances  of  both  girls  and  boys  tying 
strings  about  their  waists  and  fastening  to  them  all  sorts  of 
wooden  swords,  guns,  pistols  and  ammunition  pockets.     An 
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old  garden  cultivator  tipped  bottom-up  becomes  a  mighty  war 
ship,  with  the  teeth  serving  admirably  as  big  guns.  Discarded 
tin  soldiers  are  resurrected  under  the  inspiration  of  the  war 
interest  and  are  incorporated  into  allied  and  German  fighters. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  toy  counter  becomes  the  soldier's 
belt,  the  horn,  the  pistol  and  the  sword.  '  Wounded '  soldiers 
are  succored  and  revived  by  potions  poured  between  their 
smiling  lips,  and  their  wounds  are  stanched  by  handkerchiefs 
and  neckties  bound  promiscuously  about  their  bleeding  mem- 
bers. The  tent  in  the  back  yard  takes  on  a  new  interest  as  a 
boy  makes  it  his  military  headquarters  and  stations  his  men 
about  it  as  a  body  guard.  Tunneling  in  the  snow  is  no  longer 
done  without  a  strict  military  purpose ;  snow  forts  are  located 
in  most  strategic  sectors  of  tunnels  and  trenches.  A  stick 
with  a  bit  of  colored  paper  pinned  to  it  answers  very,  well 
the  purpose  of  a  flag  for  those  who  have  no  more  imposing 
banner.  The  military  salute  is  accorded  to  ^yhomsoever 
chances  to  pass;  or  it  is  given  to  a  flag  either  waving  from  a 
pole  or  stuck  between  the  lattices  of  a  blind.  A  real  soldier 
at  a  camp  becomes  a  hero,  and  after  a  visit  from  such  a  grand 
personage  one  little  boy  became  dissatisfied  with  his  own  name 
and  begged  his  mother  to  call  him  by  the  soldier's  name.  Op- 
posing '  scrub  teams  '  and  basket-ball  teams  are  American  and 
German  in  personnel.  Leaders  in  war  games  adopt  the  names 
of  brilliant  contemporary  statesmen  or  soldiers.  Thus,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Kaiser  often  glare  at  each  other  from 
behind  fortified  places.  General  Joffre  and  General  Pershing 
engage  Hindenburg  and  von  Kluck  in  mortal  combat,  and,  if 
the  former  are  not  sufficiently  valiant  to  vanquish  them  utter- 
ly there  are  always  Uncle  Sam  and  King  George  to  back  them 

The  greatest  ingenuity  is  shown  in  our  returns  in  finding 
fitting  insignia  and  decorations  for  the  troopers.  Colored  tin- 
sel cord,  bright  papers,  brass  buttons  and  firemen's  caps 
vie  with  parts  of  discarded  Grand  Army  uniforms  or  buttons 
surreptitiously  and  stealthily  removed  from  them,  crosses 
cut  from  red  paper,  boy  scout  suits,  flags  and  feathers.  Black 
shoe  buttons  are  bullets.  Girls  wear  white  shawls,  white 
aprons,  white  neckerchiefs,  and  most  often  assume  the  role 
of  Red  Cross  nurses.  For  drums  and  band  instruments  a 
great  variety  of  implements  and  utensils  are  pressed  into 
service.  Tomato  cans,  dish  pans,  wash  basins,  boiler  covers, 
garbage  pails,  inverted  peach  baskets  suspended  from  the 
neck  by  strings  are  all  equally  good.  Two  tin  covers 
clanged  together  make  inimitable  tambourines.  Helmets  are 
made  readily  by  slitting  down  an  old  stocking  or  a  toque  and 
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pulling  it  over  the  head.  A  fairly  satisfactory  cap  is  con- 
structed from  paper;  a  better  one  from  pasteboard.  A  gun 
may  be  either  a  pistol,  an  air-rifle,  a  bow  and  arrow,  or,  and 
in  most  cases,  merely  a  stick.  Sharpened  sticks  become 
bayonets.  If  an  attack  is  made  so  unexpectedly  that  there  is 
not  time  to  entrench,  a  stone  wall  or  even  a  hedge  affords  a 
desirable  protection  against  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  A 
harmless  pear  tree  in  the  back  yard  is  transformed  at  sight  in 
the  mind  of  a  six-year  old  into  a  formidable  German,  and  a 
cautious  course  is  steered  about  it  for  a  few  moments,  after 
which  the  soldier  falls  to  beating  it  with  his  stick.  The  '  Har- 
vard Relief  Corps  '  marches  down  the  street  to  the  tune  of 
'America,'  each  member  of  the  unit  holding  to  the  shoulders 
of  his  fellow  in  front.  Passers-by  are  accosted  with  the  sharp 
challenge:  "Are  you  a  German?"  Upon  denial  of  such 
nationality,  the  pedestrian  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  com- 
mand :  "  Very  good !  Pass  on  !  "  The  brow  of  a  hill  is  made 
the  fighting  ground  between  two  hostile  armies  which  have 
crept  up  either  side.  Even  after  retiring  to  bed  at  night  the 
glamor  of  war  remains  bright  and  boys  well  entrenched  behind 
their  blankets  lull  themselves  to  sleep  by  shooting  Germans. 
Any  boy  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  Boy  Scout  suit, 
a  fireman's  cap  or  other  insignia  of  distinction  is  proclaimed 
captain,  or  general,  regardless  of  temperamental  qualifications. 
A  5-year  old  becomes  so  animated  upon  hearing  the  war  dis- 
cussed by  his  father  and  mother  that  he  dances  about  in  a 
whirlwind,  doubles  up  his  fists,  strikes  his  playmates  and  keeps 
shouting  ecstatically :  "  Playing  wars  !  Playing  wars  !  "  A 
stingy,  unsocial  or  otherwise  persona  non  grata  playmate  is 
dubbed  a  slacker,  and  so  heralded  among  his  fellows.  Rein- 
statement in  grace  is  granted  readily  as  soon  as  the  offending 
party  manifests  due  intent  to  conform. 

2.  Playing  imaginaries.  A  considerable  number  of  our  re- 
turns may  be  rather  generally  classified  under  the  caption.  It 
appears  that  boys  and  girls  try  to  visualize  real  war  scenes  as 
they  must  appear  at  the  front,  and  take  endless  delight  in 
manipulating  this  imagery.  In  general,  however,  it  is  the  older 
children,  i.  e.,  those  between  seven  and  ten,  who  find  such 
imaginings  interesting.  With  the  younger  children,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  play  at  war  rather  boisterously  and  without  making 
any  particuar  attempt  to  reproduce  real  war  conditions  either 
in  their  games  or  in  their  imaginations.  It  is  only  when  they 
get  a  little  older  that  there  comes  the  desire  for  greater  ac- 
curacy in  detail  and  reality  in  imagery  as  they  endeavor  to 
comprehend  the  war  and  to  dramatize  it  in  their  sports.  A 
toy  train  is  laden  with  sticks  and  papers  and  run  express  in 
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and  out  among  the  tables  and  the  chairs  until  there  is  a  crash 
and  a  wreck.  The  freight  carried  represents  food  and  guns 
which  are  being  rushed  to  France.  The  wreck  is  caused  by 
an  obstacle  placed  by  the  Germans  in  the  pathway  of  the  on- 
coming train.  Fighting  in  the  trenches  is  represented  as  not 
being  in  progress  over  Sunday,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  may 
"  look  at  the  funny  picture  papers !"  One  boy  of  six  grew  so 
apprehensive  upon  learning  something  about  the  Germans 
blowing  up  houses  and  buildings  with  bombs  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  go  to  school,  fearing  that  the  schoolhouse  might  be 
blown  up.  Asking  God  to  bring  back  safely  his  father,  who 
had  recently  enlisted,  an  8-year  old  added:  "And  I  hope 
some  day  I  will  grow  up  so  I  can  help  Papa  lick  the  Germans !" 
The  arrival  of  a  new  family  in  a  street  is  the  stimulus  which 
sets  off  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  to  parade  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  house,  crying :  "  Germans  !  Germans !  We 
have  got  Germans  moving  into  our  street !  "  The  new  boy  is  at 
once  dubbed  a  German,  and  refused  admission  to  the  gang. 
A  7-year  localizes  the  war  zone  as  "  down  Boston,  where  the 
Germans  are  shooting  the  Boston  people."  One  boy  has  ex- 
perienced a  great  interest  in  cartoons  of  the  Kaiser,  and  has 
actually  cut  out  over  four  hundred  of  them  from  various 
magazines.  Children  are  promised  war  stories  as  rewards  for 
being  good  at  school,  all  day,  and  look  forward  to  them  with 
keen  anticipation.  Liberty  bonds  are  constructed  and  shouted 
on  the  street  by  youthful  salesmen  for  5  cents.  "  Shut  up ! 
Don't  you  know  you  oughtn't  to  speak  when  the  'Merican  flag 
is  around !  "  is  the  greeting  which  a  7-year  old  returns  a 
thoughtless  girl  who  had  merely  said :  "  Hello !  "  The  proud 
possessor  of  a  "  shoulder  suit  "  makes  very  active  preparation 
for  departure  to  France  within  a  week,  although  he  is  only 
four.  Another  boy,  somewhat  older,  exclaims  to  his  fellows : 
"  I  hope  the  war  keeps  on  'till  all  the  soldiers  are  killed ;  they'll 
have  to  take  all  us  boys  then !  I'd  kill  every  German  and  then 
come  home !  "  An  8-year  old  girl  figures  out  the  procedure  in 
the  sinking  of  a  vessel  by  a  German  submarine  thus :  "  The 
submarines  are  under  water,  and  when  a  ship  goes  by  the 
people  in  the  submarine  throw  up  a  long  rope.  This  catches  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  the  people  in  the  submarine  pull 
down  the  rope  and  the  boat  sinks !  "  Another  girl  of  the  same 
age  describes  the  German  method  of  blowing  up  ships  thus : 
"  They  take  a  little  powder  on  their  submarine  and  when  any 
ship  comes  along,  the  submarine  goes  to  the  top  of  the  water 
and  throws  a  little  powder  on  the  ship,  and  then  it  explodes." 
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Two  men  pruning  the  trees  are  watched  carefully  by  a  crowd 
of  boys  below.  Someone  asks :  "  What  do  you  suppose  they 
are  doing  ?"  Another  answers :  "  I  think  they  are  up  in  the 
trees  looking  over  the  city  for  Germans !  " 

3.  Red  Cross  Games  and  Plays.  The  activities  for  war 
rehef  of  the  Red  Cross  appear  to  strike  at  once  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  breast  of  nearly  every  child,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  age.  Red  Cross  buttons  are  quite  as  much  badges  of  honor 
as  are  swords,  or  guns  or  helmets.  Knitting  becomes  an  oc- 
cupation at  once  dignified  and  universal.  For  needles,  a  stick 
will  do.  An  old  shawl  is  found  and  immediately  a  needle  is 
run  in  and  out  along  the  edge,  and  the  4-year  old  announces 
that  she  is  knitting  for  the  soldiers.  Even  the  boys  do  not  find 
knitting  beneath  them,  and  there  are  scores  of  returns  of  boys 
knitting  with  pins,  needles,  wires,  sticks,  wire  hair  pins,  etc., 
etc.  One  boy  of  8  walks  to  school  beside  a  girl  who  is  knitting. 
The  ball  of  yarn  is  unwinding  slowly  from  his  pocket  where  he 
is  carrying  it  very  proudly.  A  girl  refuses  to  knit  the  "  German 
way."  Wounded  dolls  are  rescued  by  Red  Cross  nurses  and 
carried  away  to  the  hospital  for  medical  attention.  A  4-year 
old  girl  is  preparing  to  go  to  France  in  a  few  days  as  a  nurse. 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  ambulance  drivers  hover  over  the  field 
of  battle  in  the  back-yard  and  dash  in  gallantly  to  rescue  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fall  in  battle. 

4,  War  music.  The  war  atmosphere  is  extremely  provoca- 
tive of  singing  and  marching  among  children ;  often,  however, 
the  older  songs  are  not  satisfactory,  and  they  are  therefore 
altered  ad  lib.  in  the  mouths  of  the  youthful  patriots. 
Frequently,  too,  the  jingles  are  quite  original  and  rhythmical, 
if  not  artistic.  "America,"  "  The  . Star-Spangled  Banner," 
"  America,  here's  my  boy,"  and  "  John  Brown  "  are  the  ortho- 
dox melodies  most  often  sung  unchanged.  Among  children  who 
do  not  have  the  skill  to  actually  compose  rhymes,  monotonous 
repetitions  of  "  la,  la,  la  "  or  "  hip,  hip,  hip,"  always  to  the 
march  step,  are  found  satisfactory.  "America,  I  raised  my 
boy  for  you,"  "America,  here's  my  boy,"  "  I  didn't  raise  my 
boy  to  be  a  slacker  "  are  among  the  popular  versions  which 
are  either  sung  as  originally  written  or  with  alterations.  The 
"  red,  white  and  blue  "  offers  a  popular  nucleus  for  elabora- 
tion, and  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  basis  for  original  com- 
position. "  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  "  is  a  similar  stem  for  ex- 
tempore development.  Two  versions  of  the  elaboration  of 
this  theme  follow.  They  bear  a  strong  similarity,  and  doubt- 
less had  a  common  origin,  but  through  the  dispersion  of 
juveniles  they  have  been  considerably  modified. 
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A.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  our  boys  are  marching. 
Marching  far  away  to  war. 

They  have  got  a  pumpkin  pie 

To  '  spot '  the  Kaiser  in  the  eye, 

And  there'll  never  be  a  Kaiser  any  more. 

B.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching. 
Off  to  Germany  they'll  go. 

They  will  buy  an  apple  pie 

Hit  the  Kaiser  in  the  eye 

And  you'll  never  see  the  Kaiser  any  more. 

5.  Killing  the  Kaiser.  In  the  minds  of  the  children,  the 
great  arch-villain,  the  Kaiser,  is  the  one  person  in  the  world 
most  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  A  6-year  old  pro- 
poses that  a  good  dose  of  castor-oil  be  given  him — "  That'll 
kill  him  sure !  "  A  4-year  old  boy,  not  satisfied  with  having 
killed  one  Kaiser,  devotes  a  whole  day  to  the  business,  and 
when  night  comes  startles  his  elders  with  the  justly  proud 
assertion  that  he  has  killed  five  Kaisers  so  far,  and  has  a  lot 
more  rounded  up  to  shoot  to-morrow.  A  5-year  old  playing 
on  the  floor,  seeing  a  Jack  o'  lantern  being  flashed  against  the 
window  pane,  exclaims  in  much  alarm :  "  Quick,  papa !  Get 
your  gun !  There's  the  Kaiser !  "  Two  boys  gazing  in  a  store 
window,  one  remarks :  "  I  have  a  penny  to  spend."  The 
other  advises :  "  Save  it  to  buy  a  bond  to  kill  the  Kaiser !  " 
Upon  seeing  an  actor  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  a  Scotch 
Highlander  come  on  the  stage,  a  6-year  old  girl  whispers  to 
her  father :  "  I  wish  he  would  go  and  kill  the  Kaiser !  "  A 
group  of  10-year  old  boys  originated  an  interesting  jingle, 
"  Close  the  door  on  the  Kaiser !  "  which  they  chanted  proudly 
together. 

And  so  the  hatred  of  the  Kaiser,  so  often  and  freely  ex- 
pressed by  their  elders,  finds  fertile  soil  in  the  imaginative 
minds  of  the  children,  and  we  find  them  instituting  all  man- 
ner of  plots  to  waylay,  abduct,  shoot,  stab,  drown,  hang,  dis- 
embowel or  otherwise  cut  off  the  Kaiser  out  of  the  ranks  of 
men.  Amid  the  greatest  secrecy  and  solemnity,  groups  of 
boys  swear  eternal  and  undying  hatred  of  him.  In  their  day- 
dreams they  have  visions  of  themselves  obtaining  through 
some  stealthy  ruse  audience  with  him,  and  then  engaging  him 
in  mortal  combat,  of  shooting  him,  or  stabbing  him,  or  dash- 
ing out  his  brains  with  their  guns.  Apparently  if  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  German  emperor  among  future  generations  is  to 
be  cast  from  the  estimate  which  young  America  in  the  present 
generation  has  formed  of  him,  it  will  be  anything  but  a  flatter- 
ing and  enviable  one. 
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In  the  spring  of  1917  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  conducted  a  very  careful  health  survey  of 
the  Wapello,  Iowa,  public  schools.  The  report  was  to  have 
been  published  that  year,  but  some  of  the  examiners  went  into 
military  service  and  the  preparation  got  little  beyond  the  bulky 
preliminary  report  that  went  to  the  authorities  at  Wapello. 
This  paper  is  a  revision  of  the  Mental  Survey  Section  of  that 
report.     It  does  not  include  the  high  school. 

Several  communities  had  requested  health  surveys,  and  the 
College  of  Medicine  decided  it  could  best  serve  all  by  selecting 
a  typical  one,  making  as  thorough  and  painstaking  a  survey 
of  it  as  possible,  and  working  out  the  results  in  such  form  as 
to  be  serviceable  to  all.  Wapello,  although  not  the  most  con- 
venient to  the  University,  was  chosen  because  it  was  the  best 
representative  of  the  group  of  towns  that  had  requested  sur- 
veys. It  is  a  county  seat,  the  center  of  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  its  population  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  1,614. 
It  has  no  private  schools,  no  predominating  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  very  few  transient  families. 

Physical  examinations  were  made  by  physicians  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  dental  examinations  by  an  instructor  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  mental  examinations  by  the  writer  and 
his  assistants  from  the  Psychological  Clinic,  and  the  environ- 
mental investigation  and  case  history  data  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  highly  competent  school  nurse.  Teachers  gave  all  pos- 
sible cooperation  and  assistance.  Each  examiner  had  adequate 
equipment  and  the  best  of  facilities,  was  allowed  unlimited 
time,  and  was  encouraged  to  make  his  studies  as  thorough  as 
possible.  The  one  lack  of  thoroughness  was  in  the  fact  that 
the  children  were  undressed  only  down  to  the  waists  and  their 
shoes  and  stockings  removed  for  the  physical  examinations. 
Only  when  indications  suggested  the  importance  of  it  and  par- 
ents consented  were  they  entirely  undressed.  Intelligence 
measurements  and  mental  examinations  were  after  all  other 
parts  of  the  survey  had  been  completed  and  their  results  made 
available. 
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TABLE  I 

INTELLIGENCE  RATINGS 


Age  on  Near- 
est Birthday 

Very 
Superior 

Superior 

Average 

Inferior 

Very 
Inferior 

Total 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

2 

4 

8 

3 

1 

18 

7 

3 

2 

17 

4 

1 

27 

8 

4 

3 

14 

1 

2 

24 

9 

3 

5 

14 

4 

26 

10 

5 

18 

3 

2 

28 

11 

6 

17 

4 

27 

12 

2 

1 

14 

2 

19 

13 

7 

16 

2 

2 

27 

14 

1 

5 

19 

3 

28 

15 

2 

17 

1 

3 

23 

16 

7 

5 

12 

17 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

15 

42 

165 

34 

11 

267 

Table  I  displays  the  intelligence  ratings  from  very  superior 
down  to  the  very  inferior,  and  arranged  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  children.  These  ratings  were  based  on  the  Yerkes- 
Bridges  Point  Scale^  supplemented  by  the  form  board  test  and 
others  and  by  a  study  of  each  child  in  the  light  of  his  physical 
condition,  his  personal  history,  his  family  history,  his  school 
history,  and  his  general  mental  behavior.  The  ratings  are 
therefore  much  more  accurate  than  unmodified  quantitative 
ratings  according  to  a  mental  measuring  scale. 

To  guard  against  injustice  to  individual  children,  all  doubt- 
ful cases  were  thrown  toward  the  average.  For  instance,  if 
there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  a  child  belonged  to  the  "  very 
inferior  "  or  to  the  "  inferior  "  group,  he  was  placed  in  the 
"  inferior ;  "  if  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  he  belonged  in 
the  "  superior  "  or  in  the  "  average  "  group,  he  was  placed  in 
the  "  average."  It  is  less  serious  to  label  a  child  as  average 
or  near  average  when  he  belongs  at  an  extreme,  than  to  make 
an  average  child  and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  him  feel  that 
he  is  unlike  other  children  by  labeling  him  extremely  bright  or 
dull. 

The  five  and  six  year  old  groups  show  a  low  proportion  of 
"  average  "  cases.     This  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  all  mental 

1  Some  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges  questions  were  given  in  the  upper 
grades  in  group  test  form.  The  plan  had  been  developed  by  the 
writer  as  a  means  of  saving  time  in  earlier  school  surveys.  It  was 
submitted  to  Dr.  Yerkes  before  the  Wapello  Survey  was  begun,  and 
met  with  his  full  approval. 
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measurement  results  to  scatter  widely  with  young  children, 
and  to  the  fact  that  individual  differences  are  more  noticeable 
in  young  children.  Further,  school  training  tends  to  bring 
children  to  a  common  standard  and  to  eliminate  variations  and 
atypical  features. 

Another  irregularity  in  Table  I  is  in  the  fifteen,  sixteen  and 
seventeen  year  old  groups,  there  being  no  "  very  superior  " 
and  but  two  "  superior "  cases.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
namely,  that  those  of  these  ages  who  were  of  higher  intelli- 
gence had  passed  on  out  of  the  grades  into  the  high  school  and 
so  were  not  included  in  this  part  of  the  study.  Other  irregu- 
larities in  the  table  are  due  to  the  Hmited  number  of  cases. 
In  general  distribution  it  is,  for  so  limited  a  number  of  cases, 
quite  regular  through  all  of  the  ages  from  seven  to  fourteen. 

TABLE  II 


School 
Grade 

Very 
Superior 

Superior 

Average 

Inferior 

Very 
Inferior 

Total 

Not  in  school 
Kgtn. 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
5 
8 
4 
3 
7 
5 

9 
23 
16 
19 
17 
24 
11 
23 
23 

5 
2 
7 
3 
2 
7 
3 
2 
3 

2 
3 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
23 

32 
29 
32 
30 
37 
18 
33 
31 

Total 

15 

42 

165 

34 

11 

267 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  ratings  by  school  grades 
instead  of  by  ages.  The  two  "  very  inferior  "  not  in  school 
were  low  type  feeble-minded,  of  school  age  but  not  fit  to  at- 
tend. The  kindergarten  ratings  show  the  low  proportion  of 
"  average  "  cases  that  was  observed  above  in  the  five  and  six 
year  old  groups.  The  one  conspicuous  irregularity  in  Table  II 
is  in  the  Fifth  Grade.  The  large  proportion  of  inferior  chil- 
dren here  is  due  to  sorting  by  the  course  of  study,  which  sets 
a  barrier  at  the  Fifth  Grade  which  cannot  be  passed  by  ex- 
tremely dull  children.  Consequently  the  Sixth  Grade  is  small 
in  numbers  and  several  boys  and  girls  of  inferior  ability,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  there,  have  dropped  out  or  were 
retained  in  the  Fifth  Grade.  There  was  a  special  row  of 
seats  in  the  Fifth  Grade  for  these  larger  pupils. 

Of  the  267  children,  15  were  rated  as  very  superior  in  in- 
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telligence  and  11  as  very  inferior;  42  others  were  definitely 
above  the  average,  and  34  were  definitely  below.  The  other 
165  were  rated  as  "  average."  The  criteria  for  these  five 
groups  are  the  generally  accepted  ones,  but  it  is  perhaps  well 
to  discuss  each.  The  11  "very  inferior"  include  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  extremely  dull.  Such  individuals  are  social 
rather  than  educational  problems.  A  school's  responsibility 
for  them  is  limited  to  directing  the  institution  cases  to  where 
they  should  be  cared  for,  and  to  training,  so  far  as  is  reason- 
ably possible,  the  others  for  the  grade  of  vocation  and  life  to 
which  their  mental  limitations  will  hold  them.  The  "  inferior  " 
group  of  34  is  a  mixed  lot,  but  the  majority  of  this  type  are 
never  able  to  do  good  work  in  school  or  to  rise  high  in  the 
plane  of  living.  A  few  would  probably  rise  to  the  "  average  " 
intelligence  group  if  their  physical  ailments  were  cured  and 
their  home  care  radically  changed,  but  the  greater  number 
have  irremediable  physical  defects  or  have  an  hereditary  lack 
of  mental  ability.  The  "  average  "  group  of  165  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  types  and  a  considerable  range  of  ability,  but 
none  of  its  individuals  are  conspicuously  dull  or  conspicuously 
bright.  They  are  the  ordinary  boys  and  girls  according  to 
whose  ability  the  curriculum  is  planned  and  lessons  assigned. 
Nearly  all  get  along  better  in  some  subjects  than  in  others,  and 
they  often  need  individual  help.  The  "  superior "  group  is 
made  up  of  the  so  called  "  good  "  or  "  bright "  pupils,  who  do 
their  work  easily  and  well,  and  who  usually  achieve  what  we 
wish  that  all  children  might  achieve.  They  do  more  of  the 
reciting  than  the  average,  really  carry  the  burden  of  the  recita- 
tion, require  little  individual  help,  and  as  a  whole  are  the  ones 
who  are  best  off  when  milled  through  the  curriculum  in  the 
established  routine.  The  15  "very  superior"  have  unusual 
endowment.  The  curriculum  is  too  easy  for  them,  and  they 
chafe  under  the  graded  routine  and  rate  of  progress.  The 
problem  is  to  give  them  sufficient  worth-while  work,  to  keep 
them  from  over-working  at  tasks  requiring  long  sustained 
effort,  and  to  prevent  their  becoming  spoiled  and  conceited. 

So  much  for  a  general  consideration  of  the  survey  results 
in  terms  of  intelligence  ratings.  Attention  is  now  invited  to 
the  results  of  clinical  diagnosis  as  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV. 

The  distribution  of  clinical  types  by  ages  would  add  but 
little  to  the  information  in  those  two  tables,  so  space  is  not 
taken  for  it.  Of  the  267  children,  each  of  the  109  shown  here 
gave  evidence  of  mental  peculiarity  or  of  a  hampering  factor. 
Presumably  the  other  158  were  developing  as  nature  intended 
them  to.    Some  of  the  109  were  of  course  mild. 
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TABLE  III 


Very 
Superior 

Superior 

Average 

Inferior 

Very 
Inferior 

Total 

Feeble-minded 

Dull 

Environmentally 
hampered 

Physically      ham- 
pered 

Pedagogically 
hampered 

Psychopathic 

Nervous 

Over  spontaneous 

Lisper 

Stutterer 

Epileptic 

2 

1 
3 

1 

3 
38 

9 

4 
8 
6 

1 
18 
28 

5 

6 

10 

2 

1 

3 

7 

4 
11 

3 

4 
2 
2 

1 

3 
8 

25 

772 

14 
5 

22 

20 

4 

4 

1 

Total  peculiarities 
Total  individuals 

2 
2 

5 

4 

68 
50 

71 
39 

37 

14 

183 
109 

2  A  total  of  1040  physical  defects  were  found  by  the  medical  and 
dental  examinations,  but  only  these  jy  seemed  to  be  interfering  ser- 
iously with  mental  development. 


TABLE  IV 


Out- 
side 

Kgtn. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

Feeble-minded 

2 

1 

3 

Dull, 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Environmentally 

hampered 

5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

25 

Physically      ham- 

pered 

2 

7 

7 

14 

5 

6 

17 

3 

7 

9 

77 

Pedagogically 

hampered 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

14 

Psychopathic 

1 

2 

5 

Nervous 

2 

2 

3 

b 

b 

2 

2 

22 

Over  spontaneous 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

Lisper 

2 

1 

4 

Stutterer 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Epileptic 

1 

1 

Total  peculiarities 

8 

20 

22 

31 

14 

21 

37 

5 

11 

14 

183 

Total  mdividuals 

2 

10 

13 

17 

9 

12 

23 

4 

8 

11 

109 
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Here  again  is  found  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary 
school.  Always  the  largest  number  is  hampered  by  physical 
causes,  many  by  faulty  environment,  many  are  mild  nerve 
cases,  and  many  have  the  fault  of  over-spontaneity.  Again 
the  distribution  by  grades  is  less  important  than  the  totals. 

These  109  children  carry  183  peculiarities,  defects  and  ail- 
ments having  a  noticeable  effect  on  intelligence.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  109  only  one  factor  is  potent,  but  in  some 
there  are  as  many  as  five.  For  instance,  one  of  the  feeble- 
minded children  stutters,  is  physically  hampered,  functionally 
nervous  and  over  spontaneous. 

The  various  types,  defects  and  peculiarities  are  defined  and 
the  causes  suggested  by  their  names.  So  we  may  proceed 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  each  in  the 
tables.  No  feeble-minded  child  can  be  above  very  inferior 
intelligence  or  make  progress  in  school.  One  of  Wapello's 
is  an  imbecile  who  has  never  been  sent  to  school.  Another 
is  a  moron  who  has  attended  for  a  few  weeks  and  who  was 
excluded  by  the  school  authorities.  The  third  is  an  epileptic 
who  has  attended  second  grade  irregularly  but  is  accomplish- 
ing little.  Most  of  the  dull  are  in  the  "  very  inferior  "  group. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  are  border-line  cases  and  may  later 
prove  to  be  feeble-minded.  No  environmentally,  physically  or 
pedagogically  hampered  children  rate  above  "  average."  Sev- 
eral of  them,  however,  would  have  passed  into  a  higher  intel- 
ligence group  if  they  had  been  relieved  from  the  hampering 
factors.  The  psychopathic  group  is  a  small  one,  of  average 
intelligence  or  better,  as  would  be  expected.  Nervous  children 
are  distributed  through  all  grades  in  school  and  through  all 
grades  of  intelligence.  Apparently  a  child  may  be  seriously 
nervous  and  yet  highly  intelligent.  This  type  should  have 
been  divided  into  the  organic  and  the  functional.  Overspon- 
taneity  does  not  permit  of  a  display  of  high  intelligence  and  is 
found  in  some  of  the  lowest.  The  faulty  articulation  cases 
are  of  low  intelligence.  This  is  usually  the  case  but  there 
are  many  exceptions, — speech  defects  in  children  of  high  in- 
telligence. Stuttering  is  almost  as  frequent  in  the  highly  in- 
telligent as  in  others.  Epilepsy  is  usually  associated  with  low 
intelligence  or  produces  it,  so  the  one  case  listed  here  is  not 
misleading  in  its  location  in  the  tables. 

Discussion  of  these  four  tables  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
but  we  shall  close  by  inviting  attention  to  the  evidence  in  the 
tables  that  children  of  low  intelligence  tend  to  have  the  most 
peculiarities  and  defects.  The  two  "  very  superior  "  children 
in  Table  III  are  there,  only  because  of  nervousness.  The  four 
"  superior  "  have  but  5  pecuHarities  and  the  fifty  "  average  " 
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but  68  altogether,  while  the  thirty-nine  "  inferior  "  have  71 
and  the  fourteen  "  very  inferior  "  have  37. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

"  There  were  the  usual  number  of  children  suffering  as  to 
mental  development  because  of  neglected  or  overlooked  physi- 
cal defects  and  ailments.  This  calls  for  the  permanent  ser- 
vices of  a  school  physician  or  at  least  of  a  school  nurse.  Con- 
siderably less  than  the  usual  number  are  hampered  by  poor 
home  environment,  but  there  are  the  usual  number  of  over- 
spontaneous,  over-active,  high  pressure  children  from  well- 
to-do  homes. 

"  There  are  not  enough  atypical  children  demanding  segre- 
gation to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  ungraded  room.  An 
auxiliary  teacher  is  recommended.  She  should  have  training 
in  clinical  psychology  so  as  to  be  proficient  in  the  administra- 
tion of  mental  tests  and  in  the  diagnosis  of  mental  weaknesses 
and  peculiarities.  She  should  have  experience  in  primary 
teaching  and  some  teaching  in  other  grades.  She  would  spend 
most  of  her  time  helping  individual  children  sent  to  her  from 
the  various  rooms,  individually  or  in  small  groups.  These 
would  be  sent  for  the  following  reasons  and  others;  to  make 
up  lessons  missed  by  absence,  to  get  help  in  some  special  sub- 
ject or  topic,  to  be  given  training  because  of  general  backward- 
ness, or  to  be  pushed  ahead  in  preparation  for  skipping  a 
grade.  She  would  direct  the  handling  of  every  atypical  child, 
and  she  would  therefore  examine  and  keep  in  touch  with  many 
children  whom  she  would  not  herself  teach.  She  would  keep 
in  close  touch,  at  least  in  an  advisory  way,  with  the  parents 
of  feeble-minded  children,  would  clear  up  speech  defects,  and 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  school  nurse  on  physical 
and  environmental  cases.  She  would  follow  the  over-spon- 
taneous children  through  their  special  care  and  training  at 
home  and  at  school.  Under  her  direction  and  with  her  help 
regular  teachers  would  be  able  to  do  much  more  for  certain 
individuals.  Finally,  she  would  assist  the  superintendent  in 
planning  adjustments  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
groups  that  happen  to  appear,  such  as  those  in  the  present 
Fifth  Grade.  The  auxiliary  teacher,  then,  would  be  on  hand 
permanently  to  attend  to  whatever  might  be  needed  in  the 
way  of  mental  hygiene  and  mental  health  in  the  school 
system." 


SUMMER  CAMP  AS  EDUCATION  FOR  LEISURE 


By  A.  E.  Hamilton,  M.  A.  (Clark  '12) 


I  am  assuming  without  argument  that  the  fundamentals  of 
character  are  formed  not  so  much  under  the  pressure  of 
routine  school-work  or  business  task  as  under  opportunities 
for  choice  of  action,  under  the  freedom  to  do  as  we  like,  under 
the  chance  to  follow  our  feelings  where  they  lead. 

The  ideal  of  the  best  educational  summer  camps  is  to  give 
boys  and  girls  real  character-building  stuff  through  the 
training  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  through  wholesome 
choices  after  the  nine  months  of  intellectual  exercise  and 
*'  mind  training  "  in  the  school-room. 

Camp  taps  the  primitive  impulses  like  nomadism,  wander- 
lust, fightiness,  shelter-building,  home-making,  hunting,  cook- 
ing, etc.,  and  gives  them  channels  for  wholesome  expression 
in  ways  which,  while  training  mind  and  body,  also,  and  more 
importantly,  train  the  feelings  and  emotions  healthfully.  Camp 
is,  at  its  best,  essentially  a  spiritual  institution,  and  that  with- 
out necessary  reference  to  any  theology  or  ism  whatever. 

Camp  brings  a  boy  romance,  adventure,  pioneering,  explor- 
ing, the  joy  of  accomplishment  through  hardship,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  woodland  chase  of  "  enemy  "  or  "  game,"  and  the 
thrill  of  loyal  team  work  in  war-canoe  and  inter-group  com- 
petitions. 

Stars,  clouds,  moonrise,  night  noises,  from  gentle  borings  in 
wood  to  the  call  of  the  whippoorwill,  grey  dawn,  rose  dawn  and 
birdsong  in  the  morning,  glimpsed  and  listened  to  from  the 
blanket  bed  on  pine-needles  or  sand — these  things  draw  out  the 
dawning  soul-stuff  in  a  boy  or  girl  and  leave  an  impress  that 
will  never  wear  away. 

And  Camp  trains  the  feelings  to  choose  things  wholesome, 
to  like  things  that  make  for  health  of  body  and  mind,  the  life 
more  abundant. 

The  biggest  contribution  of  summer  camping  for  boys  and 
girls  is  probably  going  to  relate  to  the  increasingly  vital  prob- 
lem of  leisure  time,  and  the  use  of  leisure. 

The  ideal  summer  camp,  as  Doctor  Gulick  has  pointed  out, 
affords  opportunities  for  choice  of  activities,  it  presents  attrac- 
tive temptations  to  wholesome  actions  and  occupations.  It 
leads  by  positive  magnets  so  arranged  that  one's  individual 
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choice  determines  largely  his  or  her  course  of  training.  And 
it  is  esentially  a  training  in  the  selection  of  things  one  wants 
to  do  in  his  leisure  time. 

For  camp  is  essentially  schole,  leisure.  It  is  a  harking  back 
to  the  old  Greek  ideal  of  what  a  school  should  be.  And  in 
proportion  as  its  range  of  choice  includes  activities  that  are 
positively  good,  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually,  camp  will 
succeed  in  contributing  to  the  larger  problem  of  adult  leisure 
later  on. 

There  is  always  an  undertow  of  distant  sociology  to  contend 
with  in  thinking  camp.  What  do  we  want  an  eight  hour,  seven 
hour,  six-hour  day  for  ?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  when 
it  gets  here?  What  are  we  going  to  cram  those  extra  hours 
with?  What  recreations  are  we  going  to  choose?  What  re- 
laxations?   What  avocations,  joblets,  artistry,  schooling? 

And  I'm  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  things  we 
learned  to  like  to  turn  to  when  we  were  kids  largely  deter- 
mines the  direction  we  turn  in  later  on :  craps,  cards,  hanging 
around  with  the  gang,  shooting,  trapping,  sailing,  canoeing, 
book-binding,  drawing,  reading,  storying,  exploring,  riding, 
movies,  prize-fights,  sewing  circles,  receptions,  teas,  tending 
babies  or  hunting  bricks  for  the  temple  of  science. 

In  selecting  the  summer  camp  as  a  training  ground  for 
the  feelings  toward  wholesome  leisure-time  activities,  I  am 
in  one  sense  unfortunate  in  having  to  choose  an  institution  thus 
far  limited  largely  to  sons  and  daughters  of  the  "  leisure 
class,"  for,  however  hard  their  daddies  work,  they  are  the  kind 
of  daddy  who  can  take  a  vacation  if  he  wants  to,  can  indulge 
coin  collecting,  picture  hunting,  new  automobiles,  golf  or 
camping  if  he  likes. 

But  many  of  the  same  principles  apply  here  as  will  apply  to 
our  camp  for  youngsters  of  all  stations  of  life  in  the  coming 
units  of  our  more  enlightened  educational  system,  free  to  all 
and  as  necessary  a  part  of  training  for  life  as  any  regular 
"  schooHng." 

So  I  take  camp  Timanous  (the  boys'  unit  of  the  Luther 
Gulick  Camps)  as  a  microcosmic  sample,  and  will  concentrate 
on  it,  and  its  activities  in  lieu  of  reviewing  the  wider  field  of 
camping  in  general. 

The  principles  that  apply  to  a  boy's  camp  apply  in  substance 
to  camps  for  girls.  There  are  divergencies,  of  course,  but  boys 
and  girls  of  camping  age  have  so  many  likes  in  common — the 
water,  swimming,  diving,  aquaplaning,  sailing,  canoeing, 
boating;  horses,  pets,  shelters,  fires,  games  of  running  and 
throwing  and  batting;  modeling,  drawing,  painting,  making 
things  of  metal  and  wood;  nature  lore,  woodland  hikes,  cook- 
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ing,  exploring,  gypsy-trips,  that  the  things  they  differ  in  are 
almost  negligible  when  it  comes  to  general  principles  of  direc- 
tion of  desire  and  the  furnishing  of  opportunities  for  choice 
of  activity  and  occupation. 

A  first  class  camp  must  have,  to  realize  fullest  possibilities : 

1.  A  location  bringing  with  it  (a)  good  water  facilities  for 
water  sports  (b)  woods  for  play,  and  to  furnish  wood  for 
fires,  shelters,  etc.  (c)  open  space  for  play  and  games  (d) 
a  small  garden-farm  for  food  culture,  (e)  a  barn  for  horses 
and  perhaps  other  animal  pets,  chickens,  a  cow,  rabbits  (f) 
fair  play  for  whichever  are  the  cooling  breezes  in  summertime, 
(g)  isolation,  insuring  freedom  from  much  intrusion. 

2.  Sanitary  features  of  (a)  pure  drinking  water  (b) 
thorough  and  quick  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste  (c)  dryness 
of  sleeping  quarters  (d)  relative  freedom  from  bugs,  mos- 
quitoes and  other  summer  annoyances  of  the  kind. 

3.  Housing,  simple,  primitive  but  thoroughly  protective 
against  rain  and  storm.  Beds  simple  but  essentially  comfort- 
able for  sound  sleep's  sake. 

4.  Thoroughly  efficient  kitchen  equipment,  competent  cook, 
adequate  assistance,  ease  of  access  for  supplies,  effective  and 
roomy  refrigeration. 

5.  Sports  equipment  (a)  simplest  of  gymnastic  supplies  for 
spare  moments — mat,  horizontal  bar,  rings,  trapese,  (b)  sail, 
row,  motor  boats  as  occasion  requires,  canoes,  rafts,  diving 
tower,  chute,  etc.  (c)  Horses,  wagon  for  gypsying.  (d) 
Boxing  gloves  for  boys  (e)  rifle  and  rifle  range,  (f)athletic 
field-equipment  if  really  called  for. 

6.  Provision  for  hand-craft,  be  it  carpentry,  clay,  copper- 
work,  drawing,  decorating. 

7.  A  definitive  program  for  the  accomplishment  of  de- 
finite and,  whenever  possible,  measurable  results,  physical  and 
mental  by  each  individual  boy.  Plus  a  provision  for  letting 
the  boy  see  recognized  and  recorded  his  own  accomplishment 
(bulletin  board,  merit  badges,  etc.) 

8.  A  spiritual  standard  underlying  and  permeating  all  camp 
activities,  with  a  certain  daily  formalization,  in  song,  story, 
prayer,  or  otherwise  to  keep  the  fact  of  the  underlying  stand- 
ard alive  in  word  and  action. 

9.  A  directing  personelle  that  will  attract  to  camp  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  boy  that  will  keep  pace  with  its  best  tra- 
ditions, perpetuate  and  add  to  them. 

This  last  is  first  in  importance,  minimizing  the  importance 
of  location,  equipment  and  even  program  by  comparison,  and 
often  compensating  for  serious  lacks  among  other  desirable 
requirements. 
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In  starting  a  new  camp  perhaps  the  capital  item  is  the  estab- 
lishment, the  setting  up  of  traditions.  Largely  they  must  be 
assumed  to  exist  already.  Provided  a  desired  tradition  is  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  workings  of  a  boy's  mental  and 
spiritual  mechanism,  it  can  be  assumed,  and  put  up  to  the  boys 
as  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted.  "  We  are  accustomed  to 
do  this  here  " — "  it  is  camp  practice  to  do  this  " — and  the  thing 
goes. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  routine  program  and  tra- 
ditional activity.  Rest  hour,  or  going  to  bed  for  a  "  sleep  " 
after  dinner  is  a  matter  of  enforced  routine,  a  certain  amount 
of  which  boys  will  swallow  with  the  good  things  of  camp. 
Boys  do  not  invent  and  perpetuate  the  "  tradition  "of  rest 
hour.  They  soon  fall  into  line,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  go  through  with  it  without  protest — ^but  just  announce 
that  rest  hour  is  wiped  off  the  slate  for  a  day  and  see  what 
happens !    Rest  hour  is  an  institution,  not  a  tradition. 

Sharing  marshmallows  around  the  fire  instead  of  keeping 
them  to  eat  by  yourself,  is  a  camp  tradition,  initiated  by  the 
Director,  but  seized  upon  and  perpetuated  by  the  boys  who  find 
it  to  their  own  interest,  individually  and  collectively  to  per- 
petuate it.  It  is  more  fun,  more  boys  share  the  good  things, 
and  the  donor  gets  a  cheer  and  the  approbation  of  his  tribe,— 
and  less  stomach-ache. 

The  Director  of  Camp  Timanous  had  four  philosophical 
principles  of  camping  in  mind  which  he  wanted  to  make  tradi- 
tional with  the  boys.    They  were : 

1.  To  tell  the  truth 

2.  To  obey  first,  discuss  afterwards 

3.  To  hit  hard  (task,  or  opponent) 

4.  To  share  good  things  with  others. 

1 

Only  one  boy  deliberately  lied  to  the  Director  during  the 
summer.  He  did  so  publicly,  declaring  that  he  had  not  asked 
to  ride  in  a  motor  boat  when,  just  a  little  time  before,  he  had. 
Publicly  he  was  accused  of  lying,  on  the  spot  Publicly  he  had 
to  admit  it.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  motor-boat  ride,  kept 
aloof  from  the  Director  for  an  obviously  long  time,  and  ad- 
mitted to  grace  again  only  after  probation  and  a  demonstration 
of  genuine  willingness  to  compensate  for  a  grievous  wrong. 
This  object  lesson  sank  in  under  the  skin  of  the  whole  group. 
It  was  concrete  and  definite. 

In  court,  for  the  boys  administered  their  own  justice 
(though  unconsciously  directed  by  their  Chief),  a  distinction 
was  always  made  between  an  exaggeration,  minification,  slight 
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distortion  or  mistaken  judgment  in  regard  to  truth,  and  the 
lie.  The  boys  sensed  the  difference.  There  was  play  and 
leeway  for  boyhood  pragmatism  in  regard  to  abstract  truth, 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  selfish  and  deliberate  lie. 
Court  rubbed  this  in.  Councilors  and  Chief,  who,  as  on  a  par 
with  the  boys,  were  allowed  discussion  in  court,  took  these 
occasions  to  make  patent  in  words  the  "  tradition  "  of  truth, 
and  if  allegory  or  story  helped,  it  was  brought  to  bear  not  as  an 
isolated  moral  lecture,  but  as  an  integral  play  of  the  court 
drama  that  was  being  enacted. 

Bragging  was  treated  summarily. 

W  bragged.  He  was  officially  dubbed  "  Big  Mouth  "  by  the 
boys  and  so  called  until  a  week  before  camp  closed  when  the 
boys,  around  a  little  fire  in  the  big  tepee  voted  to  burn  the 
name  "  Big  Mouth  "  on  a  piece  of  bark  and,  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice,  this  was  done.  W.  had  earned  back  his  name. 
But  his  bragging,  and  that  of  others,  was  always  distinguished 
from  the  lie.  The  word  liar  was  not  used  at  camp  after  the 
first  week  or  so. 

2 

The  big  war-canoe  seated  twenty  boys.  A  perfectly  safe 
craft  in  smooth  weather,  it  was  well  at  least  to  regard  rough 
waves  as  dangerous.  If  boys  talk  while  paddling  they  cannot 
hear  orders.  An  order  may  mean  safety  or  danger  for  the 
group.  Therefore  "  no  talking."  This  was  a  hard  lesson  to 
learn.  There  was  always  an  excuse  for  words.  "  Johnny 
splashed  me,  Jimmy  is  out  of  stroke,  Billy's  paddle  in  the  way." 
But  these  things  had  to  be  borne  until  the  next  rest  period, 
when  they  could  be  discussed.  Team  work  of  this  sort,  all 
stroking  together  to  the  rhythm  of  a  song,  or  the  skipper's 
"  stroke,  stroke  "  brings  a  discipline  of  mind  and  body  that 
is  in  itself  valuable,  but  it  also  makes  concrete,  practical  and 
obviously  necessary  the  rule  of  "  obey  first,  discuss  after- 
wards." Other  camp  activities  rubbed  this  in,  but  the  war 
canoe  is  the  most  typical  instance.  The  boys  recognized  the 
value  of  this  discipline  to  themselves,  they  started  it  as  a  tradi- 
tion of  their  own,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  practice  it  was  the 
boys  who  brought  offenders  to  time  for  infringing  their  tradi- 
tion. 

3 

Boxing  made  concrete  the  value  of  hitting  hard  if  one  hits 
at  all.  That  slogan  of  Roosevelt's  became  fledgling  camp  tra- 
dition, with  a  starting  point  in  the  ring.  All  the  boys  looked 
on  at  the  boxing  matches  or  the  "  grudge  fights,"  as  it  was 
desired  that  they  should  all  get  the  benefit  of  the  instruction 
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that  went  with  the  match — hit  hard,  look  squarely  in  the  eye, 
keep  guard  up,  lean  forward,  etc. 

Charles  picked  fights  with  Tom.  When  caught  he  was 
brought  by  the  boys  to  the  ring,  at  grudge-time,  and  they  bat- 
tled with  the  gloves.  Charles  hit  soft,  Tom  hit  hard  and 
straight.  By  the  third  round  it  was  customary  for  Charles  to 
shed  tears  and  quit.    That  was  in  early  July. 

In  middle  August  Tom  and  Charles  were  in  the  ring  again. 
The  results  of  dinning  our  motto  into  the  ears  of  Charles  be- 
gan to  appear.  By  the  third  round  Charles  was  fresh,  Tom 
was  tired.  Charles  was  hitting  straight  and  hard.  He  was 
heavier  and  had  a  better  reach — and  had  learned  how.  Round 
four  found  the  tears  in  Tom's  eyes.  In  round  five  Tom  was 
ready  to  quit. 

Now  the  moral  effect  of  this  battle  was  more  far  reaching 
than  the  Director  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  measure.  Charles 
was  the  baby  of  camp,  living  a  solitary  life,  attaching  himself 
to  older  folk  when  possible  and  trying  to  avoid  "  being  the 
goat." 

A  week  after  the  victory  in  the  ring  six  different  boys  came 
to  the  Chief,  who  was  frying  bacon,  asking  for  Charles.  Some- 
thing strange  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  Boys  didn't  usually 
hunt  for  Charles. 

The  Chief  left  his  bacon  and  went  exploring.  In  an  old  boat 
on  the  beach  he  found  some  fifteen  boys  playing  pirate. 
Charles  was  captain,  giving  orders,  appointing  middies, 
stokers,  pilots,  mates.  Everyone  was  going  to  Charles  for 
orders.  He  was  in  his  glory.  His  face  shone  like  that  of  the 
traditional  angels.     He  was  radiant. 

That  play  lasted  until  dinner  time,  and  it  began  soon  after 
rest  hour,  with  Charles  still  skipper.  He  was  hitting  his  job 
hard,  giving  orders  hard,  scolding  hard,  just  as  he  had  hit 
hard  in  his  fight  with  Tom. 

Hard  and  soft  began  to  be  catch  words  in  the  group,  and 
the  tradition  took  root,  not  through  this  fight,  or  this  skipper- 
ship,  but  through  the  persistent  injection  of  the  slogan,  con- 
cretely illustrated  into  the  atmosphere.  The  tradition  began 
to  carry  itself. 

4 

Candy  was  allowed  only  when  shared  with  all  after  meals. 
Marshmallows  were  allowed  at  roasting  fires.  The  tradition 
of  the  roast  grew.  Boys  wrote  home  for  marshmallows  in 
preference  to  all  other  sweets,  and  shared  them  around  the 
fire,  learning  in  the  process  of  spearing  them  on  another  boy's 
stick  the  truth  of  its  being  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  court  afforded  opportunities   for  generous  treatment. 
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To  temper  justice  with  mercy  was  found  to  be  pleasant,  and 
this,  too,  began  to  take  root  as  a  tradition. 

T  came  late  to  camp.  He  hit  W  over  the  eye  with  a  club. 
Court  sentenced  him  to  a  hard  punishment  unfitted  to  the 
crime.  The  Director  spoke  in  court  of  the  unsuitability  of  the 
punishment  and  referred  to  the  custom  of  fitting  punishment 
to  crime  (a  custom  which  hardly  existed,  but  which  was  de- 
sirable, and  in  accord  with  boy  nature,  and  therefore  that 
"went  through")  and  also  pointed  out  that  T  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  camp  tradition  that  clubs  were  no  longer  fight- 
ing weapons  of  man.  That  tradition  was  new,  but  it  also  took 
hold.  T  was  grilled  before  court  as  to  motives  and  action,  con- 
fessed his  sin  and  was  saved.  Two  traditionlets  were  launched 
that  persisted,  and  another  way  to  be  generous  was  made 
patent. 

At  table  the  tradition  of  being  generous  was  watered  by 
spoken  recognition  of  generous  or  courteous  conduct,  and  a 
pennant  was  awarded  for  special  persistence  in  this  direction. 
It  was  not  so  much  good  table  manners  that  was  aimed  at  here, 
as  it  was  the  strengthening  of  the  tradition  of  generousness  in 
an  egocentric  little  savage,  which  the  boy  of  eight  to  eleven 
usually  is. 

These  are  just  a  few  homely  illustrations  of  the  way  tra- 
ditions took  root  and  began  to  grow.  Now  traditions  are  the 
result  of  a  continuum  of  conduct,  they  are  attitudes  and  acts 
repeated  by  individuals  and  groups.  And  the  stimulae  that 
fall  on  the  individuals  affect  traditions  mightily. 

Three  stimulse,  to  use  the  language  of  the  psychologist, 
stand  out  fairly  clearly  as  important  in  the  moulding  of  camp 
traditions : 

1.  The  stimulus  of  the  group 

2.  The  stimulus  of  success 

3.  The  stimulus  of  failure 

The  chief  value  of  camp  to  the  boy,  as  contrasted  with  how- 
ever favorable  a  set  of  family-vacation  circumstances,  lies  in 
the  stimulus  of  the  group,  a  thing  that  no  amount  of  private 
tutoring,  elaborate  equipment,  individual  liberty  can  take  the 
place  of. 

1 

A  few  boys  seemed  to  wade  right  through  camp  without 
very  much  apparent  reference  to  the  stimulus  ®f  the  group  in 
the  accomplishment  of  definite  ends,  while  with  others  the 
reverse  is  true. 

B  swam  to  the  rock  (first  test)  alone,  he  was  cheered  after- 
wards, to  be  sure,  but  he  went  ahead  by  himself,  practicing, 
until  he  made  the  raft  all  unbeknownst  to  us.     Later  he  had 
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swum  to  the  island,  then  around  the  larger  island,  (half  a 
mile)  and  finally  he  asked  permission  to  try  swimming  to  Ship 
Island,  a  mile  away,  and,  though  but  eight  years  old,  made  it  in 
as  good  form  as  the  older  boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen.  He 
would  have  continued  right  along  for  indefinite  distances  if 
he  had  been  allowed.  It  seemed  a  personal,  solitary  thing  with 
him,  a  set  of  accomplishments  that  he  might  as  well  have 
undertaken  if  camping  alone  with  his  family. 

S  tried  swimming  to  the  rock  only  under  the  most  prepared 
and  dramatic  of  circumstances.  Attention  of  everyone  was 
called  to  the  trial,  he  advertised  it  beforehand,  seeming  to  en- 
deavor to  bolster  himself  with  the  stimulus  of  onlooking  eyes. 

M  always  did  his  best  work  when  he  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction, he  attempted  new  things,  did  old  things  better  and 
seemed  to  draw  on  all  his  vital  reserves  when  he  had  an  audi- 
ence, when  he  was  in  the  crowd. 

L  was  never  spectacular,  but  seemed  to  feel  the  admiration 
of  the  group,  and  to  respond  to  it  with  further  endeavors.  He 
watched  the  chart  recording  successes  in  the  water  closely, 
made  copies  of  it,  wanted  the  original  to  take  home.  He  was 
the  best  swimmer  in  camp,  but  was  shy  and  retiring  and  silent 
about  it. 

Boys  attempted  the  swim  to  the  rock  best  when  in  groups 
of  three  or  four,  with  others  watching.  Fear  seemed  divided 
up,  less  concentrated  in  any  one  boy.  Dislike  of  public  failure 
added  an  obvious  element,  and  the  competitive  atmosphere 
(though  it  was  not  an  actual  race)   stimulated  still  more. 

S,  however,  would  never  join  a  group.  He  always  wanted 
a  single  councilor  with  him,  and  the  track  clear  for  a  lonely 
attempt.    But  he  wanted  his  attempting  known,  far  and  wide. 

Many  more  boys  attempted  sliding  down  the  chute  for  the 
first  time  when  the  group  was  on  the  raft,  than  when  they  were 
invited  for  a  solitary  trial.  Taking  the  first  dive,  with  but 
two  exceptions,  was  definitely  easied  by  the  presence  of 
watchers  though  W  practiced  in  solitude  until  he  graduated 
from  the  crass  belly-flop  and  worked  up  nerve  enough  to  leap 
from  the  tower.  B  went  to  the  rock  alone,  practicing  dives 
until  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them. 

And  here  the  indirect  influence  of  the  group  doubtless  plays 
a  role — the  boys  are  practicing  with  the  group  in  mind,  and  do 
their  best  work  after  all,  when  eyes  are  upon  them. 

Boxing  is  always  of  a  higher  order  when  the  group  is 
present  than  it  is  in  the  practice  ring.  Even  practice  is  helped 
very  measurably  by  having  a  number  of  boys  present.  Both 
single  pairs  with  instructor  and  pair  with  instructor  and 
groups  were  tried  out  alternately  during  the  summer,  and  the 
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atmosphere  was  as  different  as  one  would  presume  it  would 
be  under  the  two  sets  of  conditions. 

Such  a  fact  is  quite  simple  and  apparent,  yet  I  have  had 
fathers  of  boys  tell  me  their  sons  need  nothing  from  camp, 
they  have  everything  provided  at  their  summer  homes,  boxing 
instructor,  horses,  gymnasium,  water,  food.  I  wish  they  might 
see  the  relative  intensity  of  work  and  play  in  their  own  boys 
under  those  conditions,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  group; 
how  much  more  of  their  margin  of  power  is  used  when  the 
gang  is  around,  how  close  they  draw  to  the  very  Hmit  of  their 
usually  unused  forces  of  will. 

And  in  all  this  group  stimulus,  the  underlying  motive  was 
constantly  emphasized  of  hit  hard.  The  group-stim.ulus, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor,  helped  cement  this  tradi- 
tion into  an  enduring  foundation.  One  cannot  measure  or 
weigh  traditional  values.  One  feels  them  in  the  atmosphere, 
senses  them  in  boy  responses. 


The  stimulus  of  success  is  closely  linked  with  the  stimulus 
of  the  group.  A  boy  who  is  successful  in  a  group  wants  to 
stay  successful,  and  that  means  progressive  accomplishment  in 
camp.  "  Hitting "  a  thing  hard  and  persistently  enough 
usually  brings  this  to  a  boy.  Success  breeds  success  in  all  but 
a  very  few. 

B  was  a  good  swimmer  to  start  with,  but  he  tackled  each 
individual  water-stunt  until  he  had  completed  them  all  and 
became  a  Shark.    He  throve  on  success. 

J  won  his  paddle  by  persistent  trying  until  he  reached  the 
goal,  but  he  saw  no  further  than  the  concrete  paddle,  rested 
on  his  laurels,  used  his  paddle  for  a  sand  shovel,  lost  it  to  the 
Chief  and  had  hard  work  recovering  it. 

E  was  told  that  he  could  gain  weight,  improve  his  angel 
scapulae,  round  out  his  chest  and  harden  his  muscles  if  he 
would  persist  in  a  regime  outlined  by  his  councilor.  In  a 
month  he  gained  five  pounds,  tested  out  far  in  advance  of  his 
former  abilities  muscular  and  found  his  chest  delightfully 
rounding.  (He  was  most  hollow-chested  and  scrawny  when  he 
arrived.)  Success  drove  him  still  harder  into  his  program. 
At  close  of  camp  his  shoulder  blades  were  practically  normal, 
his  chest  was  wonderful  to  behold  (he  had  the  chest,  and  had 
only  to  get  it  into  position)  he  had  gained  almost  eight  pounds, 
and  actually  got  into  games,  swims  and  mischief.  He  fol- 
lowed his  regimen  of  bed-exercise  and  table  training  largely 
because  he  felt  the  success  of  the  eflfort  and  was  constantly 
told  how  successful  that  effort  was.    Only  an  initial  attention 
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was  called  to  his  defects,  the  rest  was  all  harping  on  accom- 
plishment.   He  radiated  success. 

But  the  real  success,  as  viewed  by  his  Chief,  was  spiritual 
rather  than  physical.  A  letter  came  from  the  boy's  mother 
rejoicing  over  the  boy's  changed  physical  appearance,  his  sur- 
prising improvement  of  poise,  posture,  hardness  and  chesti- 
ness.  But  the  real  value  that  the  boy  had  from  camp  was  the 
attitude  of  success  through  having  hit  his  particular  problem 
hard,  and  stuck  to  it,  hitting  hard.  This  attitude,  I  believe 
"  transfers  "  to  other  fields,  "  transfers  "  wherever  desire  links 
with  will  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  It  is  this  attitude  that 
the  camp  tradition  was  launched  to  cultivate  and  fix. 

And  I  incline  to  think  that  the  same  traditions,  the  same 
attitude,  the  same  habit  ought  to  apply  as  well  to  our  use  of 
leisure  as  to  our  use  of  working  time.  I'm  hoping  that  just 
as  there  may  be  transfer  of  attitude  and  intensity  of  effort 
from  the  summer  camp  recreation  to  school  activities,  there 
may  be  also  a  return  in  kind  and  in  modified  intensity  to  these 
primitive  absorptions  of  boyhood  later  in  life  as  recreative 
**  rest  "  and  amusement. 

But  to  intensity  of  effort,  we  must  add  technique.  A  great 
deal  of  failure,  with  its  stimulus  and  its  backdrawing,  comes 
through  lack  of  skill,  or  physical  handicaps  that  limit  the  ac- 
quirement of  skill. 

3 

A  told  us  he  took  boxing  lessons  from  Benny  Leonard's 
trainer.  J  pummelled  him  around  the  ring  until  A  began 
coughing  and  gave  up. 

A  was  merely  too  heavy.  He  had  technique,  but  carried  the 
incubus  of  twenty  pounds  overweight.  Sheer  physical  inertia 
turned  his  "  I  can  "  into  an  "  I  can't  "  that  was  not  uprooted  as 
to  boxing,  all  season. 

Training  down  this  lad  to  normal  would,  I  believe,  not  only 
release  his  technical  ability  to  box  well  and  effectively,  but 
would  revolutionize  his  attitude  toward  not  only  boxing  but 
a  score  of  life's  activities. 

He  tried  to  be  helpful  in  the  kitchen.  One  day  he  spilled  a 
bucket  of  water  over  the  floor.  The  cook  told  him  he  was  too 
fat  to  fetch  water,  and  never  to  try  to  help  again.  He  never 
did — and  another  "  I  can't  "  was  registered. 

The  stimulus  of  failure  in  his  case  was  very  faint.  He 
failed,  and  ever  so  much  as  he  might  want  to  try  again  and 
succeed,  the  fates  of  adiposity  were  against  him,  so  he  turned 
to  sand  forts,  shelters,  writing  letters  and  other  occupations 
that  tended  to  aggravate  his  condition  of  fatness.     In  working 
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against  these  tendencies,  and  toward  the  things  the  boy  needed, 
the  Director  had  to  contend  not  so  much  with  lack  of  desire 
as  with  physical  "  I  can'tness." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  boys  whose  build  was  right,  failure 
sometimes  acted  as  a  boiler  fire  inside,  keeping  up  pressure 
and  increasing  effort. 

W  thrived  on  failure  to  make  a  good  dive.  He  grinned  at 
every  belly-flop,  let  every  sting  act  as  a  spur  to  another  spurt, 
kept  everlastingly  at  it  until  he  made  a  dive,  dived  from  higher 
and  higher  places  until  he  made  the  jump  from  the  top  of  our 
tower  and  was  cited  for  "  nerve." 

J  failed  to  swim  to  the  rock  for  seven  weeks.  He  "  gritted 
his  teeth  "  as  he  called  it,  after  every  failure,  and  declared  he 
would  make  it  yet.  He  had  periods  of  despair,  but  hope  and 
the  sting  of  failure  kept  him  at  the  task  until,  during  the  last 
week  of  camp,  it  was  done.  Failure  in  his  case  was  as  con- 
sistently persistent  a  stimulus  as  there  was.  There  was  little 
marked  improvement  in  distance  swimming,  it  was  a  matter  of 
lack  of  hitting  hard,  keeping  at  it.  One  day  he  tided  over 
that  node  of  failure  and  got  there.  The  distance  itself  proved 
easy  after  that. 

However,  his  failures  never  met  with  recognition  as  failures 
on  the  part  of  councilor  or  director.  He  was  always  told,  and 
most  insistently,  that  he  could  do  it.  He  repeated  the  words, 
telling  himself  that  he  could,  and  "  gritting  his  teeth  "  about  it. 

Whatever  values  there  may  lie  in  the  stimulus  of  failure,  it 
is  camp  principle  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  success  or  pos- 
sible success,  and  ever  maintain  it  in  hope  and  faith. 

This  applies  as  well  to  technique,  as  to  mere  accomplish- 
ment of  a  thing  in  the  gross.  "  To  do  the  thing  in  the  best 
way,  instead  of  in  any  old  way,"  is  a  camp  motto,  and  a  boy 
is  not  successful  until  his  dive  is  first  class,  until  his  stroke  is 
Al,  until  he  handles  his  paddle  in  good  form,  until  he  can 
build  a  fire  that  fits  its  peculiar  occasion  or  function,  until  he 
can  roll  a  poncho  or  make  a  hike-bed  that  is  a  work  of  art  in 
the  field  of  comfort.  More  and  more  am  I  convinced  that  to 
learn  during  a  summer  to  do  a  few  fundamental  camper- 
things  thoroughly  well,  is  worth  more  than  the  happiest  variety 
of  sampling  experiences. 

IMITATION 

Imitation  plays  an  almost  ridiculously  obvious  role  in  camp 
life,  and  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  forming  of  traditions 
as  few  other  powers  may  be. 

A  carpenter  bench  is  a  good  thing  in  camp,  but  it  is  sterile 
unless  some  generic  occupation  is  started  spontaneously,  or 
with  the  appearance  of  spontaneity,  within  the  group.     The 
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Director's  technique  here  consists  in  watching  his  boys  and 
seizing  the  cue  they  give. 

J  built  a  grotesque  little  boat  with  a  huge  and  impossible 
paddle-wheel.  He  came  to  the  Chief  for  a  rubber  band  to 
make  it  go.  Someone  saw  him.  That  afternoon  nine  boats 
were  under  way.  Next  day  the  carpenter-bench  and  tools 
were  made  available  to  B  who  built  a  first  class  boat.  A  prize 
was  then  offered  for  good  craftmenship.  It  was  found  im- 
mediately that  those  who  learned  to  use  the  tools  did  better 
work.    The  tools  were  in  pressing  demand. 

Aeroplanes,  boomerangs,  arrows,  cross-bows,  rafts,  spoons, 
seem  to  have  their  "  seasonal "  occurrence.  Sometimes  the 
initial  point  can  be  traced  and  found,  sometimes  the  conta- 
giously imitative  interest  seems  to  come  from  nowhere.  Nur- 
tured while  it  lasts,  it  helps  enormously  to  fill  camp  time 
profitably.    Neglected  it  peters  out  or  becomes  banal. 

Spoons  forgotten  on  a  camping  trip.  The  Chief  carved  one 
of  driftwood.  Others  followed,  and  competition  arose  in 
craftsmanship.  No  carve,  no  spoon  to  eat  with,  "  ghoulash  " 
for  supper,  not  much  fun  fingered.  Ergo — an  epidemic  of 
spoons  roughly  hacked  out,  but  with  a  tide-over  to  the  work- 
shop where  creditable  spoons  were  made,  and  later  even 
decorated  and  kept  as  camp  mementoes. 

So  spoons  could  easily  become  a  camp  tradition,  saving 
tableware,  making  a  tool  intensely  personal,  developing  the 
spirit  of  art-craft  and  channelling  off  the  mere  whittling  in- 
stinct into  definitely  constructive  uses. 

NATURE   LORE 

Not  "  nature  work "  or  "  nature-study,"  but  a  concrete, 
seeable,  handleable  collection  of  bugs  or  butterflies,  mounted 
on  wooly  cotton  and  pressed  against  passepartout'd  glass, 
grounded  the  tradition  of  nature  lore. 

It  was  simply  "  customary  "  to  make  a  collection  of  butter- 
flies. 

L  made  the  first  collection,  exhibited  it  in  its  glass  box, 
got  credit  for  it  on  the  bulletin  of  achievements  and — set  the 
pace. 

L  was  one  of  the  brightest  boys  in  camp,  twelve  years  old, 
clever  with  his  fingers  as  well  as  with  his  brain,  a  sure  shot 
with  the  net  and  possessed  of  an  enthusiasm  for  capturing 
things. 

But  the  two  youngest  boys  in  camp  made  little  bungling  col- 
lections, and  were  helped  to  frame  them,  and  were  just  as 
proud  and  happy. 

There  was  nothing  savoring  of  the  "  class  "  in  nature  study. 
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Boys  went  up  to  the  farm  if  they  wanted  to,  swung  their  nets, 
took  messes  of  bugs  and  butterflies  to  the  Nature  Lady 
"  Mother  Nat "  who  told  them  what  they  were,  helped  classify 
and  arrange  them  and,  when  their  names  and  something  of 
their  habit  and  use  or  un-use  was  learned,  she  recommended 
them  for  nature  honors  at  headquarters. 

A  class  in  nature  study  would  not  become  tradition.  Making 
a  collection  for  exhibition  on  exhibit  day,  and  then  to  keep  it 
for  good,  can  and  does  become  traditional,  goes  off  sponta- 
neously and  needs  only  a  slight  attention  of  encouragement  for 
the  boys  who  do  not  so  readily  "  take." 

Learning  trees,  ferns,  fungae,  mosses,  flowers,  sea-beach 
flora  and  fauna  are  semi-traditional.  The  impetus  of  winning 
honors  through  these  acquirements,  the  necessity  for  frequent 
reminders,  the  more  nearly  intellectual  nature  of  the  task  (or 
fun)  make  this  part  of  nature-lore  a  borderline  case  between 
tradition  and  institution  or  program.  "  Have  you  learned 
your  trees  yet "  is  not  nearly  so  electrically  important  a  ques- 
tion as  "  have  you  swum  to  the  rock  "  or  "  have  you  got  your 
collection  yet  ?  ". 

Boys  will  classify  themselves  according  to  native  ability. 
The  difference  between  Camp  classification  and  that  of  our 
schools  is  this :  in  camp,  ten  boys  of  ten  grades  of  ability  may 
work  in  the  shop,  or  model  at  clay,  or  go  hunting  bugs  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  (teacher)  councilor.  They  be- 
long to  the  same  working  group,  but  by  their  fruits  they  shall 
be  known,  and  on  the  camp  record  they  find  themselves  classi- 
fied according  as  they  merit  classifying. 

L  made  a  collection  of  nine  butterflies,  three  male  and  three 
female  of  three  different  species  in  a  week.  J  collected  two 
butterflies,  a  moth  and  a  grasshopper.  Both  accomplished 
these  results  in  the  same  week  and  on  the  same  nature-trips. 
But  L  put  himself  in  an  honor  class  of  Naturists,  while  J  had 
yet  a  long  way  to  go. 

And  to  make  the  honor  of  Naturist  carry  with  it  so  much 
that  is  attractive  to  a  boy  that  J  will  want  to  come  back  next 
summer  and  try  to  get  in  that  class,  is  not  only  to  add  strength 
to  Camp's  magnetism,  but  actually  to  increase  the  boy's  initia- 
tive and  stick-to-itiveness  whenever  he  is  out  on  the  job. 

The  Naturist,  returning  another  summer,  does  not  isolate 
himself  in  a  "  class,"  he  assumes  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
councilor,  teaches  those  boys  who  like  him  and  want  to  walk 
with  him  what  he  knows  about  birds  and  butterflies  and  so 
makes  his  own  knowledge  better  tested  and  vital,  while  filling 
at  least  some  of  the  boys  with  a  desire  to  emulate  him.  With 
the  Naturist  rank  go  privileges  that  distinguish  the  boy,  such 
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as  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  his  walks  and  studies,  night- 
time opportunities  for  mothing  or  Hstening  in  the  silence  for 
new  voices  heard  only  at  night,  permission  to  sleep  in  tree- 
house,  and  other  rights  granted  in  recognition  of  his  good 
work  done. 

And,  having  "  majored  "  so  to  speak  in  Nature  Lore  the 
summer  previous,  he  may  turn  to  some  new  elective  honor,  or 
honors.  Woodcraft,  Watersport,  Marksman,  Athletic,  etc. 

FEAR 

Camp  policy  nearly  merges  with  camp  tradition  at  times,  is 
one  with  it  many  times.  A  cardinal  principle  of  camp  is  never 
to  force  a  boy  beyond  his  desire.  To  stimulate,  to  encourage, 
to  make  tasks  and  fun  attractive,  to  lead,  magnetize  and  even 
gently  push,  yes,  but  never  to  push  hard,  or  pull  too  strongly. 
To  frighten  a  boy  in  the  water,  hurrying  to  get  him  over  an 
initial  fear,  works  much  more  damage  than  the  short  cut  is 
ever  worth.  But  even  this  traditional  policy  must  not  become 
too  rigid. 

K  was  afraid  to  duck  his  head  under  water  at  morning  dip. 
A  week  of  observing  other  boys  worked  no  change  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  dangers  involved.  His  councilor  was  allowed 
to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  under-water,  and  from 
that  morning  on,  he  ducked. 

But  this  lad  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  called  for  special 
treatment  in  many  directions. 

He  was  afraid  of  horses.  He  wanted  to  ride  but  could  not 
bring  himself  to  mount  a  horse.  After  considerable  study  by 
the  Director  and  Council,  despite  his  tears  and  howls  of  pro- 
test, he  was  mounted  and  held  in  the  saddle.  Soon  he  stopped 
crying  and  began  to  smile.  In  five  minutes  he  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  new  experience.  As  soon  as  he  was  genuinely 
happy  in  the  saddle,  he  was  taken  off  and  was  not  allowed  to 
ride  again  until  the  following  week  when  he  mounted  horse 
himself  and  felt  thoroughly  at  home. 

There  may  always  be  one  or  more  cases  of  special  "  intel- 
lectual timidity  "  where  an  idea  has  been  lodged  in  the  mind 
about  the  danger  of  a  thing  like  water,  horses,  rifle,  boxing. 
K  rationalized  his  fears  and  feared  his  rationalizations.  He 
had  heard  or  learned  that  horses  were  dangerous  (no  history 
of  a  previous  fear,  or  scare  could  be  traced)  but  he  merely 
stated  in  cold  terms  that  horses  were  dangerous,  not  that  he 
was  afraid  of  horses,  and  hung  to  the  belief  until  his  rather 
forcible  experience  changed  his  mind,  when  his  feelings  fol* 
lowed  suit. 

Usually,  howeyer,  it  is  camp  policy  to  be  long  patient  with 
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initial  difficulties,  and  never  to  force  a  boy  into  anything  be- 
yond power  and  desire. 

SONGS 

Imitation  in  constructive  directions  obviates  much  of  the 
merely  negative  in  discipline  and  law.  There  was  no  "  don't 
carve  your  initials  in  the  furniture  and  trees  "  at  Camp.  A 
boy  was  selected  early  as  having  done  good  work,  he  was 
awarded  a  paddle,  and  the  right  to  decorate  it  with  his  sign 
or  symbol,  a  symposium  on  symbols  was  held,  interest  in  sym- 
bolic trademarks  or  signs  grew  warm,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  boyhood  to  appropriate  landscape  and  property  in  his 
own  deep  carven  name  was  merely  shifted  to  the  decorative 
element  in  the  paddle  tradition.  Camp  was  singularly  free 
from  annoying  petty  desecration  and  the  only  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  cropped  out  in  a  song  of  a  "  would  be 
camper  " — 

He  thot  the  lake  would  bite  him  if  it  got  above  his  knees, 
He  didn't  know  mosquitoes  from  potato  bugs  or  fleas 
He  used  to  carve  initials  on  the  furniture  and  trees. 
But  he's  never  been  to  Camp  Timanous ! 

Song  merely  followed  action  and  encouraged  imitation. 
Morning  dip,  taking  a  dive,  paddling  in  tune,  brushing  teeth, 
piling  wood,  sleeping  out  on  the  pine  needles,  getting  licked  in 
a  boxing  match — these  and  many  more,  found  their  way  into 
classic  camp  songs  which  doubtless  had  their  sub-conscious 
effect  and  added  splendidly  to  the  camp  morale,  or  "  quality  of 
the  spirit  of  the  whole." 

"  He  told  of  the  boxing  there,  bout  after  bout, 
He  said  that  the  best  fun  was  getting  knocked  out " 

—  to  the  rollicking  tune  of  "  Blow  the  Man  Down  "  and  linked 
with  other  versings  that  glorified  work,  success,  and  failure 
well  taken,  established  a  standard  for  camp  minstrelsy  by 
which  all  songs  could  be  tested  in  the  future.  The  song-tradi- 
tion was  pitched  high  with  a  definite  purpose  in  the  plan  and 
spiritual  drive  of  the  whole. 

COURT 

To  make  **  court "  serious  was  a  delicate  bit  of  pitching 
tradition  to  just  the  note  desired.  Humor  must  have  its  place, 
for  even  a  court  must  be  a  living  thing,  but  to  make  boys  realize 
that  this  playing  at  grown-up  court  procedure  was  serious 
business,  that  it  was  their  own  instrument  of  justice  and 
mercy,  was  the  vital  point. 
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Court  tried  cases  of  major  discipline.  A  Judge  presided 
and  a  jury  sat.  Lawyers  might  be  chosen,  or  plaintiff  and 
defendant  might  plead  their  own  case.  There  was  privilege 
of  final  appeal  to  the  Director,  but  this  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
resorted  to.  The  boys  worked  out  their  own  cases  generally 
along  lines  of  sound  common  sense.  The  fact  that  their  de- 
cisions were  sometimes  guided  by  participation  of  councilor 
or  Chief  in  the  court  procedure  did  not  seem  to  make  them  less 
the  boys'  own.  They  gradually  came  to  believe  in  the  court  as 
theirs,  and  appealed  to  it  as  theirs  and  took  keen  interest  in  its 
procedure,  and  in  taking  their  part. 

Court  uses  the  stimulus  of  the  group  to  draw  out  one's  best 
in  defense  and  attack.  The  competitive  element  enters,  suc- 
cess gives  zest,  failure  either  discourages  or  puts  more  fight 
into  a  lad,  depending  largely  on  his  native  temperament.  The 
boys  learn  to  talk  on  their  feet.  Accuracy  of  observation  is 
tested  in  cross-fire  of  questions,  exaggerations  have  short  life, 
succinct  statements  of  truth  swing  their  full  value  into  the 
fray,  truth  itself  is  tested  and  found  solid.  Half  truths  find 
hard  sailing  under  cross-examination  and  tears  often  take 
their  place. 

Infrequency  of  session  is  life-blood  to  court  tradition.  Only 
cases  of  real  merit,  where  it  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  of 
the  group,  are  brought  up.  Others  are  squelched  quickly,  or 
die  before  the  Court  can  be  called. 

PADDLE-SHIELD 

This  camp,  on  an  inland  lake,  played  up  water-sports 
supremely.  Canoeing,  boating,  diving,  swimming,  war-canoe- 
ing and  longer  trips  here  and  there  on  the  water  meant  the 
focusing  of  much  traditional  matter  lakeward. 

The  canoe-paddle  was  chosen  as  a  focal  point.  A  boy, 
through  variety  of  effort  to  accomplish  definite  items  on  the 
camp  program  might  earn  for  himself  a  blank,  unvarnished 
paddle,  like  the  blank  shields  of  King  Arthur's  fledgling 
knights. 

Through  further  effort  and  more  accomplishment,  he  earned 
the  right  to  decorate  his  paddle  with  a  symbol,  or  sign  which 
he  had  chosen  as  his  own  after  earning  the  right  to  possess 
a  symbol.  As  a  special  reward  for  extraordinary  merit  in  his 
course  of  accomplishment,  he  was  entitled  to  decorate  the 
reverse  of  his  paddle  with  the  symbol  that  stood  for  his  Camp. 
He  might  then  decorate  and  varnish  his  paddle,  after  which 
it  was  his  to  use  and  to  keep. 

This  tradition  began  by  giving  paddle,  symbol,  camp  symbol 
all  at  once,  and  it  was  found  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  paddle 
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was  made  hard  to  attain  through  additional  effort  for  the 
various  elements,  just  so  much  harder  did  the  boys  work  to 
earn  it,  therefore  the  gradation  of  earnings  scale. 

The  paddles  also  focussed  the  art-work  of  the  boys.  Some 
needed  much  more  assistance  than  others.  Some  boys  drew 
and  colored  their  symbols  and  decorations  many  times  on 
scratch  sheets  before  they  were  allowed  to  attempt,  with  as- 
sistance, the  decoration  of  their  paddles.  The  way  one  boy 
guarded  and  treasured  his  decorated  paddle  was  a  joy  to  all 
who  beheld  it. 

But  the  most  interesting  single  tradition  bearing  on  the 
philosophy  of  Camp,  both  from  the  sociologist's  and  the  edu- 
cator's view  points,  was  the  Timanous  tradition. 

Camp  was  named  after  one  who  lives  now  only  in  memory, 
tradition,  spirit.  The  weaver  of  Camp  songs  had  never  known 
him  face  to  face,  but  felt  his  attitude,  his  spirit,  if  you  please 
in  the  atmosphere: 

And  for  the  boys  who  followed  him  he  fought  with  all  his 

might, 
He  was  a  leader  brave  and  true. 

And  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  folks  who  came  within  his 

sight. 
And  of  some  of  us  who  never  saw  him,  too. 

Only  two  of  the  boys  in  Camp  had  known  Timanous  (an 
Indian  name  for  Guiding  Spirit  given  to  Doctor  Luther  Gulick) 
the  rest  gathered  from  a  word  here  and  there,  from  references 
to  his  personality  and  work  at  morningsong  and  reading  exer- 
cises, from  occasional  anecdotes  relating  to  his  life  and  from 
the  portrait  that  hung  in  the  main  bungalow,  that  Timanous 
was  a  history,  a  point  in  the  past  from  which  traditions  rami- 
fied, and  abiding  influence  in  the  present,  though  hard  to  ex- 
plicitly define,  and  more  felt  than  understood. 

I  may  have  read  it  into  the  atmosphere  myself,  but  I  felt 
that  here,  in  actual  practice,  within  a  group  of  "little  sav- 
ages "  one  could  note  the  evolution  of  the  ancient  tribal  God, 
or  great  ancestor,  or  reverenced  Chieftain  who  lived  on 
through  generations  of  traditional  heredity,  speaking  through 
the  lesser  and  more  immediate  leaders  of  the  present  time. 

This  very  fact  of  personality  gave  body  to  the  traditional 
background  of  Camp  in  its  spiritual  essence,  for, though  seldom 
referred  to  consciously  as  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
as  I  am  making  the  main  theme  here,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
he  did  embody  them,  stood  for  them,  gave  them  their  initial 
'/elocity  and  would  be  pleased  to  find  them  working  out  today. 
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And  this  has  appealed  to  me  as  a  most  wholesome,  concrete 
and  uniquely  personal  hero-myth.  For  myth  it  is  carrying 
the  core  of  solid  truth  that  all  perpetuated  myths  are  centered 
by,  and  being  here  essentially  local,  palpably  possessed  by  the 
immediate  group,  or  tribe. 

Fortunately  "  Old  Chief  Timanous "  as  Camp  song  had 
made  him  familiar  to  the  boys,  had  left  a  wealth  of  imme- 
diately applicable  camp  tradition-stuff  that  could  be  known  as 
coming  directly  from  him  through  those  leaders  and  coun- 
cilors who  had  from  him  inherited  ideas,  ideals  and  en- 
thusiasms. He  had  also  left  his  written  words,  in  books,  and 
these  were  read  by  councilors  who  read  with  sympathy,  and 
who  could  not  help  radiating  something  of  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  those  words  when  they  were  written. 

Two  of  the  council  had  vitally  experienced  in  action  the 
substance  of  one  glowing  paragraph  which  bears  quoting  here, 
so  germane  to  the  subject  it  is: 

"  Friendships  demand  the  focussing  of  the  attention  upon 
each  other — there  is  no  friendship  without  acquaintance.  For 
this  reason  doing  things  together,  having  mutual  interests,  is 
a  common  mode  for  the  formation  of  friendships.  There 
seems  to  be  something  almost  magical  in  the  common  things  of 
life  to  draw  people  together.  Doing  those  things  together 
which  all  the  people  of  all  the  world  have  done  together;  ex- 
periencing the  common  feel  of  earth  under  one's  feet,  the  look 
of  green  trees,  the  touch  of  fresh  water ;  cooking  in  the  open ; 
sleeping  on  the  ground  about  the  camp-fire ;  carrying  the  pack ; 
standing  the  strain  of  the  long  trail — somehow  human  nature 
seems  to  come  right  to  the  top  and  look  around  under  such 
conditions  as  these.  You  somehow  don't  need  to  become 
friends — you  just  are  friends  ...  It  seems  as  if  sham, 
insincerity,  false  courtesy  and  other  pretenses  are  swept  away 
by  the  sweat  that  pours  from  the  body  and  you  and  he  stand 
before  each  other  for  what  you  really  are  .  .  .  Under 
such  conditions  souls  fuse."^ 

And  so,  through  councilor  and  Chief  acting  out  in  their 
several  ways  as  much  of  the  spiritual  tradition  laid  down  for 
camping  by  Timanous  as  they  might,  the  myth  was  nurtured 
and  has  begun  its  growth.  And  here  Camp  Tradition  and  the 
larger  matter  of  Leisure  Time  draw  close  together. 

Here  we  have  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  personality  who  has 
lived  out,  spoken  and  written  out  a  great  deal  of  the  very  best 
not  only  of  camp  lore,  but  of  life-lore  itself,  pouring  itself 
into  a  dynamic  mould,  the  camp  unit.  We  have  councilors 
who  have  lived  through  such  friendship  forming  experiences 

1  The  Dynamic  of  Manhood.    Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 
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as  Timanous  has  described,  and  happy  to  see  other  boys  tast- 
ing the  same  rich  joys.  We  have  boys  subject  to  these  friend- 
forming  influences  in  the  most  natural  of  primitive  circum- 
stances; boys  doing  these  things  together  because  they  have 
chosen  to,  and  working  into  the  texture  of  their  inner  natures 
the  very  stuff  of  right  conduct  and  of  happy  human  relation- 
ships. 

And  if  a  man  has  had  this  simple  philosophy  of  the  out-of- 
doors  and  its  myriad  possibilities  of  enjoyment  ingrained  early 
in  his  nature,  will  we  not  have  a  more  spiritual  world  to  live 
in?  For  after  all,  the  very  elements  of  spirituality  are  here 
in  the  doing  of  wholesome,  happy  things  together  because  we 
may  choose  to  do  them  and  the  reward  in  the  doing  is  joy, 
and  peace,  and  freedom  and  purity  of  purpose  and  all  the 
cardinal  points  of  any  attempt  at  defining  spiritual  life.  And 
to  these  concrete  things  will  a  man  turn  in  later  life  when  he 
has  a  chance,  and  to  these  he  will  want  his  children  to  turn, 
and  will  work  for  their  opportunity.  Schole — leisure  and 
opportunity  for  happy,  wholesome  choices  will  get  back  its 
share  in  our  educational  scheme  of  things,  and  summer  camp 
will  have  made  its  larger  contribution  to  the  moulding  of 
American  character. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SESSIONS 

OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  WOMEN  PHYSICIANS 


By  Phyllis  Blanchard,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University 


The  International  Conference  of  Women  Physicians,  held 
in  New  York  Sept.  15-Oct.  25,  1919,  by  invitation  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  psychologists,  for  two 
entire  weeks  of  the  program  were  devoted  to  a  presentation 
of  psycho-analysis  and  its  application  to  industrial  and  social 
problems.  That  the  interpretation  of  this  new  psychological 
movement  was  clear  and  accurate  is  vouched  for  by  the  names 
on  the  program: — G.  Stanley  Hall,  Beatrice  Hinkle,  Frink, 
MacCurdy,  Kempf,  William  White,  Constance  Long,  Lucile 
Dooley,  et  als.  Leland  Olds,  with  his  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  by  these  speakers  to  industrial  unrest,  made  a 
unique  contribution,  while  Dr.  Eleanor  Bertine  emphasized 
their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  sex  education  and  social 
morality  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  impartial  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  most  significant 
papers,^  and  point  out  some  of  the  obvious  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Hinkle  in  their  respective  papers  Points 
of  Difference  between  Men  and  Women,  Inherent  and  Ac- 
quired; and  Arbitrary  Use  of  the  Terms  Masculine  and 
Feminine,  represented  very  different  viewpoints.  For  Dr.  Hall 
there  are  distinct  differences  between  men  and  women,  and  if 
modern  woman  attempts  to  use  her  newly  acquired  economic 
and  social  power  in  imitation  of  man-made  patterns,  she  is 
betraying  her  biological  mission.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
feminine  nature  is  to  subserve  the  interests  of  self  to  those  of 
the  race ;  she  is  innately  the  great  Eugenic  force,  and  her  task 
is  now  to  work  consciously  for  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions as  she  has  always  done  unconsciously  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hinkle,  following  the  Jung  ^  division 
of  mental  types  into  the  introvert  and  extrovert  classes,  in- 
sists that  there  is  no  norm  which  can  be  called  typically  mas- 
culine, none  which  can  be  called  typically  feminine.    Tradition 

1  See  list  at  end  of  article. 

2  Jung.  C.  G.  Psychologie  der  Unbewussten  Prozesse,  135  pp.  Ras- 
clen  &  Cie.    Ziirich,  1917. 
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has  insisted  that  the  male  be  the  fighting  male,  the  woman  the 
protective  maternal  element  of  society,  but  in  reality  woman 
may  be  as  aggressive  as  man, —  it  is  all  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual difference,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  sex.  The  intro- 
vertive,  intellectual  mind  may  belong  to  either  man  or  woman, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  extrovertive,  emotional  nature. 

If  we  think  the  problem  through,  we  can  see  that  these  two 
views  are  not  so  fundamentally  opposed,  as  appears  at  first. 
We  cannot  but  admit  that  the  female  has  had  imposed  upon 
her  throughout  a  long  phyletic  history,  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing individual  interests  for  those  of  her  offspring.  A  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  forces  working  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  type  by  natural  selection  has  permitted  an  increase  of 
aberrant  feminine  types,  until  in  our  present  society  there  are 
many  women  who  approach  what  must  once  have  been  the 
essentially  aggressive  masculine  type,  while  many  men  have 
lost  their  distinctly  masculine  traits  and  approximate  the  more 
passive  feminine  type.  The  physiological  basis  for  such  a 
change  is  adequately  explained  by  Blair  Bell  in  his  study  of 
the  endocrine  balance,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  degree  of 
masculinity  or  femininity  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
secretions  and  hormones  produced  by  the  ductless  glands  and 
their  interaction.^  As  Dr.  Hall  has  insisted,  the  biological 
sex  differences  are  much  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than 
any  arbitrary  division  according  to  type. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  modern  social  life 
which  tend  to  emphasize  the  individualistic  side  of  woman's 
nature  and  to  repress  her  primary  feminine  instincts.  The 
vast  number  of  women  who  cannot  find  an  outlet  for  their 
natural  desires  in  love  and  motherhood  and  who  enter  into 
the  business  world  find  no  opportunity  for  the  sublimated  ex- 
pression of  their  altruistic  tendencies,  but  are  forced  into  the 
ruthless  methods  of  competition  which  prevail  there.  Being 
thus  compelled  to  repress  their  fundamental  tendencies,  they 
build  up  a  defense  mechanism  which  stamps  their  reaction 
patterns  with  all  the  characteristics  traditionally  ascribed  to 
the  male  organism,  and  which  are  still  utterly  foreign  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  normal  woman. 

As  a  whole,  the  conference  was  less  concerned  with  any 
hypothetical  question  of  a  masculine  and  feminine  type,  how- 
ever, than  with  the  more  practical  issue  of  obtaining  an 
understanding  of  the  psycho-analytic  principles  which  might 
be  applied  to  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day. 
One    of    the    appalling    things    their    medical    practice    had 

3  Blair  Bell.  The  Sex  Complex — 233  pp.  Tindall  &  Cox.  London, 
1916. 
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brought  home  to  the  members  of  the  conference  was  the 
"amount  of  sexual  perversions  in  modern  life,  and  the  need  for 
a  new  social  criterion  of  sex  relationships.  The  possibility 
of  the  roots  of  abnormal  sexual  practices  reaching  back  into 
infancy  was  explained  by  Dr.  Blumgart,  who  showed  how 
infantile  reactions  originally  a  normal  expression  of  the  nutri- 
tive instinct  may  become  associated  with  pathological  sexual 
and  erethic  tendencies  in  neurotic  children,  leaving  traces 
which  are  never  wholly  eradicated  in  after  years.  Ordinarily 
these  strictly  infantile  perversions,  such  as  auto-erotic  activi- 
ties, erethic  sucking,  anal-eroticism,  and  urethal-eroticism,  be- 
come sublimated  as  the  child  grows  older,  so  that  aside  from 
the  personal  suffering  and  temperamental  idiosyncracies  which 
they  entail,  they  are  not  a  vital  factor  in  the  continuance  of 
•the  race  except  as  they  are  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations 
through  heredity. 

More  serious,  from  the  Eugenic  standpoint,  is  the  problem 
of  homosexuality,  which  Dr.  Constance  Long,  Dr.  Mary  Gor- 
don, (both  of  England),  and  many  American  doctors  consider 
much  more  prevalent,  particularly  among  women,  than  has 
hitherto  been  generally  admitted.  Instead  of  placing  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  biological  side  of  the  question,  as  did  most 
of  the  speakers,  and  treating  it  as  a  psychic  arrest  of  the  libido 
in  its  development,  it  is  to  be  suggested  that,  certain  economic 
and  social  factors  be  taken  into  consideration.  To-day  as 
never  before,  women  are  refusing  to  marry,  and  the  sex  in- 
stinct, denied  its  normal  love-object  in  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  reverts  to  some  female  companion.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  when  man  becomes  isolated  from  intimate  relations 
with  women,  as  happened  in  the  army  training  camps  and  in 
the  navy  during  the  present  war,  the  same  homosexual  ten- 
-dency  becomes  manifest.  The  ordinary  unmarried  woman  is 
quite  as  isolated  so  far  as  any  normal  sex  life  is  concerned, 
Tand  the  libido  thus  denied  its  natural  outlet,  seeks  the  love 
object  nearest  at  hand.  Now  that  the  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual and  economic  equality  with  man  has  enabled  woman 
to  put  on  a  semblance  of  masculine  traits,  such  a  fixation  upon 
another  woman  has  become  particularly  easy. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  this  abnormal  condition  in  the 
individual  and  in  society?  First  of  all,  a  recognition  that  co- 
education, whatever  its  disadvantages,  does  tend  for  a  normal 
transference  of  the  libido  to  the  other  sex  at  the  critical  period 
of  adolescence,  and  the  encouragement  of  co-educational  schools 
and  colleges  in  place  of  institutions  where  young  men  and 
women  are  isolated  from  each  other.  With  this,  there  must  go 
a  new  type  of  sex  education,  which  shall  teach  the  adolescent 
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to  understand  his  own  instincts  and  impulses  as  well  as  his 
duty  to  society  and  to  the  race,  so  that  instead  of  being  sub- 
ject to  repression  through  a  moral  code  dogmatically  imposed 
from  without,  the  adult  man  or  woman  will  be  able  to  shape 
his  or  her  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  best  biological  and 
social  expression  of  the  fundamental  human  instincts. 

Having  a  somewhat  similar  origin  to  homosexuality,  in  that 
it  is  a  result  of  an  imposed  control  of  the  natural  expression 
of  the  sex  instinct,  masturbation,  by  Dr.  Frink's  statement,  is 
even  more  widespread.  The  habits  of  masturbation  in  the 
adolescent  boy,  or  of  the  erotic  revery  and  fantasy  in  the 
adolescent  girl,  are  not  physically  detrimental  as  popularly 
supposed,  however.  Yet  if  practiced  in  excess,  and  carried 
over  into  adult  life,  they  make  for  certain  anti-social  char- 
acteristics of  the  personality  which  may  endanger  happiness 
and  prevent  proper  social  adjustments  of  mature  years.  It  is 
the  economic  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  marriages  that 
tends  to  prolong  the  sex  tension  inordinately,  and  leads  to  the 
carrying  over  of  this  habit  beyond  the  age  when  the  boy  and 
girl,  although  sexually  mature,  are  still  incapable  of  producing 
eugenic  children.  During  these  first  years  of  adolescence,  when 
they  are  still  too  young  for  parenthood,  it  is  more  beneficial  than 
detrimental  from  the  larger  social  aspect  of  the  question, 
since  it  is  preferable  to  a  normal  sex-relation  if  the  latter  re- 
sults in  inferior  children. 

Another  complicating  factor  in  the  development  of  the  sex 
life  is  what  Dr.  Charles  Lambert  termed  the  Family  Drama. 
Often,  the  possibility  of  a  happy  marriage  depends  upon  find- 
ing a  mate  who  will  approximate  the  unconscious  father  or 
mother  ideal.  Too  much  love  lavished  upon  children, 
especially  upon  those  of  neurotic  tendencies,  is  apt  to  create 
such  a  fixation,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  as  injurious  as  the  lack 
of  any  aflfectionate  home  life.  This  same  principle  was  put 
into  concrete  form  by  Lucile  Dooley  in  her  analysis  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  in  which  she  showed  the  dominance  of  the  gifted 
author  by  a  father  complex  which  shaped  her  career  and 
molded     her  literary  productions  in  its  pattern. 

Although  a  rigid  repression  of  the  sex  instinct  with  no 
correlative  sublimation  has  led  to  the  abnormal  expressions  of 
the  love-life  enumerated  above,  the  function  of  repression  in 
itself  has  been  of  great  biological  value  to  the  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  MacCurdy  repression  became  necessary  on  the 
physiological  level  aeons  ago,  when  our  stirp  was  evolving 
through  the  long  stages  of  animal  life.  For  example,  when 
the  amphibian  made  the  radical  change  in  its  mode  of  life 
which  enabled  it  to  emerge  from  its  primeval  aquatic  habitat, 
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the  vast  difference  between  its  larval  and  adult  stages  made  a 
great  deal  of  repression  imperative,  lest  the  stimuli  of  the  new 
environment  be  responded  to  with  the  old  reactions,  now 
wholly  inappropriate.  Thus  the  function  of  repression  was 
for  a  long  time  of  life  and  death  value  to  the  species,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  preserved  by  natural  selection,  and 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  psyche. 

In  another  paper.  Dr.  MacCurdy  showed  that  besides  the 
sexual  instinct  and  its  repressions  and  sublimations,  there  are 
certain  other  fundamental  human  motives  coeval  with  the  sex 
impulse  and  quite  as  potent  factors  in  conduct.  One  of  these 
is  the  egoistic  impulse  made  familiar  by  Adler*  as  the  will- 
to-power  ;  the  other  is  the  gregarious  instinct  analyzed  by 
Trotter.®  All  through  human  history,  these  three  groups  of 
motives,  however  different  may  have  been  the  expression  at 
different  periods,  have  been  the  chief  determinants  in  shaping 
th  destinies  of  mankind.  For  instance,  from  the  psychological 
viewpoint  there  is  little  difference  between  the  religious  atti- 
tude of  primitive  man  and  the  scientific  spirit  of  modern  times. 
Both  religion  and  science  are  closely  related  to  the  sexual  and 
egoistic  instincts,  and  both  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  of  the  universe.  Moreover,  just  as  modern  man 
tries  to  control  his  environment  through  the  application  of 
scientific  principles,  so  the  savage  attempted  the  same  feat  by 
means  of  the  charms  and  magic  ceremonies  of  his  priest  and 
medicine  man. 

Since  these  motives  of  sex,  power,  and  gregariousness  (to 
which  are  attached  the  other  instincts,  as  fear  and  anger), 
have  always  been  the  basic  factors  in  human  conduct,  it  is 
time,  as  Dr.  William  A.  White  remarks,  to  study  them  in  their 
various  expressions,  with  a  view  to  making  them  conscious 
and  bringing  them  under  rational  control.  The  psycho-ana- 
lysts have  been  doing  this  for  some  time  in  the  case  of  isolated 
patients,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made 
to  use  the  same  methods  in  the  diagnosis  of  pathological  social 
situations.  Most  noteworthy,  therefore,  is  the  keen  analysis  of 
the  present  labor  unrest  presented  by  Leland  Olds  in  his  study 
called  Labor  and  Health.  In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Olds' 
work  in  its  fullest  significance,  we  must  first  review  Kempf's 
outline  of  the  Physical  Basis  of  Personality,  which  is  as  vital 
for  a  complete  interpretation  of  the  labor  problem  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  psycho-analytic  doctrines. 

*  Adler,  A.  The  Neurotic  Constitution,  456  pp.  Moffatt,  Yard,  N.  Y. 
1917. 

^  Trotter,  W.  Instincts  of  The  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,  213  pp. 
Unwin,  London,  1916. 
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To  Kempf's  mind,  the  longings  recognized  by  the  psycho^ 
analyst  as  the  deepest  forces  of  life, — hunger  or  self-preserva- 
tion (also  expressed  in  the  will-to-power),  sex,  gregarious- 
ness — are  fundamentally  cravings  of  the  autonomic  nervous 
system.  More  simply  stated,  each  one  of  these  desires  has  a 
definite  physical  basis  in  a  painful  spastic  tension  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles,  which  makes  itself  felt  by  way  of  the 
autonomic  nervous  system.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  uncon- 
scious autonomic  cravings,  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
voluntary  muscles  were  developed,  so  that  the  organism  might 
easily  move  to  a  new  environment  more  suited  to  its  physi- 
ological needs.  These  simultaneous  autonomic  cravings  form 
the  basis  of  the  "  conflict  "  constantly  alluded  to  by  the  psycho- 
analyst, and  in  the  struggle  between  them,  the  stronger  find 
satisfaction,  repressing  the  weaker.  As  soon  as  the  dominant 
craving  is  satisfied,  however,  the  others  rush  forward,  and  the 
fight  for  right  of  way  begins  anew,  so  that  our  reactions  are 
being  constantly  determined  by  the  spastic  tensions  of  the 
involuntary  muscles. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  labor  classes 
which  tend  to  prevent  satisfaction  of  the  autonomic  cravings 
of  the  personality,  and  it  is  in  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Olds  sees  the  underlying  cause  of  labor  unrest.  Not 
only  are  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  organism  improperly 
supplied  in  the  case  of  the  working  people,  but  sex  longings, 
and  even  the  excretory  organs  are  denied  adequate  relief.  (One 
of  the  things  labor  asked  for  during  arbitration  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  was  hygienic  toilet  facilities  and  the  opportunity 
to  use  them  when  necessary.)  Not  only  have  a  few  people 
controlled  the  stimuli  which  could  satisfy  these  fundamental 
cravings,  but  they  have  established  the  standards  which  act  as 
social  qualifications  of  them,  so  that  certain  kinds  of  food,  cer- 
tain types  of  love-object,  are  demanded,  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  them  becomes  even  more  remote. 

In  accord  with  the  principles  outlined  by  Kempf,  these  un- 
satisfied cravings  have  been  expressed  in  a  constant  abnormal 
spastic  tension  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  lowered  resistance  to  disease  on  the  physical  side,  and  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  compulsion  to  seek  environmental 
changes  on  the  psychic  side.  This  effect  has  been  cumulative 
from  generation  to  generation,  until  we  see  its  climax  in  the 
present  industrial  situation,  with  the  dissatisfactions  and 
strikes  of  the  workers  multiplying  rapidly  on  every  hand. 

In  psycho-analytic  terms,  the  physical  condition  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  laboring  classes  as  a  result  of  this  over- 
long  autonomic  tension,  has  become  the  basis  of  a  very  definite 
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inferiority  complex,  which  has  been  reinforced  by  the  work- 
man's attitude  to  his  employer.  Before  the  day  of  the  labor 
union  and  the  general  strike,  the  workman  had  to  approach 
his  employer  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and  this,  too,  was  the 
cause  of  abnormal  muscular  tensions  and  an  additional  factor 
in  the  formation  of  the  inferiority  complex.  Moreover,  the 
lack  of  security  for  the  future  ever  present  in  the  realization 
that  at  any  moment  business  may  become  dull,  and  work  and 
wages  be  taken  away,  helps  to  complete  the  vicious  circle  which 
means  an  unendurable  feeling  of  inferiority. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  un- 
conscious motive  of  the  labor  unrest  is  the  desire  for  power 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  fundamental  autonomic  cravings  and 
remove  the  painful  spastic  tensions  implied  in  their  existence. 
The  laborer  needs  to  be  freed  from  all  the  repressions  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  his  personality.  He  must  be  given  a 
life  which  will  permit  full  expression  of  the  fundamental 
human  tendencies.  Until  we  can  devise  an  economic  system 
which  will  provide  this,  we  shall  never  find  a  final  solution  to 
the  labor  problem. 

It  was  in  reaching  this  conclusion  that  Olds  struck  the  note 
which  was  predominant  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  new  psy- 
chology,— the  principle  of  self-determination  based  on  self- 
knowledge.  Whatever  the  difference  of  opinion  on  minor 
points  among  the  psychologists,  to  this  they  were  agreed :  that 
the  time  has  come  to  do  away  with  superimposed  rules  of 
conduct  in  every  part  of  the  social  system,  whether  in  the 
sphere  of  labor,  or  religion,  or  sex  relationships;  and  to  re- 
place dogmatic  control  by  means  of  taboos  with  an  individual 
morality  founded  on  a  truthful  interpretation  of  human  nature, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
social  organism  of  which  he  is  a  part.  To  any  student  of 
psycho-analysis  there  appears  to  be  no  other  ultimate  solution 
for  our  difficulties  than  the  estabHshment  of  such  a  biological 
and  social  philosophy  of  life  as  a  guide  for  human  conduct. 

Important  Psychological  Papers  Presented  at  the 
Conference 

The  New  Psychology Eleanor  Bertine,  M.  D. 

Points  of  Difference  between  Men  and  Women,   In- 
herent and  Acquired G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

Outline  Description  of  Personality. .  .Geo.  S.  Amsden,  M.  D. 
Arbitrary  Use  of  the  Terms  Masculine  and  Feminine, 

Beatrice  Hinkle,   M.   D. 

The  Place  of  Sex  in  Life Constance  Long,  M.  D. 

A  Study  of  Human  Motives John  MacCurdy,  M.  D. 
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The  Function  of  Repression John  MacCurdy,  M.  D. 

The  Family  Drama Chas.  Lambert,  M.  D. 

Auto-Eroticism Horace  W.  Frink,  M.  D. 

Analysis  of  Charlotte  Bronte Lucile  Dooley,  M.  D. 

Personality  and  Will  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Psy- 
chology  Beatrice  Hinkle,  M.  D. 

Sexual  Life  of  the  Child L.  Blumgart,  M.  D. 

Physical  Basis  of  Personality E.  J.  Kempf,  M.  D. 

Extending  the  Field  of  Conscious  Control.  .Wm.  White,  M.  D. 

Labor  and  Health Leland  Olds 

Inner  Conflict  and  Social  Unrest Mr.  Corey 

Role  of  Constitutional  Makeup  and  Personality  in  Hy- 
giene    Dr.  Richards 

Maladaptation  and  the  Neuroses  .  . .  .Edith  Spaulding,  M.  D. 

Delinquency  as  a  Reflection  of  Certain  Social  Settings, 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 
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Mind  and  Conduct.  By  Henry  R.  Marshall.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1919. 
236  p. 
Here  the  author  has  gathered  together  in  a  single  volume  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  problems  relating  to  human  conduct  to  which  his 
attention  has  been  turned  in  the  course  of  his  psychological  studies, 
and  which  were  embodied  in  the  Morse  Lectures  which  he  gave  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  first  is  on  the  Correlation  of  Mind 
and  Conduct  and  discusses  consciousness  and  behavior,  instinct  and 
reason,  and  the  self.  Part  H  is  Some  Implications  of  the  Correlation, 
under  which  heading  he  discusses  creativeness  and  ideals,  freedom 
and  responsibility.  Part  HI,  which  treats  of  Guides  to  Conduct,  takes 
up  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness,  intuition  and  reason.  There  are  two 
appendices,  the  causal  relation  between  mind  and  body,  and  outer- 
world  objects. 

Natural  Food  and  Care  for  Child  and  Mother.  By  Susan  Harding 
RuMMLER.  Chicago,  Rand  McNally,  1919.  298  p. 
This  work  is  based  on  the  belief  that  whereas  each  new  human  being 
is  in  a  measure  a  law  unto  himself,  there  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  right  living  which  are  true  for  all.  These  are:  (i) 
Nature  may  be  approached  but  never  surpassed ;  (2)  Nature  presents  a 
law,  kind  and  forgiving,  although  in  the  main  immutable;  (3)  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Nature  tends  towards  Health  and  Happiness; 
(4)  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  Nature  brings  unnatural  results,  even 
disease  and  death.  So  we  have  the  following  parts:  The  Prenatal 
Care;  Care  of  the  New-born  Infant  and  Mother  during  Confinement; 
The  First  Year  for  the  Baby  and  Mother ;  Artificial  Feeding ;  Weight, 
Growth,  and  Normal  Development ;  The  Second  Year ;  The  Child  from 
the  Age  of  Three  to  Ten  Years ;  Dietetics  and  Recipes ;  and  Miscel- 
laneous. The  book  is  very  practical,  for  the  author  is  a  Ph.B.  and  the 
mother  of  four  children. 

The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Anger.  By  Roy  Franklin  Rich- 
ardson. Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1918.  100  p. 
This  is  number  19  of  the  Educational  Psychology  Monographs  edi- 
ted by  J.  Carleton  Bell.  The  substance  of  it  was  originally  presented 
as  a  Clark  thesis.  After  an  introduction,  the  author  considers  in  four 
chapters  the  following  topics:  Mental  Situation  Stimulating  Anger, 
Behavior  of  Consciousness,  Disappearance  of  Anger,  and  Educational 
Function.  He  appends  an  interesting  bibliography  that  is  well  up  to 
date.  The  merit  of  this  work  consists  in  the  many  original  records 
kept  mainly  by  a  number  of  friends  of  the  author  of  their  own  experi- 
ence with  anger,  not  so  much  of  clonic  outbreaks  as  of  the  fainter 
irritations  and  mild  chronic  indignation  that  is  so  common  to  some 
temperaments.  :  ii^ 
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The  Blind.    Their  Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done  for  Them  in 

the   United   States.     By  Harry   Best.     N.   Y.,   MacMillan,    1919. 

762  p. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  and  much-needed  work  for  we  have  no 

comprehensive  study  in  this  field  to  date,  and  the  author  has  been 

painstaking  and  conscientious.    We  only  regret  that  he  refrained  from 

entering  the  international  field,  and  still  more  that  he  did  not  take 

more  account  of  the  new  work  done  for  the  blind  occasioned  by  the 

war. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  as  follows,  each  subdivided  into 
many  chapters:  General  Condition  of  the  State;  Blindness  and  the 
Possibilities  of  its  Prevention;  Provision  for  the  Education  of  Blind 
Children ;  Intellectual  Provision  for  the  Adult  Blind ;  Material  Pro- 
vision for  the  Blind;  Organizations  Interested  in  the  Blind;  and 
Conclusions  with  Respect  to  the  Work  for  the  Blind.  There  are  valu- 
able appendices  listing  the  schools,  homes,  and  industrial  establishments 
for  the  blind. 

Verse  for  Patriots.  Comp.  By  Jean  Broadhurst  and  Clara  L.  Rhodes. 
Phil.,  Lippincott,  1919.  367  p. 
We  have  lately  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  are  not  of  us,  and  we  shall  probably  make  larger  de- 
mands for  teaching  patriotism.  It  cannot  be  exactly  put  into  the 
curriculum  as  a  required  subject,  for  this  leaves  the  student  cold. 
Neither  could  the  appeal  be  too  direct  because  youth  rejects  such  an 
attack  on  his  emotional  nature.  The  best  way  to  secure  patriotism, 
then,  is  to  stir  the  imagination.  Just  this  the  authors  attempt  to  do, 
much  of  the  book  consisting  of  verse  describing  thrilling  deeds  of 
individual  heroes.  The  idea  is  certainly  excellent  and  timely,  and  its 
execution  seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  spirit  that  prompts  it. 

American  Leaders.  By  Walter  Lefferts.  Phil.,  Lippincott,  1919. 
329  p. 
A  score  of  Americans  are  grouped  here  in  three  rubrics,  viz.,  those 
who  helped  to  make  our  country  independent,  those  who  helped  to 
make  it  strong,  and  those  who  helped  to  make  it  larger.  The  stories 
are  well-told,  but  there  are  perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  illustrations  of  a 
rather  modest  not  to  say  cheap  order.  The  idea,  however,  is  an 
excellent  one,  although  it  is  a  far  less  ambitious  attempt  to  give 
biography  the  importance  it  demands  in  the  school  than  various  other 
efforts.  The  names  are  well-chosen.  We  ought  to  have  more  and 
better  books  of  this  sort. 

Christ  as  a  Teacher.  By  John  W.  Wayland.  Boston,  The  Stratford 
Co.,  1919.  70  p. 
This  little  book  is  made  up  of  seven  talks  to  normal  students 
and  teachers  of  Sunday  schools.  The  topics  treated  are  Truth  and 
Method;  His  Method;  His  Aim;  The  Matter  of  His  Teaching;  His 
Pupils;  His  Life;  and  His  Consciousness  of  a  Mission.  The  author 
does  not  differ  so  much  as  we  should  expect,  or  hope,  from  the  stock 
treatises  in  this  field.  It  is  very  orthodox.  While  to  our  thinking 
there  is  a  very  tempting  opportunity  for  various  original  contributions 
and  very  effective  work  to  be  done  under  this  title,  the  author's  peda- 
gogy is  far  more  good  than  great. 
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Applied  Economic  Botany.  By  Melville  Thurston  Cook.  Phil., 
Lippincott,  1919.  261  p. 
This  book  is  based  upon  actual  agricultural  and  gardening  projects 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-two  illustrations.  It  is  in  the 
Farm  Life  Text  Series  edited  by  K.  C.  Davis  of  Cornell.  Although 
there  are  many  treatises  on  botany,  this  is  somewhat  unique  and  in  a 
sense  fills  a  vacant  field  by  being  practical.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  plant  life  and  the  second  to  the  most  important  families  of  economic 
plants,  with  special  exercises.  The  effort  is  to  give  Botany  again  a 
new  and  better  place  in  our  educational  system. 

Deficiency  and  Delinquency.  An  interpretation  of  mental  testing.  By 
James  Burt  Miner.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1918.  355  p. 
The  work  contains  twenty-two  tables  and  nine  figures,  and  the  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  (i)  practical,  and  (2)  theoretical  considera- 
tions. Under  the  first  the  chapters  treat  of  the  function  of  a  scale  in 
diagnosis,  the  percentage  definition  of  intellectual  deficiency,  what 
percentage  is  feeble-minded,  adapting  the  percentage  definition  of  the 
Binet-Simon,  testing  deficiency,  checking  the  Binet  diagnosis  by  other 
methods,  school  retardation  among  delinquents,  a  comparison  of  school 
tests  and  the  Binet  tests,  etc.  Part  II  treats  of  the  theory  of  the 
measurement  of  mental  development  and  quantitative  definitions  of 
the  border-line  life.  An  interesting  bibliography  of  tested  delinquents 
is  appended. 

Education  in  Ancient  Israel  to  70  A.  D.  By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift. 
Chicago,  Open  court,  1919.    134  p. 

Most  treatises  on  Hebrew  education  in  English  are  very  out-of-date 
or  inadequate,  and  the  author  of  this  book  thinks  his  is  the  first  attempt 
to  give  education  in  Israel  the  broad  treatment  that  has  been  accorded 
to  the  education  of  other  ancient  peoples.  In  no  people  was  this 
problem  so  difficult. 

The  book  consists  of  six  chapters,  viz:  The  Native  or  Pre-exilic 
Period;  Education  During  the  Native  or  Pre-exilic  Period;  General 
Survey  of  the  Period  of  Reaction  to  Foreign  Influences,  586  B.  C.  to 
70  A.  D. ;  Education  in  the  Family  after  the  Exile ;  Education  in  School 
and  Society  after  the  Exile;  and  Woman  and  the  Education  of  Girls. 

Hidden  Treasure.  By  John  T.  Simpson.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1919.  303  p. 
This  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  viz.,  to  incline  boys  to  stay  at  home 
on  the  farm.  It  describes  the  youngster.  Bob  Williams,  coming  to 
work  for  his  uncle  on  an  old  farm  which  the  latter  had  started  by  the 
old  methods,  and  bringing  with  him  enthusiasm  and  imagination  enough 
to  search  for  "  hidden  treasure  "  there.  The  boy,  who  had  had  a  year  at 
agricultural  college  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  bulletins  on 
the  subject,  was  constantly  suggesting  new  ideas,  at  first  violently 
repudiated  by  his  uncle,  who  was  somewhat  skeptical  of  new 
methods  of  doing  old  jobs.  A  sandpit  which  heretofore  every- 
body had  used  freely,  Bob  made  a  source  of  income  by  charging  fifty 
cents  a  cubic  yard  for  the  sand.  As  a  railroad  was  being  built,  they 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  way.  His  next  step  was  to  bargain 
with  the  contractor  to  dig  a  ditch,  build  a  new  dam  and  a  new  road. 
He  had  the  pond  drained  and  converted  into  a  productive  income- 
yielding  cornfield.  A  progressive  banker  loaned  money,  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  tools  decided  to  help  him  in  making  it  a  model  farm.  The 
final  step  in  the  regeneration  of  the  old  place  was  the  building  of  a 
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new  house  and  barn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  installing  of  electric  lights, 
etc.  At  the  close  of  the  book  a  city  girl,  who  has  visited  the  farm 
during  the  summer,  becomes  infatuated  with  both  farm  life  and  the 
hero  of  the  story,  and  they  marry  and  have  a  very  prosperous  farm 
of  their  own. 

The  story  element  of  the  book  is  meagre  and  clumsy,  but  the  interest 
of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  describes  all  kinds  of  new  processes  and 
machines  until  the  reader  feels  that  he  could  manage  a  model  dairy, 
put  up  concrete  stables,  and  all  the  rest. 

French  Educational  Ideals  of  Today.    By  Ferdinand  Buisson  &  F.  E. 
Farrington.     Y onkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book  Co.,  1919.    326  p. 

It  was  realized  at  the  International  Congress  on  Education  at  Oak- 
land, California,  in  1915  that  although  the  systems  of  France  and  the 
United  States  were  animated  by  a  common  inspiration,  they  were 
ignorant  of  each  other's  purposes  and  ideals.  To  bring  home  French 
ideals  to  us  the  editors  have  selected  and  printed  extracts  from  between 
thirty  and  forty  prominent  French  writers  on  different  educational 
topics  which  are  believed  to  present  French  ideals  in  general  and  to 
some  extent  special  problems. 
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